


Boosting 
Bread 


The luscious young 
lady on this page will 
soon be looking at you 
from thousands of store 
windows all over the 
country. Fourth in a se- 
ries of six, this poster 
boosting sales of en- 
riched white bread is 
part of the big campaign 
prepared in the interest 
of the national wartime 
nutrition program. Spon- 
sored by the American 
Institute of Baking, pro- 
duced by Merck & Co., 
distributed by Standard 
Brands, Inc., more than 
1,000,000 of the post- 
ers will be used during 
the six months’ drive, 
carrying the slogan (not 
shown in the illustra- 
tion) “Buy an extra loaf 
. . « for extra vitamins 
and minerals” to the 
American housewife 
wherever she shops. 
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SIFTERS . . . « 

INTERNATIONAL'S system of sifting and 
purifying employs many different sizes of 
wire and silk sieves. The finest has more } 
than 15,000 meshes to the square inchl 
Because INTERNATIONAL Flours are pure (no 
lint or fiber) they respond readily to 


yeast action... produce bread of good 


volume,excellent texture and fine flavor. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WARTIME OBSERVATIONS OF AN ALERT BAKER 


We kNow from experience that flavor is what sells \ 
rye bread . . . the rich, satisfying rye flavor that 
comes only from true rye flour. 


“We know we can’t get that flavor at its very 
best unless our rye flour is fresh. 


“And we know Pillsbury’s Rye Flour does reach 
us fresh—so full-flavored you’d almost think 
it came out of a vacuum-sealed can! 


“Right now we're especially concerned about flavor 
because wartime has brought us a lot of new rye 

volume that we want to hold* We're banking on this 
fine, fresh flour to make our rye bread so good that people 
will keep on hankering for it long after the war is over!”’ 











Every resource of modern milling science is utilized to make Pillsbury’s Rye Flours 
outstanding in flavor, color, baking performance, and uniformity. And these flours reach 
you fresh—with flavor at its peak—because of: (a) rapid turnover; (b) a network of 
strategically-located jobbers, in whose warehouses fresh stocks of Pillsbury’s Rye 

Flours are always available; (c) fresh stocks maintained by Pillsbury at 

convenient distributing centers; (d) a highly developed pool or 

mixed car service; (e) careful handling. ...There’s a complete 

selection of these flours, ranging from pure white to darkest 

dark—all designed for bakers who want to keep their rye 

bread ahead of competition. 


*Reliable information indicates that rye bread sales in 1943 were up 16% over 1942. 








Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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e good as toast at breakfast. It’s swell as sand- 
wiches at lunch. It goes into all kinds of dishes 


for dinner. 


Yes, bread is basic at every meal, in every meal — 


and for snacks between meals. 


Nowadays, people are using more bread. They're 
recognizing that what we are repeating in the “Bread 


is basic” campaign is sound sense 
—that bread is one of the best energy-foods 


—that popular white bread now supplies thiamin, 


riboflavin, niacin and iron 
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—that bread makes up for scarce foods, makes hard- 


to-get foods go further 


—that bread holds an important place in the basic 


seven food groups which should be eaten every day. 


More and more bakers are helping spread the “Bread 
is basic” story. They're telling it in radio commer- 


cials, advertising, folders and other printed matter. 


It’s wise to take part. By promoting bread in your 
territory, you'll help keep people appreciating that 
“Bread is basic,” and help maintain bread in its 
rightful position as a fundamental food in America’s 


diet. 


Bread sr 4astc 


Most Good Bread Is Made With 








FLEISCHMANN -— 1868-1944 — 76 YEARS OF GOOD YEAST FOR GOOD BREAD 
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It isn’t the cost of the flour that goes into the mixer but 
the worth of the loaves that come out of the oven that 
proves how good a flour buyer the baker is. On one 
side crust, texture, flavor, color, customer approval. On 
the other side sometimes a few cents a barrel apparently 
saved in price but possibly lost in real economy. 


aN 


No baker can make good 
bread without good flour. 














THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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"KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


In a disturbed world any baker can rid 
himself of two worries easily enough. 
Flour price worry by buying against his 
current needs. Quality worry by not 
shopping about and horse-trading for a 


‘ Flour Milling Capacity flour-that-will-do but spotting a first class 
5000 Sacks dependable flour and sticking to it. 
Grain Storage Capacity “KELLY’S FAMOUS” never yet 


1,000,000 Bushels , 
Ke fooled a baker in either price or quality. 


Trying to out-guess the 
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AW : y 4 government wheat mar- 
YK \\ WM KELLY W h\ ket and flour price ceil- 
\ J ‘ ings is poor business. 
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MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Donald Deskey has earned enviable fame with his 
novel architectural applications of well-known 
materials. Now he shows us his conception of the 
Telephone of Tomorrow. Employing plastics for 
durability and pleasing appearance, a microfilm 
roll to eliminate the telephone directory, and a 
trip signal device for indicating messages received 
during the absence of the user, this is certainly a 
contribution to a happier, more comfortable 
world for all of us. 
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AN ENERGY FOOD—A PROTECTIVE FOOD 


ENRICHED 
WHITE BREAD 
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be gory may have to wait for some time before the Enriched White Bread will continue to provide these 
Telephone of Tomorrow is installed in your home, essential nutrients, and the American people—recog- 
but the Bread of Tomorrow is already an accomplished nizing the added value and importance of Enriched 
fact. White Bread—will continue to demand it. 
By making Enriched White Bread nationally available, As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and 
the Bakers of America are helping to maintain strength minerals, Merck has served as a central and dependable 
and stamina on the war production front, as well as on source of enrichment ingredients. Backed by thorough 
the fighting front, and they are helping to ensure a life ‘experience, extensive resources, and rapidly expanding 
of health, and peace, and progress in the days to come. production facilities, we will continue to serve the bak- 
Enriched White Bread contributes to the Nation’s ing industry in maintaining the justly won status of 
well-being by providing the vitamins, minerals, and Enriched White Bread as a permanent addition to the 
calories necessary to buoyant health. After Victory, daily diet. 
MERCK & CO.., Ine. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 
LETS ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. - Elkton, Va. + Chicago, TJ]. + Los Angeles, Cal. 


WITH WAR BONDS 





In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


FLAVOR, APPEARANCE, and QUALITY in your baking 


We offer a particular flour—of the same depend- 
able Pikes Peak performance standards—milled 
to meet every requirement of wartime bakery 
production in your shop. 


of choice virgin wheat grown in the High Alti- ie 
tude Wheat Empire. These uniform, laboratory- 

controlled Pikes Peak flours are recognized by 

bakers everywhere for economy, wider flexibility, ? 
unfailing dependability and sales-making flavor 

in all your bakery products. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


for all your baking requirements 


The quality background of Pikes Peak flour be- 
gins with the careful selection and master milling 


Sewing the Gakers of America for over SE years. 
THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. KN 


GUY A. THOMAS, President and General Manager 


FRED W. LAKE, Executive Vice President 
General Offices DENVER, COLORADO ‘ 
Jor Bakers. . PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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Hard Wheat Subsidy Up 2c, Durum 4c 





SOFT WHEAT PACIFIC AREA RATES 
REMAIN UNCHANGED DURING APRIL 


<> ; 
Higher Levels Result From Wheat Market Advances—No 
Correction of Disparity on Soft Wheat Flour From 
Central States Section 


Recent wheat market firmness result- 
ed in an advance of 4c in hard wheat 
and 4c in durum subsidies for the month 
of April, announced by the Defense 
Supplies Corp. on March 30. No change 
was made in the rate on soft wheat or 
on Pacific Coast grindings. 

The new rates are as follows: 

Hard wheat ground outside of the 
Pacific Coast area, 254c bu. 

Soft wheat ground outside of the Pa- 
cific Coast area, 12c bu. 

Durum wheat ground outside of the 
Pacific Coast area, 20c bu. 

All wheat ground in the Pacific Coast 
area, 24c bu. 

These rates are effective April 1, and 
continue in effect during the calendar 
month of April and until further notice. 

The advances in durum and hard 
wheat put the subsidy in line with cur- 
rent wheat values within a range of Ic 
or so, although the present wheat move- 
ment is so small that the market is 
largely nominal. While the strength in 
wheat has taken some of the looseness 
out of the flour price situation, yet the 
fundamental cause of the recent flour 
price slashing remains. Mills still have 
substantial unfilled orders, but lack suf- 
ficient shipping directions, either from 
the government or civilian buyers, for 
heavy operations. Efforts to take up 
this slack, rather than subsidy rates, 
have caused the price cutting. 

The new subsidy rates do not, of 
course, correct the situation created by 
the great disparity between soft wheat 
flour in the central states and com- 
peting flours from the Pacific North- 


west, which millers there can ship into 
eastern states and sell for less than cen- 
tral states mills can offer. The current 
payment on soft wheat outside the Pa- 
cific area is the maximum permitted un- 
der the terms of DSC regulation No. 4 
and whatever relief is to be provided 
probably will have to come from other 
sources, possibly from adjustment in 
the flour or wheat ceilings of one of the 
areas. 

Soft wheat millers are mostly con- 
cerned about next crop year. Even 
when some method of eliminating the 
disparity is decided upon, it probably 
will take many weeks to make any such 
change effective. Unless steps are taken 
now, soft wheat millers fear they will 
have to operate during the first several 
weeks of the new crop under the handi- 


‘cap that now prevails, and by the time 


the changes are made an important part 
of the heavy booking season will have 
passed. 

On the other hand, government officials 
have been loath to make any changes 
based on next year’s prospects, pointing 
out that they are not certain that there 
will be any subsidy next year. They 
feel that there still is a possibility that 
Congress might knock out the flour sub- 
sidy by attaching a rider to the bill to 
continue the life of the Office of Price 
Administration, which expires in June. 

This yossibility, too, is in the minds 
of some millers in discussing possible 
ways in which the soft wheat subsidy 
disparity might be wiped out. Some of 
the proposals to change the flour ceiling 
basis would be a handicap rather than 
a help should the subsidy be dropped. 





Leeway on Unfilled Orders at 
Subsidy’s Termination Sought 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A modification of the 
subsidy regulations applying to the un- 
filled order balance of mills at the end 
of the program will be sought by the 
Millers National Federation, it was 
decided at a meeting of the federation 
ceiling and subsidy committee in Chi- 
cago, March 31. 

E. W. Morrison, Morrison Milling Co., 
Denton, Texas, was chosen chairman of 
a subcommittee which will confer with 
Defense Supplies Corp. officials to obtain 
more leeway for millers in grinding out 
unfilled order balances that may exist 
at the termination of the subsidy pro- 
gram. Mr. Morrison was authorized to 
name his own committee membership. 

The situation resulting from the dis- 
parity between ceilings and subsidy rates 
on soft wheat flour milled in the central 
states and on the Pacific Coast also 
was considered. On March 30 a group 
of soft wheat millers from central and 
southeastern states met to present and 
discuss their problems. The Millers Na- 


tional Federation committee will try to 
devise some formula by which the con- 
flicting views of the millers in the central 
and southeastern states and the Pacific 
Coast millers can be reconciled. 

Because the relationship between 
the wheat and flour ceiling levels of the 
two sections show such a wide variation, 
there is a substantial difference of 12c 
in the subsidy rates paid between the 
two areas on soft wheat flour sold in 
eastern states. This disparity has made 
it impossible in recent months for east- 
ern soft wheat millers to compete with 
flour from the Pacific Coast. Since 
there are a number of factors involved, 
there is no simple solution apparent at 
the moment and it will be a difficult 
problem to solve. 

Present at the federation committee 
meeting were: Fred J. Lingham, Federal 
Mill, Inc,, Lockport, N. Y., chairman; 
I. E. Woodard, Acme-Evans Co., In- 
dianapolis; F. A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Inc, Knoxville, Tenn; G. S. 





USE OF CCC FUNDS FOR 
FOOD SUBSIDIES ORDERED 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Marvin Jones, 
war food administrator, has issued 
an order specifically directing that 
powers and funds of the $3,000,000,- 
000 Commodity Credit Corp. be util- 
ized to carry out food price subsidy 
activities of the food administration. 

The order directs also that the 
CCC and its funds be used for the 
purchase, sale, storage and trans- 
portation of food and farm products 
involved in WFA price-support and 
lend-lease purchase programs. 

Use of the CCC and its funds for 
subsidy programs was sharply criti- 
cized by many farm state lawmakers 
when legislation extending the life of 
the agency was before Congress re- 
cently. It has been estimated that 
subsidies which would be borne by 
the CCC under this order will total 
between $650,000,000 and $800,000,- 
000 this year. 





Kennedy, General Mills, Inc, Minne- 
apolis; Moritz Milburn, Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; W. R. 
Heegaard, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Elmer W. Reed, Shella- 
barger Mills, Salina, Kansas; E. W. 
Morrison, Morrison Milling Co., Den- 
ton, Texas. 


PARITY PRICES OF GRAIN 
GAIN 1c IN PAST MONTH 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Parity prices for 
wheat and other major grains advanced 
lec from Feb. 15 to March 15, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. 

The March 15 parity price for wheat 
was $1.51, while farmers were receiving 
an average of $1.46 at that time. The 
rise in wheat suggests that the 1944 
loan rate may be about $1.28 bu on 
farms, approximately 5c more than in 
the current crop year. 

Corn parity on March 15 was $1.10 
bu while average farm prices were $1.14. 
Oats parity was 68.2c bu, while average 
farm prices were 79.3c, On barley, the 
parity price was $1.06, and the average 
farm price $1.10. 

Farm prices of rye lagged behind the 
most, the average for March 15 being 
$1.11, against a parity price for that 
date of $1.23. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONVENTION DATES SET 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The fifteenth annual 
convention of the Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents will be held here 
June 15-17, R. B. Pow, Reliance Grain 
Co., Ltd., Fort William, Ont., has an- 
nounced. The Medinah Club has been 
selected as the convention hotel. 





Great Lakes Traffic Under Way 


Great Lakes traffic out of Buffalo got 
under way March 31, when the steamer 
James Pickands followed the steamer 
Edward Y. Townsend into the ice field. 
Other steamers followed in a few days. 
Opening of navigation at Buffalo was 
three weeks ahead of last year, one of 
the earliest openings on record. 

On April 2 the Office of Defense 
Transportation announced the suspen- 
sion of the permit requirement for the 
movement of vessels on the Great Lakes 
until May 15. While this relaxation 
would allow flexibility of movement of 
grain boats until that time, government 
officials point out that the present imme- 
diate need is for grain. 

Back orders of Canadian feed grains 
are reported waiting movement to the 


United States but lack the necessary 
cars. Government officials are explor- 
ing the possibility of balancing addi- 
tional equipment to move these com- 
modities to the Head of the Lakes for 
shipping by boat. Considerable amounts 
of feed that would be affected by the 
diversion of additional equipment repre- 
sent back orders for private account. 

Heavy ice still balks movement of 
freighters to elevators at Fort William 
and Port Arthur, Ont., for loading grain 
cargoes to unload at Duluth-Superior. 
A fleet of 10 to 20 steamers scheduled 
to start the season has been unable to 
get under elevator spouts to take on 
cargoes and there is no telling now just 
how long it will be before their de- 
parture. 





Governor Honors Lady Wheat Haulers 


Governor Robert Kerr of Oklahoma 
considered a dinner for 145 lady wheat 
haulers of Alva and Cherokee significant 
enough last week so that he and Mrs. 
Kerr journeyed from Oklahoma City to 
pay tribute to those war workers and 
testify to the importance of flour mill- 
ing for Oklahoma and the nation, 

Hosts at the dinner were Alva Roller 
Mills and Cherokee Mills, units of Flour 
Mills of America, Kansas City. King 


manager of the Alva plant, acted as 
toastmaster after having been introduced 
by Dan Mock, manager of the elevator 
for the company at Cherokee. Turkey 


and ham were served to the ladies, most 
of whom are farmers’ wives who han- 
dle the trucks during harvest when the 
pressure for manpower is greatest in 
that area. 

The governor praised the work being 
done by the ladies, told of the great 
need for everyone to do his part, and 
entertained the audience with some well 
turned stories. E. P. Mitchell, president 
of Flour Mills of America, T. A. O’Sul- 
livan, vice president in charge of grain 
operations, and Harold Thompson, pro- 
duction manager,. attended, along with 
the staff of the Alva plant. - Oklahoma 
papers gave the unusual dinner promi- 
nent publicity. 
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Corn Replaces Proteins as No. 1 
Problem; Farm Requisition Possible 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—The advance in 
the set-aside rate for corn at country 
and terminal elevators from 35 to 60% 
is a confession that corn is not moving, 
officials in government circles said when 
supplementary corn order FDO-96.1 was 
issued April 1. At the week end, gov- 
ernment officials had not compiled fig- 
ures to show the amount of corn ob- 
tained under the old rate, but it was 
admittedly inadequate. 

Official circles here in touch with the 
critical carbohydrate problem represent 
every shade and variety of opinion con- 
cerning the next step to be taken if 
this new rate does not provide corn in 
necessary quantity. Two alternatives 
are available: one, to requisition all 
country elevator and terminal stocks, 
and the second, requisition action at the 
farm level. 

Representatives of Tue NorTHwest- 
ErrN Mutter talked to virtually all top 
policy officials here familiar with the 
carbohydrate problem and in each in- 
stance found varying degrees of opti- 
mism and pessimism, with the latter pre- 
dominating. No two men are in agree- 
ment over the next move if corn fails 
to move from the farm cribs. A check- 
up of the opinions expressed reveals a 
pessimistic majority, the deepest shade 
of which sees the necessity of requisi- 
tion at the farm level. 

All of these men are plausible in their 
contentions and widely experienced. in 
grain dealing, but the opinions are poles 
apart except on one point, and that is 
that prices will not be raised and that 
public clamor on part of influential per- 
sons for higher corn prices is a dan- 
gerous thing. Every announcement that 
corn prices must go higher has had the 
effect of freezing corn movement, it is 
said. 

NEXT 60 DAYS CRITICAL 


One War Food Administration official 
expressed the belief that the next 60 
days will be a critical period, with a 
series of crises following, one after the 
other. If corn can be moved from the 
farm in better volume some of the acute- 
ness of carbohydrate shortages will be 
eased but by no means solved. Live- 
stock and hog populations are still way 
out of line and will make heavy de- 
mands on grain reserves. So far hog 
runs have not brought about the liquida- 
tion which is necessary, these men say. 

These opinions are not those of men 
glued to desks here in Washington but 
represent the feeling of business men 
who have recently been in the corn belt 
or who have wide connections across the 
country and are believed to have access 
to accurate information. 

One stubbornly pessimistic official who 
sees anything other than farm requisi- 
tion action sheer waste of time and 
folly says that top policy men in the 
government are considering the farm 
requisition action now. This man dis- 
counts the political aspects of farm req- 
uisition and vigorously contends that 
farm resentment will vanish when it is 
seen that the government means _ busi- 
ress. He says that the government is 
taking other men’s sons and forcing in- 
dustrial plants to abandon normal pro- 
duction for munitions of war and the 
farmer has no right to expect special 


favor now when munitions programs 
may be endangered through lack of corn 
at war product processing plants and 
when animal herds may be in danger of 
dying through lack of feed. Anything 
short of decisive direct action is inade- 
quate, this man claims. 

His contention that men close to the 
top are now studying farm requisition is 
believed to be correct, but investigation 
here revealed that no decision had been 
taken yet as top policy officials have not 
been asked to approve the action. At 
the top it is believed that political effects 
would. be studied with utmost care and 
observers feel that every official of prom- 
inence fears the repercussions that may 
follow an attempt at farm requisition 
and will sidestep the responsibility for 
the move, if taken. 


FARM REQUISITION DIFFICULT 


Grain trade men here with the gov- 
ernment say that farm requisition would 
be a difficult matter to operate and are 
frank to admit that they do not see pre- 
cisely how it could be made to func- 
tion. The best solution they suggest is 
the use of Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency agents to appraise corn crib 
holdings against feeding requirements 
of the owner and order the surrender 
of corn in excess of requirements to 
country elevators. 

Evidence at hand here in the form of 
letters from farmers holding corn and 
statements made directly to government 
officials by other owners of corn stocks 
vary in the widest degree. One owner 
of a fairly large farm stock says that 
he will not sell his corn for less than 
$1.40 bu. He cites fact that his neigh- 
bors are paying almost that for import- 
ed corn from other producing areas. 
That, of course, is true but, as it is 
pointed out in government circles, what 
that man fails to recognize is the fact 
that the import price does not mean 
that the grower of that corn received 
a higher price. It means that the high- 
er price is made possible through addi- 
tion of truck or transportation and mer- 
chandising charges. In fact, these offi- 
cials say imported corn quite often rep- 
resents lower priced corn grown by 
other farmers. 

Recently another government official 
on a field trip found one important 
instance where a substantial amount of 
corn had been sold as early as mid- 
February, but only a small portion had 
been delivered due to the poor condi- 
tion of gravel roads in the seller’s vicin- 
ity. 

It is virtually impossible to arrive at 
any sensible conclusion when experts in 
and out of the government are in such 
complete disagreement. One official, 
when asked what would be the effect if 
some influential citizen were to request 
the farmers to deliver corn in adequate 
quantity to meet processor requirements, 
replied, “Where is the man the farmer 
would trust?” He pointed out that 
farmers. had the bitter experience last 
year of price tinkering and a broken 
pledge not to increase the price of corn 
to early sellers without making up the 
difference if subsequent price increase 
was granted. 

Farm organizations and senators from 
the corn belt might be able to. stimulate 


a movement of corn from the farm cribs 
if they went into these states and ap- 
pealed personally to their constituents. 
That possibility is dismissed quickly by 
political observers who cite the fact that 
most of these influential men are op- 
posed to the present administration and 
more than likely will use the present 
dilemma to prod the government con- 
cerning its food and feed policies, 


ACTION NECESSARY 

How much further the government 
can afford to let the situation drift is 
a concern to observers here and the 
confessed inadequacy of the recent set- 
aside rate must be a disappointment to 
designated purchasers under the order 
and others who had hoped to be added 
to the list. A policy of drift will not 
be popular, it is conceded. War plants 
can be relied on to bring pressure to 
bear through the army and next week 
may see fireworks popping here, al- 
though the congressional recess closes 
that theater for a public display. 

Officials at operating levels at WFA 
are still hopeful that the next week may 
see an increased flow of corn to the 
elevators. They say that news of the 
government requirements is always slow 
in getting out to the farmer and a 
broadening movement should develop. 
That position is knocked down in othet 
government circles, where officials say 
that these farmers holding corn will not 
shuck corn in this damp, muddy season, 
and they are busy getting equipment 
and cultivating machinery in shape for 
work in the fields when the ground dries. 
When that happens they will be less 
inclined to move corn to the elevators 
than they are now. Need for cash is 
also absent, these officials claim, remov- 
ing an important factor in corn sales. 

Cautious government policy men avoid 
discussion of the problem and suggest 
that ships may be made available for 
importation of Argentine corn. That 
possibility cannot be dismissed lightly 
and probably a consequential commit- 
ment for this corn might break loose 
domestic stocks in volume, but the Ar- 
gentine crop has yet to be harvested 
and shipping is not in sight at this time. 

A shrewd market observer sagely 
points out that remedial actions may 
get in motion all at one time, with the 


THIRD PLANT DOWN AS 
RESULT OF CORN 
SHORTAGE 


The corn supply famine has forced 
a shutdown of the Clinton Co. plant 
at Clinton, Iowa, the third big corn 
refining plant to close for the same 
reason, the Corn Industries Research 
Foundation announced recently. 

The Corn Products Refining Co. 
plant at Kansas City closed down a 
week ago and was followed soon by 
the Hubinger Co. plant at Keokuk, 
Towa. 

Of the eight remaining plants 
which supply the country’s wartime 
needs of starches, syrups, sugars and 
other corn products, several are op- 
erating on sharply reduced schedul 








the Foundation said. 
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result that later in the year when the 
livestock culling program has shown its 
effect and shipping tightness eases car- 
bohydrates, corn might even be a drug 
on the market and holders of domestic 
stocks, in anticipation of price incen- 
tives, may be faced with declining grain 
prices. 

As things look now Marvin Jones at 
WEA is probably exploring the dangers 
of a farm requisition policy, while the 
officials in charge of the order can do 
nothing more than to sit tight and see 
what happens this coming week. Po- 
litical pressure is piling up at all gov- 
ernment grain branches. Proponents of 
farm requisition are pushing for posi- 
tive moves at once, fearing dangers to 
livestock in snowbound:areas of the na- 
tion where pasture land is unavailable 
and on the east coast where grain stocks 
are dangerously low in relation to feed 
demands. While grain is reported ready 
for movement at the head of the lakes, 
boat lanes are still closed and the grain 
car supply is tight, making uncertain 
steady imports of Canadian feed wheat. 

President Roosevelt signed the duty- 
free import exemption extension which 
included many feed grains last week and 
hopes are expressed that substantial 
quantities of oats may enter from Can- 
ada. 

EARLY ACTION SEEN 


Events of the next 10 days probably 
will either force the government’s hand 
on requisition action at farm and ele- 
vator level or corn may start to move in 
an encouraging way which will dissi- 
pate current fears. 

Although all government officials in- 
terviewed were unanimous in stating that 
price incentives would not be used, that 
alternative cannot be dismissed if a 
choice must be made between that and 
farm requisition. Top food policy men 
in the government are in the last analy- 
sis politicians and if they can find a 
safer course as, for instance, in open 
market purchases regardless of price, 
with subsidy money used to offset prices 
above OPA ceilings, they may take it, 
old timers here think. In any event 
the next 10 days are viewed as decisive 
in government feed policy matters, with 
the government facing a far more diffi- 
cult task than previously confronted 
them in regard to protein meals. The 
success with which that allocation pro- 
gram has been handled may encourage 
further experimentation with carbohy- 
drates. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
INTRODUCE NEW AIB MEMBERS 
New Yorx, N. Y.—Mrs. Gertrude 

Austin and Miss Lois Schenck, new 

members of the staff of the American 

Institute of Baking at Chicago, were in- 

troduced to New York food writers and 

others at a cocktail party in the offices 
of Miss Kathrine Wellingbrook, March 

30. Miss Wellingbrook, who was for- 

merly with the institute, is now conduct- 

ing her own consumer relations service. 
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NEW SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, INC. 


Yuxon, Oxra.—John H. McKinney 
has been promoted to the position of 
superintendent of the Dobry Flour Mills, 
Inc., succeeding John W. Moore, who 
resigned recently. Mr. McKinney, 88 
years old, has spent all of his adult 
years milling in Oklahoma and Texas 
and was for a long time Mr. Moore’s 
assistant. 
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LARABEE ELEVATOR 
DESTROYED BY FIRE 


337,000 Bus of Wheat Lost in Second 
Serious Property Loss for Com- 
pany Within Two Months 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fire destroyed the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co. Ellwood (Kan- 
sas) Elevator and 387,000 bus of wheat 
on April 1, the second serious property 
loss for the Larabee company within 
two months. 

The half million bushel wooden house 
was not itself considered valuable pfop- 
erty, but under the circumstances the 
big lot of wheat is a tragic loss. Ell- 
wood is across the river from St. Joseph, 
Mo., where Larabee owns and operates 
a large flour mill. The elevator was in 
a position to feed other Larabee mills 
as well. 

Starting from an undetermined origin, 
the fire was blazing at 2 a.m. when the 
watchman discovered it. It was be- 
lieved that airplanes cruising over that 
area first observed the fire and swooped 
over it to attract attention. The wheat 
was still burning on April 3, and efforts 
were being made to bring it under con- 
trol in such a way as to leave as much 
salvage grain as possible. John Stark, 
who handled the salvage at the Larabee 
mill explosion in Kansas City, already 
is on the job at Ellwood. 
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Congressional 
Opposition to 
OPA Fading Out 


Wasuinoctron, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration is no longer the 
popular whipping boy for Congress, 
according to observers here after an- 
alyzing hearings on extension legislation 
for that agency which have been in prog- 
ress for the past two weeks, All ses- 
sions have been characterized by rela- 
tively inconsequential sallies on the part 
of cross-examining senators. Virtually 
all witnesses have conceded the neces- 
sity of continued price control, with a 
few surprises coming from witnesses like 
Eric Johnson, president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, who told Senator 
Taft that business did not want higher 
prices, in answer to a question by the 
senator. Senator Taft contends that 
business should be permitted to earn 
profit margins on all lines of production 
within a company. 

Opposition to that point of view was 
probably best expressed by James F. 
Brownlee, deputy price administrator 
in charge of price, who clearly stated 
that in many instances producers have 
low-end or loss items in a line. 

However, the Senate is not the hotbed 
of opposition to OPA. The House can 
be expected to touch off the real fire- 
works against undesirable features of 
the present act. Chief of these is the 
retail price. rollback of meats and but- 
ter and probably the least defensible in 
view of the widening gap between in- 
come.and civilian goods. However, OPA 
profit studies of various phases of the 
food industry are under suspicion, with 
opponents fearful that price control is 
being abused as a profit control instru- 
ment. OPA officials have made no great 
secret over their industry cost studies 
and it may be expected that these same 
studies can be used to gain support for 


price control. For example, it is re- 
ported here in reliable OPA circles that 
in the steel industry cost studies have 
shown the necessity for price increases 
for certain steel products. If this an- 
nouncement is made, OPA officials will 
be able to show that cost studies easily 
can be the best méans of obtaining price 
advances. 

Economists at OPA are frankly afraid 
of deflationary aspects of parts of the 
price program, with the steel industry 
the immediate cause of concern. OPA 
studies of that industry are reported to 
show that if the steel industry were to 
operate at 100% of capacity on civilian 
goods, with prices determined from 
1936-39 base, it probably would lose 
money. No definite decision has been 
reached, but economists at OPA who 
have been accused of anti-business at- 
titude in the past are now asking that 
a 1941 price base be used in the price 
policy during reconversion of industry. 
Although the steel price policy is some- 
what remote from the milling industry, 
it is believed that important policy deci- 
sions will be enunciated when the steel 
price decision is announced and will pro- 
vide guides for policies in other fields. 
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DINNER MEETING HELD 
BY CHICAGO FEED CLUB 


Cuicaco, I1t.—The Chicago Feed Club 
held a well attended dinner meeting at 
the Morrison Hotel March 24. Douglas 
McKay, a grain broker on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, gave a splendid pro- 
gram of magic. He has served two 
terms as vice president of the Society of 
American Magicians and has also enter- 
tained large groups of service men on 
many occasions. 

President Charles Van Horssen an- 
nounced that the Chicago Feed Club 
will act as host to those in attendance 
at the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association convention at a _ cocktail 
party on May 18 from 5 to 7 p.m. 

A committee was also appointed to 
consider a revision of the club’s by-laws 
to permit nonresident memberships. On 
this committee are J. G. Nellis, Nellis 
Feed Co., chairman; C. W. Sievert, 
American Dry Milk Institute, and S. O. 
Werner, THe NortTHwesterN MILtER. 
The membership committee was asked to 
write members in the service after each 
meeting, to keep them posted as to the 
activities of the club. 

A number of out-of-town feed men 
were present at the meeting, including 
A. F. Hopkins, Charles M. Cox & Co., 
Boston, chairman of the board, Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Association; 
Fred Thomas, Larrowe Milling Co., De- 
tro:t; Tom G. Dyer, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Guy Hillier, Pen- 
ick & Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
C. M. Storms, Iowa Feed Co. Des 
Moines; Wayne Fish, Wayne Fish Co., 
Minneapolis; E. Peters, Kasco Mills, 
Toledo, and B. J. Owens, B. & J. Mill- 
ing Co., Jersey City. 
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ELEVATOR SUPERINTENDENTS MEET 
Minneapouis, Minn.—Arthur J. Lar- 
son of Hallet & Carey Co., was the 
principal speaker at the regular meet- 
ing of the Minneapolis chapter of the 
Society of Grain Elevator Superintend- 
ents on April 4, His topic was “What’s 
New on Insects and Grain Varieties.” 
A buffet supper preceded the meeting. 
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MORE WHEAT TO GO INTO FEEDS 
AS GRAIN PROBLEM GROWS ACUTE 


CCC Enlarges Feed Wheat Allocations—Bad Weather Aggravates 
Scarce Feed Grain Situation—Open Market 
Wheat Taken for Feed 


Substantial additional supplies of mill- 
ing wheat will disappear in feed channels 
this spring, The current tightening of 
market supplies of corn and other feed 
grains has resulted in an increase of 
11,000,000 bus in the feed wheat alloca- 
tion for April by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and open market purchases of 
wheat by -feed manufacturers is ex- 
pected to increase also, cutting into the 
rather limited carry-over of wheat that 
will be left at the end of this crop year. 

Approximately 28,000,000 bus of feed 
wheat has been allocated by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. for distribution by 
its four offices during April. Officials 
of that agency say that about 15% of 
the total allocation will be handled by 
local committees and that the remainder 
will be distributed through trade chan- 
nels. 

About 11,600,000 bus will be handled 
through the Chicago office. Kansas City 
is the next largest with 9,500,000. Min- 
neapolis obtains 3,400,000, while the 
Portland, Oregon, allocation remains un- 
changed at 4,200,000 bus. 

Distribution of limited amounts of 
feed wheat through government com- 
mittees should not provoke trade pro- 
tests, CCC officials say. It is their be- 
lief that most of this grain handled 
through these channels is in isolated 
communities where trade facilities are 
limited. 

In addition to the grain scarcity, feed 
manufacturers’ problems have been in- 
creased by an even greater tightness in 
the millfeed situation. There has been 
a sharp drop in millfeed production in 
March due to slower flour business and 
the feed industry has been hard hit by 
the change. March output was, 12% 
below the corresponding four weeks of 
February. In some of the largest mill- 
ing centers, nearly every flour mill is 
in the market to purchase millfeeds to 
fill commitments. 

These difficulties have turned more 
feed mills toward the wheat market, and 
there has been a sizable increase in open 
market purchases of wheat by feed 
mixers. The wheat market too is rather 
tight and there are no_ substantial 
amounts of feed grade wheat so buyers 
have had to pay full premiums for the 
best flour milling grades. 

Meanwhile bad weather is helping to 
aggravate the situation by making it 
difficult for farmers to get grain to ship- 
ping stations. It is feared that by the 
time weather clears plowing and plant- 
ing will have first cal] on the growers’ 
time and he will not bother with hauling 
grain. Wet weather has retarded dry- 
ing of corn on farms. 

There continues to be talk of direct 
government requisition of corn from 
farms and also the payment of a sub- 
sidy to make marketings more attrac- 
tive, but both these solutions are com- 
plicated and politically difficult. The 
more obvious solution of price adjust- 
ment between grain and hogs apparently 
has been ruled out. 

Another expedient which might stimu- 
late corn movement has been suggested 


in’ government circles. It is recom- 
mended that the government supply 
labor and vehicles for shucking and de- 
livering farm corn to country elevators. 
Advocates of this idea say that farmers 
lacking labor for these operations might 
be persuaded to sell part of their hold- 
ings under these conditions. 

Grain trade organizations are hopeful 
that. movement of set-aside corn from 
country elevators will be accomplished 
through terminal elevators permitting 
these operators to earn margins on set- 
aside corn. That question has been asked 


“of WFA, but it is not believed that a 


decision was reached as transactions in 
the commodity have been limited thus 
far. However, it is probable that grain 
trade organizations will press for a fa- 
vorable ruling before consequential 
amounts of corn begin to move under the 
order. 
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CARL A. HOULTON HEADS 
MILWAUKEE EXCHANGE 


Mitwavxez, Wis.—Carl A. Houlton, 
manager of the LaBudde Feed & Grain 
Co., Milwaukee, was elected president 
of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Ex- 
change at the annual election April 3. 
He succeeds W. C. Holstein, Mohr- 
Holste!n Commission Co. 

Succeeding Mr. Houlton as first vice 
president is Walter R. Vye, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., who has been ele- 
vated from the second vice presidency, 
to which Harry F. Franke, Franke Grain 
Co., Inc., has been elected. Retained as 
secretary-treasurer was Harry A. Plumb, 
with James G. O’Brien, renamed assist- 
ant to Mr. Plumb. 

Directors elected were William R. 
Madden and Elmer F, Paetow, incum- 
bent, and H. W. Kusserow, all for 
three-year terms. Elected to the board 
of arbitration were W. G. Hottensen, 
George E. Koppelkam and W, C. Moll. 
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ARGENTINE WHEAT SALE 
TO MEXICO SIGNIFICANT 


The reported purchase of nearly 5,- 
000,000 bus of Argentine wheat by Mex- 
ico is generally interpreted in the. trade 
as indicating an improved shipping situ- 
ation, with the possibility of both wheat 
and corn being brought to the United 
States from the southern hemisphere 
country to relieve the acute feed situa- 
tion. 

If transportation can be arranged, siz- 
able amounts of Argentine grain may 
be available. The War Food Adminis- 
tration is reported to be searching for 
ways to bring the needed supplies here 
and has asked the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration to allocate more boats for 
such movement. 

If any quantity of Argentine corn can 
be brought to the eastern seaboard, not 
only will it aid the critical supply situ- 
ation in that area but it might also 
have a tendency to bring out more corn 
from farms in the central producing 
areas. 
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TO SPECIFIC LICENSE CONTROL 
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FLOUR EXPORTS TO BE RESTORED 


Ge 
Removal From. General Licensing Announced for May 1—Cuban 
Export Subsidy Rate Subject to Revision Following 
Washington Conference This Week 


Wasuinoron, D.C.—The Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration has postponed un- 
til May 1 making effective a plan un- 
der which flour exports from the United 
States will be removed from general 
to specific license control. Under the 
revised arrangement exporters will be 
required to obtain express permission 
from the government before making 
shipments, whereas at present licensed 
exporters may ship when cargo space is 
available. ' 

The change originally was proposed 
for April 1, under Currrent Export 
Bulletin No. 151, dated March 14, shift- 
ing from general to. specific licensing 
wheat flour and cereal foods, wheat 
semolina, corn, biscuits and crackers and 
other grains and preparations. Post- 
ponement is effected, with respect to 
wheat flour, by Bulletin No. 154, issued 
March 30. 

With allocations exceeding former 
business volume in Latin American 
countries it is believed that all mills 
wishing to export will be able to par- 
ticipate in the changed program. 


EXPORT SUBSIDY RESTORED 


In compliance with an agreement 
made several months ago in which the 
Cuban government agreed to sell to the 
United States the exportable surplus of 
the 1944 Cuban sugar crop at a speci- 
fied price, the War Food Administra- 
tion on March 30 announced a program 
designed to stabilize the price of flour 
shipped to that country from the United 
States for the remainder of 1944. The 
program involves the absorption of cer- 
tain losses in connection with the deliv- 
ery of flour at specified prices, and sub- 
sidy payments will be made to exporters 
of flour manufactured from wheat pro- 
duced in the United States. 

On March 30 the Office of Distribu- 
tion of WFA announced that the subsidy 
rate effective from 2 p.m., E.W.T., March 
30, until 2 p.m., April 6, would be $1.25 
per 100 lbs net. It was specified that 
flour sold during the rate period must 
be shipped from the mill not later than 
May 31 and exported not later than 
July 31. 

With William T. McArthur, general 
manager of the Flour Millers Export 
Association, representative exporting mill- 
ers will confer with WFA officials this 
week concerning the rate that will ap- 
ply subsequent to April 6, which, it is 
hoped, will be larger, The problem is 
bound up with the export ceiling on 
flour, which simultaneously may be re- 
vised by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 

THE CUBAN COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT 


Unlike previous flour export programs 
which were developed to encourage and 
maintain foreign markets for United 
States wheat products the new program 
is intended specifically to fulfill a com- 
mercial agreement. For that reason it 
will not apply to any country other than 
Cuba. 

Under the 1944 program, sales of flour 
to a Cuban buyer will not be approved 


until sales by any exporter to the same 
buyer under the 1943 program have 
been liquidated. The exporter, there- 
fore, will be required to include in his 
notices of sale the name and address of 
each foreign buyer. The exporter also 
must await notice that the sale has 
been accepted before giving confirma- 
tion to his buyer. 

A quantity of flour remains for export 
to Cuba from sales made under the 1948 
wheat-flour-export program prior to its 
termination on June 30, 1943. Export- 
ers may obtain a time extension for ship- 
ment of this flour by making application 
to an agent of the war food administra- 
tor. Extensions, however, will not be 
granted to a date later than Dec. 31, 
1944, and claims must be filed by Feb. 
28, 1945. There will be no extension 
of time for exportation under either 
program beyond Dec. 31, 1944. 

To assist exporters in shipping the 
balance of flour sold to countries other 
than Cuba under the 1943 program, rea- 
sonable time extensions will be granted 
beyond March 381, 1944, but not beyond 
Dec. 31, 1944. This flour is urgently 
needed for consumption in the countries 
where it was sold. Exportation has 
been prevented by heavy military de- 
mands on available shipping space. 
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Confusion Grows 
In War Manpower 
Decisions 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—War Food Ad- 
ministration officials have been dropped 
from membership on the recently formed 
manpower allocation committee, con- 
ceived in confusion one week ago. The 
reason attributed for this strange re- 
versal was that requests for further de- 
ferments by WFA were entirely out of 
line with possibilities. However, as 
pointed out last week, the proposed 
plans of the committee were considered 
futile by insiders here and the elimina- 
tion of WFA from participation in the 
committee’s musings will have virtually 
no effect whatever. 

However, the manifest confusion with- 
in official manpower circles could be 
no more clearly delineated than in 
this about-face. Valuable time of: hard 
working baking and grain industry offi- 
cials at operating levels has been con- 
sumed in preparing data for the Mc- 
Nutt group. The baking section at 
WFA was preparing an industry-wide 
questionnaire to determine exactly fur- 
ther deferment requirements. With in- 
imitable caprice all these efforts have 
been erased. One overtaxed official with 
some bitterness pointed out how these 
reversals destroy public confidence in 
government. 

With the dropping of WFA from the 
committee, selective service headquar- 
ters announced that the much criticized 
farm unit basis for farm worker defer- 
ment had also been discarded. 





The disputed farm unit base for de- 
ferments in this category has been op- 
posed by selective service for a long 
time but Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials have clung to it even after the 
obvious defects of it were pointed out. 
The effect of the most recent ruling will 
be to place farm deferments on the basis 
of individual merit as in industry. There 
is a strong suspicion in some quarters 
that this move has a political character 
to counter the effect of manpower drafts 
within industry. 

Responsible officials here who last 
week criticized the ineptitude and fum- 
bling of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion say now that no action which this 
super-agency committee may take will 
have appreciable effect in deferring oth- 
er than the most highly essential work- 
ers. Reclassification orders have been 
in the hands of local selective service 
boards for some time and the drafting 
process is working within the 18-26 age 
group now. By the time the WMC com- 
mittee formulates a policy and relays 
it to the field it is likely that many 
of the men now under discussion will 
have entered the armed service. 


¥ ¥ 


WMC Committee 
Establishes Standard 
for Deferments 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The committee 
on manpower claimants of the War Man- 
power Commission, composed of repre- 
sentatives of government agencies deal- 
ing with industry, failed to decide on 
any degree of essentiality between vari- 
ous industries at a meeting last week. 
However, the committee announced the 
following criteria as the only official test 
in granting further occupational defer- 
ments: 

“Production or service, whether of end 
products or components, must be so crit- 
ical that output is insufficient to support 
immediate war objectives. 

“Recommendation for deferment of 
registrants under 26 engaged in critical 
production or service will be limited to 
specific individuals engaged in work 
which requires extreme or specialized 
skill or knowledge of high educational 
qualification, and then only when the 
individual is irreplaceable from other 
less urgent work within plant or by re- 
cruitment.” 

Washington observers believe this to 
mean that each deferment request will 
have to be judged on individual merit 
without regard to industry and _ that 
precedents cannot be drawn between in- 
dustries. 
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DU PONT ACQUIRES PROPERTY 

New York, N. Y.—Phe du Pont Co. 
has taken an option to buy 822 acres 
near La Porte, Texas, for a plant to 
make phenothiazine, a chemical synthetic 
for ridding livestock of internal para- 
sites, for peacetime production. This is 
the product shipped to Africa after the 
invasion in large amounts under lend- 
lease to treat’more than 2,000,000 sheep. 
The construction-of a plant in East Chi- 
cago, Ind., to manufacture..a fluorine 
refrigerant for malaria mosquito com- 
bat is also announced. Kinetic Chemi- 
cais, inc., owned jointly by du Pont and 
General Motors, will make this product, 
which also will be produced at a new 
plant to be. opened soon at Deepwater, 
N. Ji. : 
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BOOST IN SOYBEAN 
PLANTINGS SOUGHT 


Plan to Exchange Beans for Meal Pro- 
posed at Chicago Meeting—Grad- 
ing Recommendations Given 


Cuicaco, I11.—A_ priority system 
whereby growers of soybeans would be 
able to obtain meal in return for beans 
sold as an inducement to increase soy- 
bean acreage was discussed at a meet- 
ing March 28 of the soybean industry, 
officials of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
and the War Food Administration. Wal- 
ter C. Berger, head of the feed and live- 
stock branch of WFA, directed the dis- 
cussion, pointing out that the govern- 
ment is particularly anxious at this time 
to increase soybean plantings. 

Although some interest was shown in 
the plan as described, it was felt that 
intentions to plant are already pretty 
well defined and that any program must 
be put into effect immediately if plant- 
ing schedules are to be altered. Feed 
manufacturers expressed opposition to 
the plan because it was felt that it could 
not be administered equitably as the 
growers would be given a priority on 
the supply available and _ processors 
would get less. 

A grading schedule for the 1944 crop 
of soybeans was proposed to the CCC 
by a group of industry representatives. 
The committee recommended that prices 
for lower quality soybeans be deter- 
mined by deducting the following dis- 
counts from the basis support prices as 
follows: 

1. Test weight—t%c bu for each full 
pound under 54 lbs. 

2. Moisture—l14c bu for each full 
14% of moisture in excess of 14% mois- 
ture and 2c bu for each full 4%% in ex- 
cess of 18%. 

83. Splits—%4c bu for each full 5% 
in excess of 15%. 

4. Damage, other than green damage 
—y¥,c bu for each full 1% in excess of 
3%, but not in excess of 25%; 1c bu 
for each full 1% in excess of 25%, but 
not in excess of 60%; 11,4c bu for each 
full 1% in excess of 60. When soybeans 
contain total damage in excess of 3%, 
the first 3% of the total damage shall 
be considered to be damage other than 
green damage. 

5. Green damage—lIc bu for each full 
5% of green damage in excess of 3% 
total damage. 

6. Dockage and foreign material— 
The net number of bushels shall be de- 
termined on the basis of 60 lbs of soy- 
beans free of dockage and foreign ma- 
terial in excess of 2%. Only full per- 
centages will be considered for discount 
purpose. 

7. No discount will be made for soy- 
beans having an odor due solely to green 
damage. Soybeans which grade sour, 
musty and, or, heating shall be subject 
to a special discount. 

The above grading considerations were 
made to implement an announcement of 
the CCC made March 4 at which time 
it was stated that soybeans produced in 
1944 would be supported at a price to 
farmers of $2.04 bu for green and yel- 
low soybeans grading No. 2 or better 
with 14% moisture content delivered to 
country elevators or other normal pro- 
ducer delivery points. 
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INVENTORY EXTENSION 
FOR PROTEINS GRANTED 


Several Factors Turn Famine Toward 
Surplus Condition—Set-aside 
May Stay at 20% 


Partly as a by-product of the present 
grain shortage, the protein “famine” of 
the past two months is showing the 
first signs of turning into a protein 
surplus. 

The changing situation may lead to 
lowering the May set-aside percentage 
of oil seed meals and has already result- 
ed in expanding inventory limitations 
from 30 days to 60 days. While the de- 
cision has not yet.been made, War Food 
Administration officials in the feed and 
livestock branch think now that it will 
be decided to continue the 20% set-aside 
in May. Emphasis will be placed on 
prompt distribution of allocations within 
each state and the return of any sur- 
plus to processors by the middle of 
each month. 

The 60-day limitation on inventories 
was announced March 31 in Amendment 
2 to revision 3 of FPO 9. 

The ruling applies to all protein meal 
except fish meal, which continues on a 
season’s requirements basis. | Tankage 
and meat scrap already are on a 60-day 
basis. Exceptions on protein meal de- 
liveries in single carload lots in quanti- 
ties of 2,000 lbs or less, and for range 
feeding, which prevailed under the orig- 
inal order, continue as before. 

There are several reasons for the 
growing easiness of protein feeds: 

1—The quota allocation system and 
inventory curtailment restricted the use 
of protein feeds by many firms which 
might otherwise have used more in the 
past few months. 

2.—The shortage of grains and mill- 
feed, which has become very acute in 
the past few weeks, has limited mixed 
feed production and thus held back con- 
sumption of protein in mixed feeds, 

3.—The conservation campaign against 
feeding of unmixed protein meals by 
farmers has been successful and far less 
protein meal has been sold as such to 
farmers in the past several months. The 
difference has been reflected in supplies 
available to feed mixers. 

4.—The government set-aside program 
has built up backlogs of protein feeds 
in some sections and not all of the allo- 
cations have been put into consumption. 

The combined result of these factors 
has been much freer availability of pro- 
tein feeds. In one market recently some 
125 cars of protein meal arrived in a 
week, far more than the market could 
use in that period. Another instance 
was the arrival of so many cars at a 
mill that they could not be unloaded 
fast enough and a railroad embargo was 
threatened. 

Indicative of the relative decline in 
value of protein meals and increase in 
importance of feed grains are reports 
of recent trades of one car of soybean 
meal for two of corn. Some time ago 
a car of soybean meal would have 
brought ten cars of corn in return. 

Some feed men are of the opinion that 
the present easiness is likely to be in- 
tensified and they do not look for any 
greater disappearance in direct feeding 
of protein meals. They believe that, 
even should protein feeds become freely 


available again, farmers who have not 
been able to buy these feeds for some 
time will find the current level of prices 
so high that they will not buy freely 
anyway. Many of them made their last 
purchases on a lower price level. Some 
feed men go so far as to say they would 
not be surprised to see protein feeds 
drop away from ceilings, if present 
conditions persist. 


OPINIONS DIFFER 


In the original discussion of May set- 
aside percentages, WFA first planned 
a 10% figure, although some conferees 
believed that conditions had improved 
to such an extent that any further set- 
aside would be unnecessary at this time. 
However, the question of a longer in- 
ventory period brought about a revision 
of plans and 20% may be continued in 
May. The 30-day inventory limit caused 
the greatest difficulty in the Southeast 
and’on Pacific Coast. 

Allocation procedure will be tightened. 
Telegrams have gone out to state com- 
mittees informing them that allocations 
must be made within five days and un- 
used tonnage returned by the 15th of 
the month. There has been some diffi- 
culty where local groups have obtained 
allocations and proceeded to “sit on” 
them. If this can be eliminated, it is 
believed that a generally freer condi- 
tion will result and remove spotty tight- 
ness in supply in regions where some 
difficulty is still reported. 
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OKLAHOMANS FAVOR JOINT 
ACTION ON CONSERVATION 


Oxtanoma City, OxLa.—Consolidation 
of all federal and state soil conservation 
agencies was recommended by 600 dele- 
gates attending Oklahoma’s first save- 
the-soil clinic held here March 27-28. 
The group also urged legislation making 
it mandatory for state and county high- 
way authorities to co-operate in soil 
conservation work in the prevention of 
erosion along the highways. 

Speakers on the program included R. 
S. Kerr, governor of Oklahoma; Louis 
Bromfield, Ohio author-farmer; Dr. Paul 
B. Sears, Oberlin (Ohio) College, and 
Dr. H. H. Bennett, chief of the Soil 
Conservation Service, Washington. 

It was proposed to organize a state 
chapter of “Friends of the Land” un- 
der the leadership of the conservation 
committee of the Oklahoma City Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
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SEVEN STATES CONSIDER 

MACHINERY LENDING PLANS 

Omana, Nes. — Representatives of 
seven states will confer with federal 
officials in Omaha April 5-6 to work 
out reciprocal agreements for moving 
small grain combines and trucks across 
from Texas to North Dakota during the 
harvest season. Officials of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency said dele- 
gations are expected from Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, North 
Dakota and South Dakota to consider 
plans to encourage and facilitate move- 
ment of the machinery. A similar plan 
was carried out on a smaller scale last 
year. 

The states involved will work with 
the Office of Price Administration, War 
Food Administration and Office of De- 
fense Transportation. 
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MORE CARS FOR CANADIAN GRAIN 
IN PROSPECT FOR THIS QUARTER 


Survey of Needs by Shippers’ Board, Railroad Association Shows 
Domestic Requirements Will Be Less—Senator Reed 
Withdraws Congressional Objection to Diversion 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Prospects at this 
time for diversion of additional boxcars 
for importation of Canadian wheat into 
the United States are good. A survey 
conducted by the Mid-West Shippers’ 
Advisory Board indicates that require- 
ments for all types of cars in the cen- 
tral west during the April-June quarter 
will be 2.8% less than the actual load- 
ings in the corresponding period last 
year and the requirements for boxcars 
for cement and brick and clay products 
will be down from 20 to 30%, thus mak- 
ing available that type of car for grain 
handling. 

A threat of congressional action to 
block the diversion of American railroad 
cars ‘to Canada for the importation of 
Canadian wheat was withdrawn April 3 
by Senator Clyde M. Reed, chairman 
of a Senate subcommittee investigating 
the shortage of railroad cars. 

Senator Reed said that a_ survey 
showed that most of the grains clogging 
commercial elevators in the United 
States grain belt six weeks ago have now 
been moved to terminals. He made 
public a report of the Association of 
American Railroads which showed that 
only a dozen elevators still were blocked 
for lack of boxcars. There were more 
than 700 elevators closed during Feb- 
ruary in the middle and northwestern 
states. 

In mid-February the number of Amer- 
ican boxcars going to Canada for ship- 
ment of grain to the United States was 
cut from 200 to 100 per day. That cut 
was in effect until mid-March at which 
time the country elevators were open 
again. 

The estimate of needs for the second 
quarter, as prepared by the Mid-West 
Shippers’ Advisory Board, indicates an 
increase of 10% in the number of cars 
needed for grain. Loadings during the 
second quarter of 1943 totaled 70,250 
cars. 

No increase in loadings is anticipated 
for flour, meal and other mill products, 
the advisory board believes. 

Attempts are being made by the War 
Food Administration to import 150 box- 
cars a day of Canadian oats and barley 
for distribution to livestock feed short- 
age areas in this country. A WFA 
spokesman said on April 3 that nego- 
tiations are under way with Canadian 


officials for cars to be sent directly to 
Canadian elevators to pick up grain 
for areas needing the feed in this coun- 
try. 

It has been reported that the Quaker 
Oats Co. has been granted permission 
to bring in about 2,000,000 bus of oats 
from Canada, if the company will fur- 
nish the cars. The Quaker company 
apparently also has back orders of oats 
in Canada which probably could be 
moved if plans for additional car diver- 
sion go through. 

The bringing in of feed grains from 
Canada involves the problem of price 
and it is reported that equalization of 
oats prices at Buffalo with Chicago and 
Minneapolis is under study. 

The shipment of oats and barley to 
this country would be in addition to 
the 200 cars of feed wheat coming into 
this country from Canada. Canadian 
railroads have indicated that they can 
handle an additional 125 cars more than 
the 200 now going into the country. 
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WESBY R. PARKER TO HEAD 
SALES FOR IGLEHEART BROS. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Wesby R. Parker, 
for the last three years regional man- 
ager here of the grocery products divi- 
sion of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
has resigned to accept the position of 
sales manager for Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
Evansville, Ind. 

Associated with the grocery products 
division of the Pillsbury company since 
that branch was started, Mr. Parker was 
placed in charge of the Kansas City 
office late in 1940. He had supervision 
also over the division offices at Dallas 
and Oklahoma, although all three offices 
are of equal standing. 

He visited Minneapolis last week to 
attend to affairs incident to his im- 
pending change, and will leave for his 
new position about April 15. 
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CCC CORN LOANS 
Wasuineton, D. C.—The Commodity 

Credit Corp. through March 25, 1944, 

had completed 6,140 loans on 6,901,942 

bus of corn in the amount of $5,815,- 

680.15. The average amount advanced 

was 84c bu. On March 27, 1943, 45,525 

loans had been completed on 538,586,813 

bus in the amount of $41,430,323.17. 








Oats Réaulation Exwected May 1 


Wasuincton, D. C.—While several top 
policy questions remain to be decided, 
Office of Price Administration officials 
at operating levels state that a specific 
regulation for oats probably will be 
issued about May 1. If plans develop 
as expected, the minor grain sorghums 
order may be ready at the same time. 
Progress with the barley order is slower 
and issuance of that regulation will fol- 
low at a later date. 

Policy questions yet to be decided 
concern farm-to-farm sales and trade 


margins over cost. Similar questions 
have also been raised over the hay or- 
der. Influential officials at OPA appear 
to favor allowing the farmer the “on- 
track” price in sales to other farmers, 
but it is doubtful that OPA can be 
persuaded to agree to margins over cost 
instead of over maximum prices. Busi- 
ness men at OPA contend that often 
margins over cost do not return a profit 
to sellers of these commodities. What- 


ever decision is made on these questions 
for any single commodity probably will 
be followed for others. 
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LACK OF SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS .-- 
CHIEF CONCERN OF FLOUR MILLERS 


Flour Piles Up as Government Gives No Directions—Terminal 
Mills Curtail Operations 50%—April Subsidy Causes 
No Buying Wave, but Business Slightly Better 


Millers at the leading flour markets 
in the United States are more concerned 
about the lack of shipping instructions 
from the government than they are about 
new sales. The government ordered out 
some flour at Minneapolis recently for 

the first time in sev- 

eral weeks, but for 

the most part mill- 

ers have had no di- 

rections at all. Be- 

cause of this, many 
mills, particularly those terminal mills 
in the Pacific Northwest have been 
forced to curtail operations 50%, Al- 
though the slightly increased subsidy for 
April did not cause a flood of buying, 
most markets report business a little 
better. Some of the selling is done at 
bargain levels, but other brands com- 
mand good prices. 

A large lot of flour purchased by a 
middle western chain baker and an or- 
der from the army brought sales of 
flour in the Southwest to 62% of capac- 
ity last week, compared with 21% the 
previous week and 32% a year ago. 
Outside of this, business is dull. The 
availability of feed for the mixed car 
trade limits family business, and bakers 
are not interested since sales are being 
made below the ceiling. Only the scar- 
city of wheat needles an occasional baker 
into booking further ahead. Clears are 
still plentiful. Operations are not heavy, 
directions are hard to obtain. The large 
bakery order is for midsummer shipment 
and does not affect current operations. 

Spring wheat sales in the Northwest 
represented 90% of capacity last week, 
although millers reported a dull, un- 
eventful week. This figure compares 
with 100% a week earlier and 41% a 
year ago. Some bakers, pursuing the 
policy of keeping booked ahead for 
120 days, bought a month’s supply. The 
most encouraging note at the Minne- 


apolis market is that the price cutting 
seems to be subsiding. The current mar- 
ket is 10c sack under the ceilings, com- 
pared with 20c or more a week ago. 
For the first time in several weeks, the 
government has ordered out some flour. 

Strength in the cash wheat market 
provides the principal source of stimu- 
lus to Buffalo buyers. A spurt of 
family and bakery sales ended a month 
of sluggishness, promising more activity 
during April. Directions continue fair, 
and clears are somewhat firmer in price. 
Production has tapered off, causing a 
tight situation in the by-products mar- 
ket. The demand has exceeded the 
supply for many weeks. 

Other eastern markets report the vol- 
ume of business better with buying gen- 
eral by jobbers and many med‘um sized 
bakers. Clears are easier and cover a 
wider spread in values. 

The market is quiet at Chicago. Steady 
small lot buying is reported with an 
occasional larger sale to bakers whose 
stocks need replenishing. Shipping direc- 
tions are slightly improved. Family de- 
mand shows some improvement, with 
sales more numerous. Deliveries are 
better. 

Millers in the soft wheat milling sec- 
tion of the central and southeastern 
states report business almost at a stand- 
still. The subsidy discrimination has 
caused many soft wheat users to turn 
to hard wheat. 

Markets in the Pacific Northwest re- 
main unchanged. New bookings are 
down to a minimum and there is little 
hope of any improvement for the imme- 
diate future for the domestic and bak- 
ery trade are well booked far ahead. 
Terminal mills are now operating at less 
than 50% of capacity. The government 
is not giving shipping instructions and 
no relief is looked for until the opening 
of navigation to far eastern Russian 





Flour Output About the Same 


The output of flour in March remained about the same as the February output, 
with a slight decrease of 59,000 sacks noted, according to figures compiled by THE 
NoRTHWESTERN MILLER. Production in March reached 14,151,428 sacks, representing 
73% of the total output of the United States, while the same mills turned out 14,210,- 
355 sacks in the previous month. A year ago, with 64% of the nation’s output re- 


ported, the figure was 14,045,087 sacks. 


Two years ago the output, based on the 


64% figure, was 10,953,413 sacks in March and three years ago 11,371,857 sacks. 

All milling sections except the Southwest showed an increase over the output 
of the month preceding. Compared with the previous month, production in the North- 
west was up 44,000 sacks, Buffalo 121,000 sacks, the Pacific Northwest 27,000 sacks 
and the central and southeastern states 59,000 sacks. Production in the Southwest was 


off 311,000 sacks. 


Complete details of production by various sections for the past three years are 


shown in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


March, 1944 
cs ke SETTER ET Lo eka *3,016,039 
INE. h-9'6 9 aco: b'c:aid bike e peas 5,028,140 
DE - vrbiiVesbececisceweveves 2,206,319 
Central and Southeastern....... *2,410,001 
North Pacific Coast ........... 1,490,929 
SESS SAE Sy 14,151,428 
*Partly estimated. 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 





Previous r March 


month 1943 1942 1941 

2,971,836 3,075,727 2,502,475 2,352,047 
5,338,925 5,223,109 4,149,571 4,233,039 
2,085,540 2,229,508 1,670,894 1,712,966 
2,350,532 2,173,473 1,470,996 1,832,921 
1,463,522 1,343,270 1,159,477 1,240,884 





14,210,355 14,045,087 10,953,413 11,371,857 


73 64 64 64 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTSt 
March, 1944 February, 1944. March, 1943 
692,246 650,950 963, 
tNine companies. 


March, 1942 March, 1941 
387 680,224 565,917 


ports. It is expected that flour will 
move in that direction in large volume. 


PRODUCTION 
Flour production remained largely un- 
changed as compared with the previous 
week, with only a very small decrease 
noted. The total output of the mills re- 
porting to Tue NortHwesTern MILLER, 
accounting for 738% of the nation’s out- 
put of flour, amounted to 3,084,558 sacks 
compared with 3,097,339 sacks in the 
previous week, In the similar period 
a year ago, when the mills reporting ac- 
counted for 64% of the total, the figure 
was 3,048,024, two years ago it was 
2,404,471 and three years ago 2,698,443. 
Production showed an increase of 10,000 
sacks in the Southwest, 10,000 sacks in 
the Northwest and 34,000 sacks in the 
Pacific Northwest. Production was off 
24,000 sacks in Buffalo and 43,000 sacks 
in the central and southeastern states. 
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ROOSEVELT SIGNS BILL 
FOR DUTY-FREE WHEAT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—President Roose- 
velt during the past week signed the 
bill permitting Canadian wheat to enter 
the United States duty free for an addi- 
tional 90-day period. The original 90- 
day period expired March 22. Oats for 
human consumption will also be admitted 
as the result of an amendment tacked on 
by the Senate to the House version of 
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the bill. Feed screenings and oat scalp- 
ings were not included. 

The complete text of H. R. 4410 fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1 of the joint resolution entitled ‘Joint 
resolution to permit the importation from 
foreign countries free of duty, during a 
period of 90 days, of certain grains and 
other products to be used for livestock and 
poultry feed, and suspending for two months 
the increase in the tax rates under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act,” ap- 
proved Dec. 22, 1943 (Public Law 211, 78th 
Congress), is amended to read as follows: 

“That (a) notwithstanding the provisions 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, the following, 
when imported into the United States from 
foreign countries, and when entered, or 
withdrawn from wareh , for p- 
tion, at any ‘time after Dec. 22, 1943, and 
— June 20, 1944, shall be exempt from 

uty: 

“(1) Wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax, cot- 
tonseed, corn, or hay, or products in chief 
value of one or more of the foregoing or 
derivatives thereof any of the foregoing 
if to be used as, or as a constituent part 
of, feed for livestock and poultry. 

(2) Flaxseed, if the entry or withdrawal 
is after the date this paragraph takes 
effect. 

“(3) Oats to be used for purposes of 
human consumption, if the entry or with- 
drawal is after the date this paragraph 
takes effect, 

“(b) This joint resolution shall not be 
construed to authorize the importation of 
wheat for milling purposes. 

“(c) As used in this joint resolution the 
term ‘United States’ means the _ several 
states, the District of Columbia, the terri- 
tories, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands.”’ 
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Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with eomparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 
co—— Week ending——_,, 
Mch. 18 Mch. 25 April 1 
Five mills ...... 31,541 25,517 *25,317 
*Four mills. 
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SERIOUS SHORTAGE OF FEED GRAIN 
SUPPLIES CONTINUES 


xO 


Daily Offerings of Corn, Oats, Barley Far Below Demand— 
Wheat Millfeeds Very Scarce—Oil Seed Meals in Fair 
Supply—Index Figure Unchanged 


Scarcity of feed grain supplies which 
are available to feeders and feed manu- 
facturers continues to hold the center 
of attention in the general feed market 
picture. Daily offerings of corn, oats 
and barley do not begin to take care of 
the demand. Offer- 
ings of wheat mill- 
feeds also continue 
very scarce but de- 
liveries of linseed 
meal and soybean 
meal though still behind the demand 
now appear more nearly balanced to 
absolute needs. Developments in the 
feed grain supply situation will play an 
important part in the current feed 
crisis. Feeders, feed handlers, mixed 
feed manufacturers and government offi- 
eials are all therefore anxiously watch- 
ing the progress in such matters as the 
feed grain import program, the corn 
set-aside order, spring pasture develop- 
ments, and new crop conditions. 

The index number of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices is unchanged at 193.5 com- 
pared with 176.9 for the corresponding 
week last year. The increase in the 
index number over a year ago is due 
principally to advances in cottonseed 
meal, soybean meal, gluten and hominy 
feeds. Linseed meal is lower than a 
year ago while wheat feeds, brewers’ 
and distillers’ grains are about un- 
changed. Alfalfa meal is well above 
last season and tankage also is some- 
what higher. 

Millfeed production last week held 
about unchanged from the week pre- 





vious, with output at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and in the Southwest: total- 
ing 48,938 tons, according to figures 
compiled by Tue NortHwesrern MILiERr. 
A week earlier production was figured 
at 48,295 tons, and 50,349 in the similar 
week a year ago. Crop year output 
to date amounts to 2,140,565 tons as 
against 1,958,887 at the same time last 
year. Complete details of production 
are shown in the table on the opposite 
page. 

Flour mill operations at Minneapolis 
and the Northwest show a further de- 
crease and offerings of wheat millfeeds 
are still completely out of the picture. 
Even those buyers ready to take on 
mixed cars of flour are unable to secure 
the feed. Meanwhile mixed feed manu- 
facturers have also largely absorbed the 
accumulated stocks of low grade flour 
and clears. 

A very tight situation continues in 
the millfeed market at Chicago and 
near-by territory. Although pastures in 
that area are reported in favorable con- 
dition for this time of the year, demand 
for by-product feeds of all kinds con- 
tinues far in excess of the output. A 
good demand for CCC ground feed 
wheat prevails in the Chicago area but 
movement is not large. 

Corn movement has come to a near 
halt at the Kansas City market and 
with oats, barley and grain sorghums 
available only in extremely limited 
amounts, the feed demand and supply 
situation is now further unbalanced. 
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Feed Grain Situation Rules 
Wheat Market Action 


Futures Trading Dwindles—Price Movement Narrow— 
Winter Wheat Outlook Continues to Improve 


Continued tightness of feed grains con- 
tinues as the outstanding grain market 
feature. Futures trading in wheat is 
of dwindling volume and is confined to 
the deliveries beyond May, the latter 
holding firmly at ceiling levels reached 
over a week ago. 
In addition to the 
decidedly out of bal- 
ance supply and de- 
mand situation in 
feed grains, impor- 
tant developments include a 1c advance 
in the parity price of wheat and other 
major grains, an increase in the April 
allotments of CCC feed wheat, 90-day 
extension to the exemption from duty 
on wheat and other grains for feed, fur- 
ther reports of improving prospects in 
winter wheat areas, and an increase in 
the flour subsidy rates for hard wheat 
and durum. 

Weather continues favorable for the 
winter wheat crop, with improvement 
fairly general in the principal produc- 
ing areas. In the previously most fa- 
vorable sections such as Nebraska, con- 
siderable improvement is in evidence. In 
the eastern half of Kansas plants now 
generally cover the ground, but in the 
western half many fields are still bare 
or merely showing in drill rows. Very 
little spring wheat, oats and barley have 
been seeded in the central plains area; 
seeding is reported three weeks or more 
late. The spring wheat belt is largely 
snow covered with preparations for 
seeding mostly at a standstill. 

Scarcity of wheat is beginning to 
cause considerable worry among flour 
millers as the situation tightens at Kan- 
sas City. Low protein wheat is almost 
unobtainable and 16% or better protein, 
although still offered, is not plentiful. 

Feed mills are in competition for open 
market wheat, Several hundred thou- 
sand bushels of high protein wheat were 
sold out of the southwest to feed manu- 
facturers last week, further tightening 
the situation. Moreover, farmers who 
cannot get corn and other grains are 
in some instances beginning to feed 
wheat. 

Although wheat is not as scarce as 
oats, barley and corn, few can see 
where the situation can get much bet- 
ter until new crop. Movement from the 
country is not as slow as it was, but it 
does not satisfy day to day demand. 

A record was set in the Hutchinson 
cash wheat market last week which 
passed without posting of a single casb 
sale. Nearly all the limited receipts 
were consigned on contract and the few 
transactions taking place were after 
hours. Not a sample appeared on the 
Board of Trade. 

Muddy roads and bad weather have 
stifled all movement from farms and 
very little wheat remains to be marketed. 
Last week was the first with not a sale 
posted but traders freely predict it 
won’t be the last. Despite a strong 
demand they see little free wheat move- 
ment on the old crop year. 

The cash wheat market at Minneapo- 
lis is unusually strong, all grades com- 
manding full ceilings, both for spot and 








to arrive. Offerings for sale, however, 
are negligible, despite the heavy re- 
ceipts. Aside from that earmarked for 
the CCC, the bulk of the receipts is 
applied against old purchases made to 
arrive, and do not show up on the trad- 
ing floor for sale. 

Pacific Northwest markets report a 
good demand for hard winters from the 
middle west, but local shippers are un- 
able to fill many of these inquiries due 
to lack of selling on the part of the 
farmers. The middle western trade will 
buy hard winters up to 12% protein, 
but prefer the 9% and 10%. Lack of 
farm selling is restricting the volume of 
business that can be done. 

A small demand from California for 
feed wheat is due to the lack of corn 
movement from the middle west. There 
is little milling demand for wheat from 
California, however. 
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SECOND QUARTER BURLAP 
ALLOCATIONS UNDER WAY 


New York, N. Y.—The availability of 
second quarter burlap allocations began 
April 8. Announcement of these allot- 
ments was made some time ago and 
clearances are being made through the 
Central Burlap Office in anticipation of 
this date. Shipments from India have 
been moving regularly, although the 
growing importance of Calcutta for in- 
coming war supplies handicaps loading 
facilities, and the transportation of jute 
from up country is likewise suffering 
from the congestion on railroads and 
highways feeding th:s central market. 
Exports from India for the July-Novem- 
ber, 1943, period were cut nearly in 
two from the 1942 comparable period 
because of this factor. In the United 
States, however, there was a heavy jute 
stockpile for the first years of the war 
due to the priority of it over burlap, 
and doubtless for that reason imports 
into this country have been less. 

It is felt in some quarters that the 
supply of burlap available this year for 
the bag trade may run nearly 70 to 75% 
of prewar supplies. This might mean 
that cotton needs would only have to 
show an increase of 25% if no allowance 
were made for the expansion of textile 
bags. 

Last week limited quantities of osna- 
burgs and sheetings were purchased by 
bag manufacturers, but offerings con- 
tinue light. The National Cotton Coun- 
cil of America is trying through such 
Washington channels as the War Pro- 
duction Board, War Food Administra- 
tion, and the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, to have ceilings on cotton tex- 
tiles raised to conform with the ad- 
vances in all costs entering into their 
production. The council contends that 
ceilings which reflect par:ty to the grow- 
er and a fair margin of profit to the 
manufacturer will materially increase 
cotton textile production. 

The second quarter allocations of pulp 
for multiwall paper bags are larger than 
the amount originally fixed for the first 
quarter’s production. However, actual 
consumption was higher, during that pe- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 














Previous April 3, April 4, April 5, 
April 1, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
Pry eee ore eee re *664,303 654,038 642,684 535,935 581,736 
SON, deh ala trasb-0 008 beh Gs 0 bs 1,092,935 1,083,088 1,121,814 884,552 950,020 
we sO Ser Ce eee eh ee 476,281 500,415 490,819 854,985 398,474 
Central and Southeast ......... *500,445 543,540 472,870 363,829 445,965 
North Pacific Coast .......s.0. 350,594 316,258 319,837 265,170 322,248 
i ETE ERE TET TES CE 3,084,558 3,097,339 3,048,024 2,404,471 2,698,443 

Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 

*Partly estimated. 

Crop year flour production 
.-—— Percentage of activity: —, ¢ July 1 to .) 
Aprill, Previous April 3, April 4, April 5, April 1, April 3, 

1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 1943 
Northwest ....... 68 67 61 49 52 28,026,049 26,940,091 
Southwest ....... 79 78 81 64 68 48,323,634 44,570,273 
|, ONT TER EE 82 86 85 61 69 18,921,800 17,178,819 
Central and S. E. 63 69 72 55 63 21,642,334 18,131,247 
N. Pacific Coast.. 85 77 97 66 78 13,085,222 10,311,851 
ere 75 75 76 58 64 129,999,039 117,132,281 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 26-April 1 814,380 734,541 90 
Previous week .. 814,380 722,199 89 
SORP BRO 4 bi sis0-0 814,380 686,400 84 
Two years ago... 814,380 502,587 62 
Five-year average .......sseccsceee 71 
TOMN-yOGr AVETATE vce ccccccceccce 64 
Kansas City 
March 26-April 1 352,800 201,071 57 
Previous week .. 352,800 199,812: 57 
YOGP ORO wcccics 352,800 267,642 76 
Two years ago... 352,800 219,667 62 
WECOPORE BVGTERS os kic.cccccsccvcses 67 
TON=FORE  BVGTERS: o.0.cc ccecesisceses 69 
Wichita 
March 26-April 1 111,132 86,193 78 
Previous week .. 111,132 84,615 76 
SOG? BBO. 2 wiiiced 111,132 85,229 5 
Two years ago... 111,132 79,374 71 
Salina 
March 26-April 1 109,956 71,130 65 
Previous week .. 109,956 76,462 70 
YOar OBO ...000. 109,956 82,543 75 
Two years ago... 109,956 82,924 75 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 26-April 1 269,100 207,394 77 
Previous week .. 269,100 201,983 75 
ty. 3h. See 185,808 182,509 98 
Two years ago... 256,368 133,729 52 
Five-year average ......cccesseceee 70 
WOM4PORS  AVOTHRS So os ict cavdnasecs 63 

Portland District 

March 26-April 1 143,200 119,511 83 
Previous week .. 143,200 114,275 80 
TORF BBO .ccseus 143,472 137,327 96 
Two years ago... 146,216 131,442 91 
DUVe<FOOP DVOLMRO 65.60 6s be cccssvess 82 
TOUN+HORE: GVOTARS © 0.00 vice cee ivicsis 74 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output’ _ tivity 
March 26-April 1 660,498 404,697 61 
Previous week .. 660,498 378,280 57 
HOGS GRO cscvcuc 738,822 381,420 52 
Two years ago... 738,822 335,262 45 
Five-year Average ......cccceeecees 47 
ZOR-FORP RVOTERS. 0.0 ccs ves senri ee 46 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 26-April 1 318,120 259,606 82 
Previous week .. 318,120 244,049 77 
BOOP GEO sicccas 319,284 261,264 80 
Two years ago... 353,388 202,574 58 
Five-year average ......ssessceeees 60 
TON<YORF AVETAGS 6. ciicevcivecvess 62 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
Mch. 26-April 1..*792,240 500,445 


Previous week ..*792,240 543,540 69 
ROR? GEO wssecss 657,854 472,870 72 
Two years ago... 660,500 363,829 55 
Five-year Average .....cssscccseces 60 
TON-YOAF AVETAGS 6 ecvcsvvccccesece 58 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
March 26-April 1 577,416 476,281 82 
Previous week .. 577,416 500,415 86 
BAG? BBG 666.68 oe 577,416 490,819 85 
Two years ago... 577,416 354,985 61 
Five-year average .......secseeeees 70 


Ten-year AVEFrAGE 2... cc sscccccees 69 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


o— Southwest, -——Northwest 


--—Buffalo——_, 





-—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Mch. 26-April 1 26,589 1,204,071 13,236 


Previous week .. 26,346 12,375 
Two weeks ago.. 27,512 13,835 
AGES Sicvowvepecs 26,110 1,079,163 12,858 
BOGE. ni von cevisc 21,164 968,496 10,617 
BSED vc cvocscecic 22,767 911,834 11,148 
BOGS iv ccsestece 20,004 901,874 9,379 


Five-yr. average 23,487 1,013,088 11,448 


70,248 9,113 366,246 48,938 2,140,565 
9,574 48,295 
9,302 50,349 
548,377 9,391 331,347 49,559 1,958,887 
494,740 6,792 299,513 38,573 1,762,749 
441,248 7,624 294,651 41,539 1,647,733 
454,704 6,484 287,057 35,867 1,643,635 
501,863 7,881 315,763 42,816 1,830,714 





riod, than actual allocations with the 
result that manufacturers have depleted 
their inventories. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.74 as compared with 
17.15 a year ago, 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
March 25, 1944, and March 27, 1943, as re- 
ported to the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 

r-American— -—in bond—, 

Mch.25 Mch.27 Mch.25 Mch.27 

1944 1943 1944 1943 





Wheat ...... 123,135 211,544 5,702 5,240 
Corn -- 15,519 46,324 Sin'e eee 
ORR ak ese ves 5,865 6,595 71 605 
ERVO sc ce vc ees 21,591 20,265 2,778 960 
pS eee 11,731 7,362 70 183 
Flaxseed .... 4,777 1,588 294 295 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets March 25 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 1,008,000 (mone) bus; corn, 
639,000 (3,162,000); oats, none (none); rye, 
none (24,000). 
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Abundance of Surface Moisture 
Prevents Sowing Spring Grains 


The abundance of moisture this spring 


___has served to revive wheat crop pros- 


pects to a point where crop forecasters 
are almost unanimous in their predic- 
tions for an average or better than av- 
erage wheat crop. No one seems par- 
ticularly worried about the wheat crop 
any more. 

But prospects for the spring sown 
small grains in the Southwest are dis- 
turbing. The moisture that has served 
to bring the winter wheat crop along 
to a condition rarely exceeded on April 
1 has delayed planting of oats and 
barley. 

Observers of the hard winter wheat 
crop in the Southwest state that rarely 
has the condition of wheat excelled that 
of April 1, except for a deficiency of 
subsoil moisture in some areas. Ap- 
pearance and growth of wheat in Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
are excellent and a normal amount of 
moisture in April will produce an aver- 
age or better than average crop on the 
harvested acreage. 

There are indications that about one 
half of the more than 3,000,000 acres of 
late germinated wheat in western Kan- 
sas will be abandoned, according to an 
April 1 prediction made by J. F. Moyer, 
secretary of the Kansas Grain, Feed 
and Seed Dealers Association. “Both 
-surface and subsoil moisture conditions 
over the entire state are about all that 
could be desired for April 1,” he com- 
ments. 

The crop forecast issued April 1 by 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co. also mentioned the prospects 
of abandonment of much wheat acreage 
in western Kansas. “Much of the wheat 
did not germinate until after the first 
of the year and stands are thin and 
poorly rooted and much of that acreage 
has been subjected to wind erosion this 
spring,” the report states. 

Wheat made good growth during the 
past week in Oklahoma but needs warm, 
dry weather. The crop generally is 
definitely improved, according to J. L. 
Yergler, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Acme Flour Mills Co., Okla- 
homa City. Oats are in fair to good 
condition, particularly the early planted 
crop. Oats acreage in Oklahoma, how- 
ever, is considerably less than was orig- 
inally planned on account of excessive 
moisture at seeding time. 

The outlook for a soft wheat crop in 
the central states continues good with 
an abundance of spring moisture and 
the absence of alternate freezing and 
thawing periods. The frost is out of the 
ground and the wheat fields are begin- 
ning to green up. 

There has been little small grain plant- 
ed in Iowa this spring. Leslie M. Carl, 
federal agricultural statistician at Des 
Moines, said that due to an unseason- 
ably cold and wet March, seeding of 
oats, barley and spring wheat is from 
10 days to two weeks late. He added 
that plowing, on the other hand, is 
farther advanced than usual because 
the open winter allowed plowing to pro- 
ceed from late fall into January. 

The barley acreage in Iowa, Mr. Carl 
said, will be greatly reduced this year 
because farmers in the principal barley 
growing area of northwest Iowa have 
become discouraged with the crop due 


to ravages of chinch bugs and scab, and 
intend to plant other crops. 

More snow fell throughout the North- 
west this past week, insuring sufficient 
top soil moisture to give new crops a 
good start. Warm, drying weather, how- 
ever, is needed now so farmers can get 
into the fields. It is expected that field 
work will go forward rapidly, once it 
is started. 

Farmers in the southeastern portion 
of Nebraska are worrying about the 
delay in seeding of spring small grain 
crops because of the wet soil. Some 
comments indicate that farmers who had 
planned to increase their oat acreage 
may plant corn instead. One reason for 
the increased oat acreage in the early 
planning of crop acreages was the 
better distribution of labor and also 
as a replacement crop for abandoned 
winter wheat. 

Prospects for production of at least 
average oat and barley crops in Kansas 
are discouraging because of the fact that 
the abundance of moisture has prevented 
seeding in that state, too. March 20-25 
usually is regarded as the deadline for 
seeding of those two crops in that state 
and much of the acreage intended for 
those two small grains probably will be 
planted to grain and forage sorghums 
and corn. The small acreage of early 
seeded oats and barley is making good 
growth. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sterling, Colo., Wins 
Pillsbury Wheat 
Award Again 


Cuicaco, Irt.—Leo Lindstrom, Ster- 
ling, Colo., was named national wheat 
king and awarded the Philip W. Pills- 
bury prize when a sample of wheat 
grown on his 1,400-acre farm was judged 
the best wheat grown in the United 
States during the 1943 crop year. 

The award was made by three noted 
agronomists meeting at the Union Stock 
Yards in Chicago to judge 26 samples 
of wheat that had won state awards. 
These samples came from the principal 
wheat growing states. 

The prize winning grain was of the 
Tenmargq variety, dark hard winter wheat 
with a test weight of 63.7 lbs. Mr. 
Lindstrom was awarded the Pillsbury 
trophy, $50 in cash, and an all-expense 
trip to Minneapolis. 

Reserve honors were awarded Peter 
Schirrick, Red Lake Falls, Minn., for 
his heavy dark northern spring wheat 
of the Reward variety, testing 65 lbs. 

Three awards for special varieties 
were made. William Franzen’s sample 
of Mindum durum wheat from Mapes, 
S. D., won an award as the best dark 
wheat; Mark Chamberlin & Sons of 
Wyoming, N. Y., won an award for the 
best soft white wheat with a sample of 
No. 595 variety, and Edwin Simonson 
of Willits, Cal., won an award for the 
best No. 1 hard wheat with his sample 
of Baart 38 variety. 

This is the second year in succession 
that Logan County, Colorado, has been 
the home of the national award. Last 
year the award went to George Hof- 
mann, also of Sterling. 

The judges were Prof. R. F. Crim, 


University of Minnesota; Prof. J. C. 
Hackleman, University of Illinois, and 
A. L. Clapp, Kansas State Agricultural 
College. Prof. K. E. Beeson, of Purdue 
University, president of the International 
Crop Improvement Association, repre- 
sented that organization. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO’S WINTER WHEAT 
IS CROP NOT YET SECURE 


Toronto, Ont.—The winter wheat 
crop of Ontario, where all of Canada’s 
grain of this type is grown, is not yet 
safely through the winter. March with 
its alternate freezing and thawing often 
is the most difficult month of the year 
for this crop and this season it was no 
exception. Fields are still covered with 
ice and snow in most parts and it is 
impossible as yet to judge how the crop 
fared in the early winter months of un- 
usual mildness and during the latter 
weeks of severe weather. 

The acreage sown last fall was 735,000 
compared with 707,000 in 1942. |The 
current crop did not enter the winter 





in as good condition as that of previous 


year, the percentage being 84 of the 
long time average as against 94 in 1942. 

Notwithstanding its good condition at 
the beginning of the winter last year’s 
crop was a partial failure due to un- 
favorable weather during the growing 
and harvesting periods with the result 
that the production of winter wheat 
flour has been heavily curtailed and the 
supply is inadequate for needs of the 
trade. Millers are hoping for better re- 
sults this season. 








BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


P & G DEMONSTRATION 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Under the spon- 
sorship of Procter & Gamble, .a demon- 
stration for bakers will be held at the 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, the 
afternoon of April 12. Invitations have 
been mailed to bakers in the northwest- 
ern area. Charles D. Keeney, of the 
company’s research department, will be 
in charge. The theme will be maintain- 
ing quality in wartime, and: Mr. Keeney 
will discuss latest developments in “high- 
ratio”. cakes, including the new crunch 
cake toppings, single-stage cooky mixes, 
and other wartime information. An open 
discussion will follow the demonstration. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








GLYCERINE RESTRICTIONS OFF 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The increased 
production of fats due to the unprece- 
dented number of hogs which came to 
market during the early months of the 
year has resulted in a temporary sus- 
pension by the War Food Administra- 
tion of restrictions on the use of gly- 
cerine for civilian needs. The suspension 
will continue through April, May and 
June. It is anticipated that the suspen- 
sion will enable the manufacturers of 
civilian goods to replenish their inven- 
tories. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





OPEN WINTER CAUSES CONCERN 

Vancouver, B. C.—Dr. Kenneth W. 
Neatby, of Winnipeg, Dominion presi- 
dent of the Canadian Society of Tech- 
nical Agriculturalists, during a visit 
here last week expressed concern over 
prospects for this year’s grain crop be- 
cause of the open winter on the prairies. 
Moisture reserves are down and unless 
there are heavy rains this summer, the 
crop may be light, he said. 


April 5, 1944 


GOVERNMENT DENIES 
EXPORTATION OF CORN 


—~<—- 


Some Shipments Through Trade Channels 
—CCC Foresees Need for Corn Ex- 
ports to Obtain Critical Materials 


Wasuincton, D. C.— Government 
agencies deny that they are selling corn 
for export to Latin American coun- 
tries but admit that some shipments 
have been made through trade channels. 
The export sales procedure may be 
brought under tighter government con- 
trols after April 1 when the Foreign 
Economic Administration will require 
individual licenses on exports of grains. 
It is not believed, however, that any 
definite export policy has been deter- 
mined and the nature of that policy will 
probably be affected by state department 
considerations. Commodity Credit Corp. 
Officials say that it is believed that some 
corn will have to be available for ex- 
port if we expect to obtain critical ma- 
terials from South American nations. 
Among these critical supplies are cer- 
tain woods and tanning materials. 
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PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS 
ERECTS NEW WAREHOUSE 


Mason Crry, lowa.—Erected to more 
readily supply north central Iowa deal- 
ers with all products of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., including flour, feeds and 
specialties, a new warehouse at Mason 
City, Iowa, was opened March 21. 
A delegation of 60 business and pro- 
fessional men from Mason City attended 
the dedication luncheon and later visited 
the structure. The new one-story building 
is 250x50 feet and is of fireproof con- 
struction. A siding on the M. & St. L. 
railroad, large enough to hold four cars, 
will supply the warehouse. Glenn Frank- 
lin is the district salesman and will be 
local manager. George S. Titus is man- 
ager of the Pillsbury distributing ware- 
house division. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORE BUTTER AVAILABLE 
FOR BREAD NEXT QUARTER 


Wasuinoton, D. C—The War Food 
Administration civilian allocation of 
butter for months of April-June, inclu- 
Sive, is 482,000,000 lbs, including ap- 
proximately 100,000,000 lbs of farm but- 
ter. This represents an increase of 22,- 
000,000 Ibs over the previous quarter. 
While no final decision has been reached, 
WFA indicates that the May-June but- 
ter set-aside percentages will be below 
last year’s, with government agencies 
drawing on present stocks to fill de- 
mands. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DISCUSSES FOOD DEHYDRATION 
New York, N. Y—Recent develop- 

ments in the methods of food dehydra- 

tion were discussed before a meeting of 
the New York Section of the American 

Association of Cereal Chemists March 

28 by Dr. Donald K. Tressler, of Gen- 

eral Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. He 

formerly was head of the division of 
chemistry, New York Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva. 

Dr. M. L. Anson, Continental Foods, 
Hoboken, N. J., will address the next 
meeting of the section to be held May 2. 
His topic will be “Protein Denaturation 
and the Properties of Protein Sulfur 
Groups.” 
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April 5, 1944 


SOIL-STORED MOISTURE 
GAUGES DRY LAND CROPS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Crop yields go 
up as moisture goes down—down deep. 
That saying, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, has become a 
widely accepted guide to cropping prac- 
tice in the central and northern great 
plains and other dry farming areas 
where the rain that falls during the 
growing season is not enough to make 
acrop. There, according to agronomists 
of the department’s agricultural research 
administration, use of the spade or soil 
auger gives the farmer a good guide 
as to whether or not there is sufficient 
stored moisture so that it will pay to 
plant the seed. Close watchfulness of 
this kind is especially important, they 
say, on land that was cropped the pre- 
ceding year. 

Tests at 15 field stations by agron- 
omists of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering, and 
by a number of states, have shown that 
the yield of spring wheat sown in soil 
wet to a depth of 1 foot or less was 
6.5 bus; when the soil was wet to 2 
feet it was 11.9 bus; and when the mois- 
ture had penetrated to 3 feet the yield 
was 18.2 bus. When moisture is down 
to one foot or less, the agronomists have 
found the chances of enough rain fall- 
ing in the growing season to make a 
good crop are less than one in six. 

What to do when the soil moisture 
penetration is so low as to make imme- 
diate cropping too great a gamble is 
suggested by the agronomists: “Rains 
may come in time to make conditions 
favorable for later planted crops such 
as corn, sorghums, sudan grass, millet 
or small grain for hay. Such later crops 
may have the benefit of late season rain- 
fall not available to the early maturing 
small grain. However, summer fallow- 
ing is often the best course when there 
is too little stored moisture. One crop 
on fallowed land will produce almost 
as much as two crops when the first is 
sown with less than 1 foot of moist soil. 
The cost of fallowing and growing one 
crop, largely because of the labor factor, 
is less than the cost of growing two.” 
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GENERAL MILLS PURCHASES 
TWO IOWA FEED PLANTS 

MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Farm Serv- 
ice Division. of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, has purchased the Farmers 
Feed Mill and the Fort Dodge Flour & 
Feed Co. of Fort Dodge, Iowa, Harry 
A. Bullis, president of General Mills, 
announced recently. 

The new ownership will handle feeds, 
flour, farm equipment and supplies, and 
other related products, and will also 
continue in the chick hatchery opera- 
tion. 

Both businesses have been owned by 
A. M. Lyders of Fort Dodge. The 
Farmers Feed Mill has manufactured 
and sold livestock feeds at retail, and 
the Fort Dodge Flour & Feed Co. has 
been a wholesale outlet. The latter 
property includes three buildings which 
are being leased to General Mills—a 
two-story brick warehouse, a two-story 
frame building with elevator and a 
hatchery building with 60,000 chick ca- 
pacity. 

The two businesses are already being 
operated by General Mills’ Farm Service 
Division. 
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New Cereal Laboratory and Research Bakery Opened 





A Corner of the- Experimental 


Denver bakers and other prominent 
business men and civic leaders were 
guests of Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. officials at the recent opening of the 
enlarged cereal laboratory and research 
bakery in Denver. 

In opening the laboratory, Guy A. 
Thomas, president, said that the com- 
pany now maintains one of the most 
modern and competently staffed cereal 
laboratories in the country, devoting its 
entire facilities and research to the 
present production problems and post- 
war advancement of bakers. 

To accommodate the growing require- 


Bakery 


ments, W. L. Heald, director of the 
company’s products control division, su- 
pervised the current expansion of the 
laboratory and the remodeling of the 
building formerly occupied by the gen- 
eral offices. 

At the same time, company officials 
announced the appointment of M. A. 
Rust to the post of director of the re- 
search bakery department. Mr. Rust 
has been associated with the company’s 
laboratory and research staff since 1935 
and is widely known among bakers. 

A large demonstration room adjoins 
the test bakery equipped with standard 


A View of the General Laboratory 


bread and cake mixers, commercial reel- 
type and cake ovens, and other commer- 
cial equipment matching the operations 
of large and small bakeries. 

A new bacteriological department with 
the most advanced photographic and 
scientific methods for vitamin and iron 
assays and determinations, viscosities, 
pH, and other flour factors has been 
added to the research bakery facilities 
to assist in supervising and controlling 
wheat selection and blending, and mill- 
ing operations of all the company flour 
mills and elevators in Colorado, Idaho, 
Utah, Kansas and Missouri. 





DR. F. C. BING ADDRESSES 
NEW YORK BAKERS’ CLUB 


New York, N. Y.—Dr. Franklin C. 
Bing, director of the American Institute 
of Baking, speaking before the regular 
monthly meeting of the New York Bak- 
ers’ Club, March 29, declared that the 
enrichment program has become thor- 
oughly entrenched. He said there is a 
definite nutritional need for the en- 
richment, adding that it is the difference 
between a satisfactory and unsatisfac- 
tory diet. 

Dr. Bing spoke of the tendency toward 
state enrichment legislation, and said 
that the institute will do all it can 
toward making such laws workable. 

Enriched white bread, Dr. Bing de- 
clared, should be considered as good 
food which has been improved by en- 
richment. He particularly praised the 
series of six posters that have been 
prepared by Merck & Co., Inc., and are 
being distributed by Standard Brands, 
Inc., in behalf of enriched white bread. 
At the conclusion of his address he 
showed a moving picture depicting the 
growth and present activity of the 
American Institute of Baking. 

At this meeting, over which G. R. 
Ludlow presided, Ben Geller and Fran- 
cis M. Waters, both of the Willmark 
Corp., Long Island City, N. Y., were 
elected to membership. 
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FIRM CHANGES NAME 
New York, N. Y.—W. P. Tanner, 
president of the Tanner-Duncan-Siney 
Corp., has announced that the firm’s 
name has been changed to the Tanner- 
Evans-Siney Corp., effective April 1. 
The change is in recognition of the 


service rendered the company by John 
A. Evans, who has spent 21 years with 
this firm and its associated and prede- 
cessor companies. The Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp. maintains its offices at 23 
Broad St., New York. 
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BAKERY FIRE DESTROYS RECORDS 

Valuable records of the Atlas Baking 
Co., Richmond, Va., were destroyed in 
a fire, March 29. Property damage in 
the offices was estimated at-$3,000. The 
flames were kept from spreading be- 
yond a small room in which records were 
kept. Capt. W. C. Herbert, vice presi- 
dent of the concern, said that the loss 
was covered by insurance. 
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JOHN REGET JOINS HABEL, 
ARMBRUSTER & LARSEN CO. 


Cuicacd, Int.—John Reget has_ re- 
signed his connections with the Wagner- 
Reget Co., Chicago, and has become 
associated with Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co., flour distributors, as sales 
manager. 





Mr. Reget has been associated with 
E. S. Wagner in the Wagner-Reget Co. 
for about five years, and prior to that 
was engaged in the flour brokerage busi- 
ness under his own name for many years. 
Mr. Wagner plans to continue in the 
flour distributing business at 43 East 
Ohio Street, but will change the name 
of the company to E. S. Wagner & Co. 

Mr. Reget, a- well-known member of 
the Chicago flour trade, is a past presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors and is an active mem- 
ber of this organization and the Chicago 
Bakers Courtesy Club. 


WPB REVIVES ALLOCATION 
ORDER ON METHYL BROMIDE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Authorization for 
deliveries by producers of methyl bro- 
mide for fumigation will be issued by 
allocating a lump sum each month for 
this purpose and producers need not 
list the names of their customers on 
Form WPB-2947 where the end use is 
fumigation, the War Production Board 
has announced, 

This revision was made in order to 
reduce paper work for the industry and 
for WPB, it was said. A distributor 
who purchases methyl bromide on cer- 
tification that it will be resold for fumi- 
gation purposes need not obtain WPB 
authorization to resell or deliver it. 

The order was issued as an amended 
direction to Order 340. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW YORK NAMES DELEGATES 
New Yorx, N. Y.—William A. Loh- 

man, Jr., president of the New York 

Association of Flour Distributors, has 

announced the appointnment of J. A. 

MacNair, Herbert H. Lang and W. P. 

Tanner as delegates to the annual con- 

vention of the National Association of 

Flour Distributors, to be held in Cleve- 

land May 21-22. The New York organi- 

zation will also send Harvey Landau to 
the Cleveland meeting as an alternate. 
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PIEDMONT ASSOCIATION 
PLANS MAY CONVENTION 


Ricumonp, Va.—The Piedmont Mill- 
ers Association will hold a convention in 
Richmond on May 25-26, S. F. Poin- 
dexter, secretary of the association, has 
announced. 
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“TISMERTA” 














Here is a flour with definite 
performance characteristics. 


lt is by no means a protein 
and ash flour milled to fill 
the sack and the contract. 


Nearly all bakers who have 
tried it like it better,—most 
of them very much better. 


We confidently invite you 
to try it. 











A First Preferred with Many Bakers 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
See, MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





EDICAL 
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THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREAD 


Make it Perfect With 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


NO BLENDING NECESSARY 







GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 4000 Cwts. ee Elevator Capacity 2,000,000 Bu. . 


arn a ROPER 





ABOUT THE MILITARY GENT 
ON THE ASSIGNMENT DESK 


Ralph Wittgraf, who for many years 
was on the advertising staff of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., and latterly was 
with the McCord agency in Minneapolis, 
is in the army now. He wrote these im- 
pressions of his first experiences at the 
induction center to the editor of Ad-Age, 
a publication of the Advertising Club 
of Minneapolis: 

“With that note of physical fitness one 
gets from Uncle Sam there are many 
consoling comments once the news gets 
around. Here’s a good stock remark: 
‘What are they going to do with all these 
men they are drafting for the army?’ 
I don’t know but I am soon going to 
find out. Then there is the fellow who 
tells you about his wife’s cousin Oscar 
who has been in for two years and is 
still in a camp in Texas. I don’t know 
the answer, but maybe Oscar was 
AWOL when his outfit shipped off, or 
possibly Oscar is a moron. Whoever 
heard of a moron making a good sol- 
dier. At any rate I’m still in the army. 

“The one that really gets you is the 
fellow that says he thought you were 
over 38 and you had nothing to worry 
about. There may be a few gray hairs 
on the temples which will go with the 
GI haircut, but the birth certificate 
says I was born in 1909. So I’m in 
the army. 

“Then there is the bright young thing 
that says, ‘Surely with all of your ex- 
perience they will give you a commis- 
sion.’ So far they haven’t been beating 
the door down making offers. From what 
the boys say about the gent on the 
assignment desk he doesn’t have much 
appreciation for an advertising man’s 
skills. But then there is always latrine 
duty. 

“At any rate there are going to be 
some new experiences and what a build- 
up they will get when the grandchildren 
are listening. And don’t think there 
aren’t some new approaches the army 
has developed that can’t be used in ad- 
vertising. It starts in the Induction 
Center. Some of the boys go enthusi- 
astically out to the fort with a medical 
history that’s sure to make them 4F, 
at least in their opinions. Their ‘pitch’ 
is as well planned as an agency presen- 
tation—but nobody listens. They are 
told to wait. So théy wait and wait... 
and wait. They are so worn down that 
when the sergeant yells ‘Bill Blotz,’ the 
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grits out of 





“When Jeff Davis Moseby drove over from Roarin’ River to 
get the loan of a piece of two-inch belt,” said Old Dad Fetchit 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, “‘an’ I asked him was he settin’ 
out to remodel his whole plant, he up an’ said he sure was 
on account of a notice from the guv’ment kindly 
hopin’ he’d help to win the war by makin’ alcohol 
wheat. Jeff said he wasn’t only 
fixin’ to grind grits but was rid- 
din’ up the old mash tank an’ 
still that got him ketched an’ sent 
up back there a ways. Jeff said 
it seemed a fool idea, but he’d 
allus thought he had to use corn. So, 
roe when I told Jeff it was jes’ a law for 
makin’ tires an’ hadn’t nothin’ to do with moonshinin’, I never 
saw a man git madder any suddener an’ he went off cussin’ 
the goddlemighty new dealers an’ he’d ought-a known all the 
time they was no better’n damn yankees an’ it was a hell of a 
guv’ment any way a feller looked at it.” 








well planned arguments are forgotten. 
They just want to go home . . . home 
to friend wife who lends a sympathetic 
ear. She hears about how he had to 
walk around for so long without his 
clothes on he didn’t know whether the 
doctors were going to tell him he was 
4F or just fascinating.” 

OPA IN 301 A. D. 

Wicnitra, Kansas.— When Diocletian 
was emperor of Rome, he issued an 
Office of Price Administration edict in 
the year 301 A. D., when he set prices 
on 1,000 commodities, fixed wages in 125 
trades, froze men in their jobs and ex- 
ecuted black marketeers. And even then 
he could not make his OPA work, ac- 
cording to Latin students in Wichita’s 
East High School, who have been delv- 
ing into contemporary reading in con- 
nection with their Latin study. Here 
are some other things that the students 
learned. 

Wheat sold at 74.5c bu, which was 
much more expensive than today in com- 
parison with the workingman’s buying 
power. A farm laborer and a sewer 
cleaner drew 10.8c a day, on the basis 
of present currency, which meant that 
a common laborer had to work seven 
days to buy a bushel of wheat. 

Among other wages were: carpenter, 


21.6c a day; painter, 32.4c; baker, 21.6c; 
barber, 0.9¢c per customer; scribe, 10.8c 
per 100 lines; arithmetic teacher, 32.4c 
a month per pupil; teacher of Latin or 
geometry, 87c; lawyer, for presenting 
case, $4.35. 

Other prices were: beer, 1@5c qt, de- 
pending on grade; fish, 7.3 to 14c lb; 
butter, 9,8c lb; apples, 10 for 1.7c; 
sheep’s milk, 6c qt; boots for farmers, 
52c; boots for soldiers, 43c; slippers for 
women, 21.7c; raw white silk, $52.22 Ib; 
purple dyed silk, $652.20 lb; raw wool, 
10.8c lb; purple dyed wool, $217.40 Ib. 

One half of all workers at the time 
of Diocletian were employed by the gov- 
ernment. The high school students re- 
port that they did not make the trans- 
lation of the price list themselves, but 
obtained it from outside reading and 
found it in a book, “The Edict of Dio- 
cletian,” published by Johns Hopkins 
Press in 1933. 

THE WORSHIPFUL BAKER 


“Ere he comes! Ain’t he grand! Wot 
a sight in his bright, new livery! Just 
look at those emblazonments on_ his 


tabard! Clear the space . . . clear 
the space, I say, for the Worshipful 
Master! . . . Out upon you, knave. . 


an you tread on my toes, expect a 
cracked skull. Hurrah . . . Oh. 
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your pardon, reverend sir . . . I did 
not see the holy cowl . . Methought 
it was some scurvy lout from Essex who 
eats brown bread. A cheer for the 
Worshipful Master . . . hurrah . 
Now, on my, faith, will no one ram a 
Maypole down yon croaker’s mouth? 
. . What’s the world coming to, any- 
way, with the likes of him showing no 


proper respect for. . .” 
His Majesty, the King? 
No! 


For His Honor, the Lord Mayor? 

No! 

For whom, then? . . 

Why, the Baker, of course. His 
Worship, the Worshipful Master of the 
Worshipful Company of Bakers of Lon- 
don, in those worshipful days when 
England was “Merrie England”! An 
imposing figure, if ever there was one, 
proudly advancing, elegantly attired in 
a blue velvet coat with puffed satin 
sleeves, wearing brown velvet doublet 
and silver buckled shoes, with a heavy 
gold chain about his neck and great 
ostrich plumes floating over his shoulders 
from a chic beret! He is preceded by 
a trumpeter, 10 archers, and a standard 
bearer, who flaunts his impressive crest 
of two leaping rams. He is attended by 
a guard of honor, 20 stalwart baker 
wardens, sporting new straw hats for 
the occasion and followed by six cotton- 
robed bakers carry:ng torches! My, 
wot a spectacle !—Gourmet. 


He thinks of everything who wants 
bread.—English Saying. 
BREAD 


Bread is more than flour sieved in 

A foam of yeast; a loaf-filled tin; 
More than slices cut therefrom. 
Bread is the bright and certain sum 
Of snow at roots of fall-sown wheat; 
Of April rain; of August heat; 

Of nights of stars; the jewelled blue 
Of frosty dusks, of morning dew. 
Bread, a man’s necessity, 

Yet unfathomed mystery 

Burgeoning from air and earth; 
Source of courage, strength and mirth, 
Compounded of the elements. 

Partake of bread with reverence. 


Eruet Romig Futrer. 
Since we have a good loaf let us not 
look for cheese-cakes,—Don Quixote. 
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HAZARDOUS FLOUR SELLING 
Biba milling industry, more particularly the con- 
siderable group of larger milling concerns chiefly 
engaged in supplying bakery flour, has for several 
weeks past been putting on a more than character- 
istic exhibition of climbing boldly up the hills and 
then weakly sliding down them on its own backside. 

Four months or so ago millers, again with em- 
phasis upon the group particularly mentioned, were 
somewhat vaguely running about fighting for pro- 
duction volume with little regard for rising costs and 
declining profits and wondering how much worse or 
better things would be when the subsidy program 
appeared over the horizon. Then, when the absurd 
ogre did appear, with its incongruous combination 
of paying out great sums of government money to 
keep wheat prices up, paying out more money and 
employing ceiling directives to keep prices down, 
placing an arbitrary top on both wheat and flour 
prices and then paying out still more money to 
millers so that bakers could produce cheaper bread 
as a defense against the higher wages which labor 
authorities were granting all over the place—it turned 
out that the milling industry was much better off than 
before these anomalies began effectively to operate. 

Thereafter, of first happy and later bitter memory, 
came the enormous increase in government buying 
orders with the accompanying fanfare of “you ain’t 
seen nothing yet.” The golden age of milling then 
appeared to be no longer around the corner but sit- 
ting right on the industry’s lap with everybody sing- 
ing “happy days are here again.” Further to insure 
the new period of glamor and utter freedom from 
care, the golden flood of the subsidy later was in- 
creased. Unhappily, just as many millers feared, the 
increase did not work that way, because, being by 
long practice accustomed to hard rations, millers were 
simply lost when the extra helping of subsidy pie 
came along. They at once began to sell their prod- 
ucts at prices which, in the cases of buying-power 
customers, made the ceilings look like fleecy clouds 
in the azure blue. 

This almost certainly would not have happened 
but for the sharp reversal in the prophesied enormous 
government buying and accompanying hesitancy in 
shipping directions, both from government and from 
a substantial sector of commercial bakery, and even 
family flour, customers. Millers had to protect their 
operating schedules. At least enough of them thought 
they had to do so that the pretty sellers’ market 
turned tail and quickly became a grimly gray buyers’ 
market. That is where the situation stands today. 

Rather curiously this bitter struggle for new book- 
ings continues. despite a relatively low supply of 
wheat available at terminals, a mere trickle of coun- 
try offerings, and millers generally eating in on their 
reserve stocks with sources of replenishment admit- 
tedly highly uncertain. Meanwhile, not only do gov- 
ernment feed wheat allotments continue at a high 
rate but feed millers everywhere are fighting for the 
choicest high protein milling wheat at full ceilings 
and taking it away from mill buyers with ruthless 
hand,—because with them it is wheat or no operation 
and no feeds. 

This prospective wheat shortage situation may, 
perhaps, be overemphasized. Yet we have heard well 
balanced and conservative millers suggest that in 
the eight or ten weeks before any volume of new 
winter wheat becomes available, the millers who sell 
flour will be those who have the wheat from which 
to grind it and that millers who enter into any con- 
siderable commitments without knowing ‘where they 
can lay their hands on the required milling wheat 
may find themselves in trouble. 

In any case, it does appear that the rapidly 
declining wheat reserve—now attracting attention 
from previously apparently blind officialdom at Wash- 
ington—together with the fact that much of it is out 
of position and that all of it is the object of covetous 
eyes of feed millers and is still being used for feed 
at an unprecedented rate everywhere, should warn 
millers against further emphasizing the buyers’ mar- 
ket and cause them to mend their asking prices. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


The highest authorities of government have, after 
full and fair consideration, decreed a fair price for 
wheat and fair prices for its products. Millers will 
be no more than carrying on with their. jobs by 
buying and selling at these fair and just prices, 
instead of, as recently, tossing off 25 to 80% of the 
subsidy with resulting out of pocket loss on much 
of flour they sell. Yet, we have heard the sugges- 
tion quite seriously made that the milling industry 
will not recover its position of earlier in the year 
unless and until the rate of subsidy actually consti- 
tutes a squeeze on prices. The suggestion seems 
wholly absurd. Yet there may be something to it. 
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DANGERS OF LAND SPECULATION 

~ ECRETARY of Agriculture Wickard’s discussion 

over the National Farm and Home Hour of the 
recent report of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics on the dangerously mounting speculation in farm 
lands was timely, sane, sound and _sensible—and 
probably will have no effect whatever. 

In the general current of his discussion of the 
subject, he said: 


“The behavior of land values now is very sim- 
ilar to what it was in the last boom. Since this 
war started farm values for the United States 
as a whole have risen at almost exactly the same 
rate as they did during the last boom period. 
Values now stand at almost two fifths above the 
average immediately before this war. To say that 
we are not on the road to highly inflated land 
prices now would be to deny that we had a boom 
before. Then, as now, purchasers just refused to 
believe that prices were inflated because they 
thought they would always have a market for 
their products at high prices. But it wasn’t hard 
to convince those same purchasers in the middle 
twenties and early thirties that they had paid too 
much for their land during the last boom. Two 
million farm foreclosures tell the tragic story. 

“One of the difficult aspects of a land boom is 
that it’s such.an insidious thing. People don’t 
seem to be able to see it or to recognize it until 
it is too late. Many people, right now, won’t 
bring themselves around to the admission that the 
piece of land they want to buy is priced too high 
—regardless of how high the price may be. What 
I am afraid of is that these same persons in the 
coming postwar era may be brought face to face 
with the same set of unfortunate circumstances 
that confronted those other boomtime purchasers. 
How to make the people of this nation aware, 
before it is too late, of the dangers of paying 
too much for farm land is one of the gravest 
problems I know of. I am thoroughly convinced 
that if we allow the price structure of this coun- 
try to be whipped up in a storm of inflation, 
we shall find in its wake economic wreckage that 
will be appalling beyond words.” 


It doubtless will surprise most readers that the 
volume of farm land sales in 1943 was greater than 
any year of record, greater even than in 1919. Even 
more astonishing is the bureau’s statement, empha- 
sized by Secretary Wickard, that farm land prices 
already have advanced a full 40% above prewar 
level. These statistics not only are dangerous but 
dangerous to the point of almost insuring another 
economic explosion. : 

The reasons are, of course, known in general terms 
to every observer, especially those. who live in the 
vast agricultural regions of the Midwest. They are 
to be found in the record highs of virtually all farm 
land income and the billions of money driven out of 








AL 


industry and seeking security, in most cases rather 


than income, in farm land investments. This is 
especially true of scores of thousands of dwellers in 
cities, many of whom have the additional incentive 
of seeking relief from confiscatory rates of income 
taxation. Not only does every reader of this comment 
know people all about him who have “bought a farm,” 
but in all probability a large percentage of them are 
among these seekers of savings security. 

Despite Secretary Wickard’s warning and the sim- 
ple common sense of most people, there probably is 
nothing that can be done about it. For our own 
part we are “ag’in it,” and yet we are almost per- 
suaded by fears that, as usual, we will be conservative 
too long and therefore miss the boat. 
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SAD SURPRISE (?) 


AR Food Administrator Marvin Jones last week 

told a Senate committee that he was so disturbed 
over the wheat shortage that efforts are being made 
to get both wheat and other grains “from every 
conceivable source.” He explained that carry-over 
stocks of wheat would be down to 200,000,000 bus 
July 1, and that, with an indicated crop of 750,000,000 
bus, “it is apparent that the United States will be 
dependent on foreign imports to meet next year’s 
needs, which cannot be expected to decline materially 
from this year’s total use of 1,200,000,000 bus.” 

Estimates of the use of wheat as a substitute for 
animal feeding grains in this country and Canada in 
the current crop year are approximately 590,000,000 
bus. Wheat feed use in this country alone, including 
Canadian imports, will run to 500,000,000 bus, as 
against normal of about 108,000,000 bus. Enormous 
exports now have reduced the western Canada wheat 
reserve to near what may be regarded as normal, 
while, according to Mr. Jones, this country is likely 
to be down to near a 200,000,000-bu bin-bottom, as 
compared with a roseate estimate of 100,000,000 more 
than that a few weeks ago. 

Thus it comes about, on basis of the hopeful offi- 
cial guesses, that the best that can be looked for is 
a total availability July 1 of 250,000,000 bus less than 
this current year’s disposition. Interpreted this means 
that, even with repetition a year hence of this July’s 
danger-line carry-over of 200,000,000 bus, future use 
for feed and alcohol manufacture will have to be cut 
to an insignificant quantity if this country is going 
to continue to supply itself and its armed forces with 
bread and make any substantial contribution to the 
prospective incredible needs of the rest of an increas- 
ingly hungry world. 

It is, of course, comforting to talk about import- 
ing wheat “from every conceivable source,” assuming 
such sources to be continuously available. Yet in a 
realistic sense, imported wheat for bread use essen- 
tially means Canada, with its own reserves being 
steadily reduced and its next year’s harvest yet to 
be planted under not too promising conditions. Over 
seas wheat from Argentina or Australia delivered at 
American seaboard destinations is a very long way 
from the baker’s or housewife’s bin, with the over- 
whelming majority of the nation’s milling establish- 
ment locatéd in the interior and every prospect of a 
continuing, even increased, strain upon overburdened 
carriers. It can, of course, be done, but at what cost? 

Everyone has all along appreciated the urgent need 
for grain feed for the country’s flocks and herds 
and been fully conscious of the demand for an im- 
portant contribution of wheat to satisfy that need. 
But, sensible people also are conscious and confident 
that had the planners of these things a year ago 
taken proper measures to free corn and other coarse 
grain supplies for general consumption instead of 
adopting an apparently fixed program based on “use 
wheat, there is plenty of it,’ we would not now be 
facing the dire necessity of looking “to every conceiv- 
able source” for much needed wheat. Should any 
of these conceivable sources fail to respond to hopes, 
there is unquestionably a possibility of a shortage of 
wheat affecting, not the supply of feed grains and 
alcohol alone, but even the most essential of all human 
foods—bread. 
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Milled at the Capital of the 
Nation’s Greatest Wheat 
Growing and Flour 
Milling State. 


We Mill Chiefly for and Put Up Our Strongest 
“Sales Talk’ to Long-Headed, Profit-Minded Bakers 


For “PAGE’S” is not a horse-trading “price” flour. 
Neither is it a “high hat flour” showing off and chal- 
lenging all the world. 


It is merely a sound, straightforward flour milled care- 
fully from very fine selected wheat grown in Kansas. 


It effects wartime economy for the baker by insuring 
fine performance and a top quality loaf at fair ingre- 
dient cost. 


Plenty of High Quality Bread Is a Wartime Essential 


The THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


yori rey ig eG TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘Flour 


ENRICHED 


for Bakers 


Who Like 





OUR BOUNDEN DUTY 


WE REGARD GIVING THE MOST PAR- 





TICULAR AND EXACTING ATTENTION 
TO MAINTENANCE OF THE HIGH QUAL- 
ITY OF OUR PRODUCTS AS ONE OF OUR 
CHIEF WARTIME OBLIGATIONS TO OUR 
COUNTRY, OUR CUSTOMERS AND OUR: 


SELVES. 


GANOLD OF STERLING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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. EXAMINING SEA WATER BREAD r 





Because fresh water supplies are limited in many combat zones, the Army 
has learned to use sea water in baking bread. Brig. Gen. George A. Horkan, 
commandant of the Quartermaster school at Camp Lee, Va., is shown above, 
center, sampling the first sea water loaf baked under simulated battle conditions 
in field ovens. Maj. Robert H. Shaw, director of the food service division, 
helps break the loaf, while Pvt. Murray Director looks on. Story on page 52. 





At Association Meeting .. . 





Sizeable Decline in Number of 
Connecticut Bakeries Reported 


New Haven, Conn.—A decline of 200, 
or roughly 30%, in the number of bak- 
eries in Connecticut since July, 1942, was 
reported to the spring meeting of the 
Connecticut Bakers Association, which 
took place in New Haven, March 27. 

Secretary E. L. Emanuelson, Emanuel- 
son’s Bakery, Inc., New Haven, told the 
meeting a survey showed that there were 
595 bakeries of various types in Connec- 
ticut as of July, 1942, employing 2,720 
people. Today this number has been 
reduced to 395 bakeries employing 1,450 
people. In the year from July, 1942, to 
July, 1943, 182 of the 200 closed their 
doors, while since the latter date only 
18 establishments have gone out of busi- 
ness. The survey showed 24% of bakery 
employees engaged in the wholesale 
branch, 46.16% in wholesale and retail, 
22.5% in retail and 7.4% in the pie 
branch. 

The morning session was devoted to 
a discussion of various proposed changes 
in the association’s by-laws. 

Mrs. Emerson L. Monson, chairman of 
the nutritional division of the local Red 
Cross, told of her organization’s work, 
particularly referring to the program of 
the American Institute of Baking and 
asked bakers to help in advertising the 
program. She also referred to a joint 
undertaking of the Red Cross and WFA 
to emphasize “low point, no point” nu- 
tritional foods beginning with suggested 
menus for restaurants. She was fol- 
lowed on the program by Frederick F. 


Driftmier, of Yale University, who for | 


some time was with the British YMCA 
Unit attached to Montgomery’s Eighth 
Army in Africa. He gave an interest- 
ing account of the African campaign 
and a description of enemy prison camps. 
He spoke reassuringly of the treatment 
accorded our soldiers in enemy prison 


camps, which he described as generally 
satisfactory. 

Cameron Beck, director of public rela- 
tions for National Fireworks, Inc., spoke 
on the subject of Leadership for Tomor- 
row, and urged industry to look for such 
leadersh:p to the youth of today. 

The session was concluded with a 
round table discussion led by E. C. John- 
son, head of the H. A. Johnson Co., Bos- 
ton. Emphasis was given to problems 
of rationed raw materials, machinery 
and equ:pment, but the most pressing 
problem of all is that of manpower and 
considerable time was devoted to this 
subject. 

A banquet, entertainment and danc- 
ing concluded the program. The Bakery 
Follies of 1944, which featured Morris 
Shumofsky, Bamby Bread Co., Br:dge- 
port, and J. F. Gubbins, Procter & 
Gamble, New Haven, was the hit of 
the evening. 

Committee chairmen for the meeting 
were Arvid C. Marcuson, Viking Baking 
Co., West Hartford, general; Fred F. 
Wolfe, Wolfe’s Bakery, New Haven, re- 
ception; Adolph Reymond, Reymond 
Baking Co., Waterbury, publicity; Jack 
Gorman, Federal Yeast Crop., Hartford, 
tickets; and Mrs. Arvid C. Marcuson, 
West Hartford, ladies. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WOODEN GRAIN BINS USED 
BY CCC ARE TO BE SOLD 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Many wooden 
grain bins owned by the Commodity 
Cred:t Corp. will be sold by the War 
Food Administration. The bins were 
built primarily for grain storage but 
may be remodeled for other farm and 
commercial uses. They will be sold on 
a bid basis. 

The bins will first be offered to farm- 








ers, thus affording them an opportunity 
to increase storage facilities for 1944 
crops. The bins are located at country 
points in Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, North Car- 
olina, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Michigan, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. 

The bins vary in size from 650 to 
3,000 bus capacity. Information re- 
garding the number, size, type and lo- 
cation of the bins is obtainable from 
local county AAA committees. After 
the offer to farmers is terminated, any 
unsold bins at country points will be 
offered to the general public. 

CCC also has in storage at fabrica- 
tors’ plants in Texas, Wisconsin, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota and Louisiana about 
2,000 wooden bins which have not been 
erected. These are being offered for sale 
in lots to the general public, for housing 
and utility purposes, as well as grain 
storage. The smallest bins are 12’x16’x 
10’ 41,” the largest are 14’x24’x 8’ 41/.”, 
Most of the bins in these lots measure 
14’x16’x10’ 414”. Bid forms and other 
information concerning these bins are 
obtainable from the CCC, South Agri- 
culture Bu‘lding, Washington 25, D. C. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR CONTRACT TO THURMAN & CO. 
Boston, Mass.—The commonwealth of 
Massachusetts has just awarded a con- 
tract for 19,600 sacks of flour to Thur- 
man & Co., Boston, on the basis of $3.48 
ewt, new cottons. This was the lowest 
bid meeting state specifications, and is 
to cover the requirements of state insti- 
tutions for the next four months. 











BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
NROG MOVES OFFICES 

Cuicaco, Irr.—On April 1 the general 
offices of the National Retailer Owned 
Grocers, Inc., were moved from the 
Merchandise Mart to the Jackson- 
Franklin Building, 309 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 
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ALL WFA REGULATIONS 
TO GET NEW NUMBERS 


After April 1 All Orders to Be Known 
as War Food Orders—Old Numbers 
to Be Changed Gradually 

WasuHinoton, D. C.—Effective April 
1 all orders and regulations issued by 
the War Food Administration will be 
listed as War Food Orders instead of 
food distribution, food production or 
commodity credit orders. War Food 
Orders will be numbered serially from 
that date. 

Orders issued prior to April 1 will 
be left undisturbed for the time being. 
However, such orders will be redesig- 
nated as War Food Orders and renum- 
bered in the war food series as it 
becomes necessary to amend such out- 
standing orders. Thus, for example, when 
and if it again becomes necessary to 
amend Food Distribution Order No. 15, 
as amended, such order shall be redesig- 
nated as a War Food Order and be 
assigned a new number in the war food 
series. 

Many of the War Food Orders signed 
by the war food administrator will au- 
thorize officials within the War Food 
Administration to issue supplemental 
orders fixing quotas, quota periods, 
amount of commodities to be set aside, 
etc. Such orders will also be called 
War Food Orders, but they will be 
numbered by using the number of the 
order signed by the war food adminis- 
trator authorizing the action, followed 
by a decimal point, and then the num- 
ber, in proper sequence, of the supple- 
mental order. For example, if War 
Food Order No. 15 were to authorize 
the director of distribution to issue an 
order designating particular commodities 
to be set aside, the order, signed by the 
director, would be entitled and num- 
bered “War Food Order No. 15.1.” 





“Gobbledygook’’ Language Out 


* 


Fancy Phrases in WV. §. Orders Pauned 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—You’re familiar 
by now with those strange sounds that 
come out of Washington’s high places. 
Sometimes it’s something like “immi- 
nent activation of this overall policy, 
following experimentation at the local 
level, is contemplated, the entire pro- 
gram stemming from implementation of 
sub-section 7, (2-B), title 11, the code 
as amended, subject to modifications in 
procedure based upon precedents.” 

That, says Maury Maverick, chair- 
man of the smaller war plants corpora- 
tion, in an Associated Press news story, 
is gobbledygook talk. And, apparently 
playing a lone hand, he has done some- 
thing about it. 

It seems Mr. Maverick has been sim- 
mering on the subject of red tape lan- 
guage for years. He finally boiled over 
when he tried for hours, without success, 
to decipher one of his office’s reports 
which employed all the obscurities in the 
government book. 

Throwing the report into the waste- 
basket, he grabbed for a dictation ma- 


chine and reeled off the memo which has 
reached all his employees. 

Entitled “Lengthy Memoranda and 
Gobbledygook Language,” it says: 

“The naval officer who wired ‘Sighted 
sub—sank same’ told the whole story. 
Put the subject matter—the point—and 
even the conclusion, in the opening para- 
graph and the whole story on one page. 
Period! If a lengthy explanation, sta- 
tistical matter, or such is necessary, use 
attachments. 

“Stay off the gobbledygook language. 
It only fouls people up. For the Lord’s 
sake, be short and say what you’re talk- 
ing about. Let’s stop ‘pointing up’ pro- 
grams, ‘finalizing’ contracts that ‘stem 
from’ district, regional or Washington 
‘levels.’ There are no ‘levels’—local gov- 
ernment is as high as Washington gov- 
ernment. 

“No more patterns, effectuating, dy- 
namics. Anyone using the words ‘acti- 
vation’ or ‘implementation’ will be shot.” 

Said Mr. Maverick: “I feel as though 
my soul had been cleansed.” 
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IS KING 


Our year-after-year bakery customers buy ° Polar 
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oe | Bear because of experienced preference rather 


than experimental price. They are more interested 


ee in building business than in cheapening the cost. 


So Are We 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden : 
President 
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OU have recently noticed a defi- 

y nite sign of a rebirth of activity 
by the American Institute of Bak- 

ing in the transition of its Department 


of Nutrition, which functioned along a 
definite pattern from 1937 to 1943, into 
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Edueation in the Baking 
Industry 


By John T. MeCarthy 
President,\American Bakers Association 


From an Address Before the American Society of Bakery Engineers 


a new Department of Consumer Service 
with three divisions—nutrition, home eco- 
nomics and publicity—each under an ex- 
perienced head. This set-up promises 
even greater results for the future than 
the substantial results that were accom- 


plished since 1937 by the Department 
of Nutrition. 

Another and better known activity 
of the American Institute of Baking has 
been the School for Baking. This school 
has been in operation since 1922, gradu- 
ating at least two classes each year 


until March 1, 1942, when it was taken — 


over by the Quartermaster Corps of 
the United States Army as a school for 
advanced field bakery operations. Cur- 
rently the school is not operating be- 
cause of the difficulty of getting classes, 
as well as the fact that the principal 
and two of the instructors are still on 
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loan to the armed services. 

In trying to appraise where we are, 
it is necessary to look back. We see that 
ever since 1922 we have graduated two 
classes each year, giving each class 
about the same number of weeks of 
training and, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, the same type and character of in- 
struction. We have not, year by year, 
made enough improvements in the char- 
acter of the courses to be offered, nor 
have we raised the qualifications for 
admittance. The most recent graduates 
are but little better trained than the 
earliest graduates. 

Meanwhile, industries all around us 
have realized that their operations re- 
quire as much expert knowledge as any 
of the arts or professions by which men 
work out their destinies serving their 
fellow men. 

Some have made arrangements with 
universities to establish courses leading 
to degrees in science, engineering or 
business administration, with a consider- 
able portion of the time spent on the 
particular problems of that particular 
industry. The most recent is the restau- 
rant industry which has made an ar- 
rangement with the University of Chi- 
cago whereby students of high qualifi- 
cations are accepted for a course in 
restaurant management, including a cer- 
tain amount of practical restaurant 
training plus customary college work 
leading to the usual degree. 

Graduates of this course will face the 
business world with scholastic degrees 
given in the other sciences, arts and 
professions, and they will have received 
these in part from studies in the field 
of restaurant management. 

Who will say that the management of 
a restaurant is a more important job 
than the management of a bakery, or 
one that requires more intelligence? 
Yet, the restaurant field has already ar- 
ranged for a continuous flow of highly 
trained young people to enter into ap- 
prenticeship in their business, thus pro- 
viding future leadership for that in- 
dustry. 

Cannot the great influence of the 
American Institute of Baking, the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers 
and the American Bakers Association 
obtain the establishment of classes in 
vocational training schools and mechanic 
arts high schools for instruction in the 
basic craftsmanship phase of the baking 
industry and thereby provide a training 
and screening program for those quali- 
fied to go further? 

Such a program would justify raising 
the standards for admission to the 
American Institute of Baking to en- 
courage groups which might be expected 
to stay longer, delve deeper into the 
science of baking and come out better 
equipped to cope with the highly trained 
men in all fields with whom they will 
later come in contact. 

Such men would be more acceptable 
candidates for membership under what- 
ever exacting standards might be set up 
in the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers. Would it not be desirable to 
arrange with one of the universities in 
or near Chicago area to set up courses 
requiring entrance examinations 
and leading to engineering, scientific or 
business administration degrees for se- 
lected students whose work will be done 
in part in the university and in part 
at the American Institute of Baking for 
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Landing field...location uncensored 


more good living than any other place on earth. 


Throughout this land of ours, man has set 
his course. It is as straight as the furrow he 
plows. With high hopes of constantly improv- 
ing life, he has turned an empty space into 
vast and fertile fields. ..a country where 


people live well. 


Freedom to invent, to create, to develop has 
given usa land where one hour’s work will buy 


These human rights we intend to keep. 

We of General Mills recognize our respon- 
sibility in this way of life. It is our job to help 
feed and support a fighting nation today, a 
working nation and a hungry world tomorrow. 
To that end we dedicate our energy, our 


ability and our experience. 
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such more practical portions of the 
course as is deemed wise? : 

It is not necessary that American In- 
stitute of Baking attempt: to cover the 
ground already much better covered by 
the universities, nor is it necessary that 
it seek the standing which these institu- 
tions of learning properly have. 

What is important is that we find a 
way soon to graduate sufficient numbers 
of men competent to give the baking 
industry the guidance and standing it 
will need in its future contacts with 
government, with scientists, and with 
nutritionists. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The director of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking is capable of planning 
these things and I know he has them in 
mind, but such plans need the support 
of everyone who thinks of the future 
of this business. 

The American Institute of Baking and 
the American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers can and should become so wholly 
objective in approach to the important 
problems facing us as always to seek 
truth, find truth and publish truth as 
to everything that concerns our in- 
dustry regardless of its impact on any- 
one or anything. There is no other 


standard by which scientific or engineer- 
ing organizations can exist, no other 
way that they can do their duty, no 
other way in which they can assure their 
standing and survival as scientific and 
engineering organizations. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
BAKERY WINS SAFETY PLAQUE 

The General Baking Co.’s Syracuse, 
N. Y., plant was awarded a plaque by 
the Safety Division of the Syracuse 
Chamber of Commerce at a recent meet- 
ing, signifying a record of no man hours 
lost due to accidents during the period 
from Oct, 1 through Dee. 31. 
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Presenting :— 


A FAST STEPPER—“if there ever was one. 


And how he can go places for your Production and Sales Departments. 


He'll go into his dance for you too: 


if—you condition your doughs so that the maximum amount 


of moisture is driven into the gluten; 


if—you drive it so that it is actually held by the gluten. 
Structural moisture and greater Moisture-Retention capacity follow. 


Bread and rolls won’t “firm up” as quickly. 


Moisture-Retention and Keeping Quality are assured. 


Order 30 days’ supply today. 


“Table-Freshness” in your bread and rolls—with Paniplus. 
sPOTLI G i T 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY, 30 West Pershing Road, Kansas City, Mo. 
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“WHAT’S AHEAD” THEME OF 
ILLINOIS MEETING PLANS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—“What’s ahead” are the 
keynote words of the Illinois Bakers 
Association convention which will take 
place at the Hotel Jefferson, Peoria, 
April 16-17. 

Three panel discussions will feature 
the meeting to describe what is ahead 
in production, machinery and advertis- 


ing and selling. Prominent members of > 


the industry and the allied trades will 
compose the panels. 

The outlook for government regula- 
tions will be outlined by Wilmoth Mack, 
former secretary of the Illinois group, 
now member of the American Bakers 
Association’s Washington staff. 

C. C. Schlink, of the Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co., Peoria, will describe the Peoria 
plan for human rehabilitation and show 
a movie of its operation. Army baking 
in the field, a QMC training film, will 
be shown also, with a discussion of the 
subject by Col. W. R. Mackinnon, com. 
mandant, School for Bakers and Cooks, 
Fort Sheridan, Ill. The challenge of the 
food fields of tomorrow will be the topic 
of an address by Park Livingston, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the 
University of Illinois. 

Paul Zickgraff, Zickgraff’s Bakery, 
Peoria, is chairman of the conference 
and he will be assisted by Paul Offen- 
stein, Howe’s Bakery, Peoria, and C. 
E. Jones, Midland Bakeries Co., Peoria, 
day chairmen. 

Reports of President Al Steffenson, 
Park Ridge, Treasurer Grover C. Pat- 
ton, Purity Baking Co., Decatur, IIL, 
and Secretary Ann M. Patterson will 
start the business of the convention on 
the afternoon of April 16. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SOUTHERN BAKERS PLAN 
WELL-ROUNDED PROGRAM 


AtLanta, Ga.—A_ well-rounded pro- 
gram will await southern bakers when 
they convene at the Bon-Air Hotel, 
Augusta, Ga., on April 17-18 for the 
thirtieth annual convention of the 
Southern Bakers Association. From the 
number of reservations already made, a 
good attendance is assured, according to 
Secretary C. M. McMillan. . 

Among the speakers are Paul Chap- 
man, of Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, 
past president of the National Bakery 
Supply House Association, and A. O. 
Malmberg, Doughnut Corp. of America, 
New York. Mr. Chapman’s subject, 
“The Best Business in the World,” will 
concern itself especially with the south- 
ern retail baker, and Mr. Malmberg will 
speak on “The Art of Human Leader- 
ship,” which he describes as the “most 
pressing problem which will face man- 
agement in the next decade or longer.” 

The program as tentatively arranged 
does not contemplate having a speaker 
from the government agencies, as the 
executive committee felt those attending 
the meeting were entitled to a rest from 
the subject of government regulations. 

The election of officers and other ex- 
ecutive details of the association will. 
be handled in a separate session when 
the organization will be host to the bak- 
ers at a breakfast on April 18. The 
Southern Bakers Allied Association will 
hold its business session at the same 
time elsewhere in the hotel. 

Ellis Baum, Continental Baking Co., 
will be toastmaster at the annual ban- 
quet. 
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Buddced »» WHERE THE GOINS TOUGH! 
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In Italy, in the Marshalls, in the South Pacific—wherever BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


the goin’s tough—your flour and our flour bags are buddies Ro aoe aa kee dee. eee 
. ° . ° ° . Kansas Ci + Los Angeles + Lovisville - Memphis + Minneapolis 
in the service of Liberty. Bemis Bags deliver many a miller’s Mobile « New Orleans + New York City + Norfolk + Oklahoma City 
7 + ° e ‘ . Omaha « Peoria + St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City 
flour, with its quality unimpaired, to field bakeries where San Francisco + Seattle - Wichita - Wilmington, Cali 


bread is made to give our Soldiers, Sailors and Marines BETTER BAGS FOR 86 YEARS 


the energy needed for Victory. 
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“The Flour of the lation” 
Sa 


THE WORTHY AND ALWAYS. DE: 
PENDABLE PRODUCTS OF ONE OF 
AMERICA’S FINEST FLOUR MILLS 
LOCATED IN THE VERY CENTER OF 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST FIELD OF 
SUPERB BREAD WHEAT. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
mere arican Flours. inc. 


1,700,000 Bus. G. M, ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 


President. Secretary. 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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Improved Shipping Ups Spice 
Supplies, Some Quotas Raised 


Wasninoeton, D. C.—A_ substantial 
increase in the over-all supply of allo- 
cated spices, compared to the amount 
available during the previous spice year, 
is going to U. S. civilians this year, the 
War Food Administration said in an- 
nouncing allocations for the 1943-44 
spice year, which is from Oct. 1, 1943, 
to Sept. 30, 1944. The over-all spice 
supply has increased about 22% over 


last year as a result of generally im- 
proved shipping conditions. 

Spice supplies have increased to the 
extent that pimento (allspice) and 
cloves have been withdrawn from quotas 
which restrict a packer’s deliveries to 
the quantity he delivered for the corre- 
sponding period in 1941. Quotas on 
mace have been increased to 80% and 
on nutmeg to 70%. Quotas on pepper, 


cinnamon and ginger are unchanged. 
Quotas now are as follows, with com- 


parisons: 








— Quotas——, 

Spice— Previous New 
Black and white pepper... 40% 40% 
Cassia (cinnamon) ...... 35% 35% 
SN. ole eb OD bat re 90% free 
i Bae ee ear aries? et a 100% 100% 
OE RO eae PETE 40% 86% 
POOR niece bs an be a.5 0:0 9 0% 60% 70% 
Pimento (allspice) ....... 115% free 


U. S. civilians are receiving about 
6% less black pepper and white pepper 
than was available during the previous 
spice year but an average of about one 
third more of all other spices. Out of 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS 
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ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


Economical Wartime 
One Stop Service to Bakers 


from the wheatfield to the 
Hunter mills to your mix- 
er. Not every country 
mill makes the best flour, 
but they have an advan- 
tage to begin with. 
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a total of all claimants of approxi- 
mately 48,000,000 Ibs of allocated spices, 
civilians are expected to receive about 
70% of this quantity or slightly more 
than 383,000,000 Ibs. About the same 
amount of black pepper and white pep- 
per, but about 36% more of all other 
allocated spices, is going to the U, S. 
military and war services. 

Improved supplies of allspice have 
resulted in withdrawing it from quota 
restrictions. Operating stocks as of 
Oct. 1, 1943, were slightly above 1,500,- 
000 lbs, but this amount is constantly 
being increased by shipments from Ja- 
naica. Civilians will receive about 2,500,- 
000 Ibs during the current spice year, 
compared with about 2,000,000 Ibs a 
year for prewar years. 

Cloves also have been removed from 
quota restrictions. The expected impor- 
tation of cloves during the current spice 
year is about 4,500,000 lbs, added to 
operating stocks on hand as of Oct. 1, 
1943, of 5,000,000 lbs. After allocations 
to all claimants have been fulfilled, com- 
mercial operating stocks at the end of 
the spice year will be about 3,500,000 
Ibs. Cloves are imported normally from 
Zanzibar and Madagascar. Civilians will 
receive about 5,000,000 lbs in the cur- 
rent spice year. 

Cinnamon and cassia supplies are 
short, as this spice normally comes from 
Ceylon, China and Java. The supply of 
cassia from China and Java has been 
cut off by the war and only cinnamon 
from Ceylon is available in limited 
amounts. Operating stocks at the be- 
ginning of the spice year were 3,000,000 
Ibs plus 1,500,000 lbs dry weight equiva- 
lent of oil in the hands of industrial 
users. The present spice packer’s deliv- 
ery quota is 35%. Civilians’ allocation 
for the current spice year is almost 4,- 
000,000 lbs. 

Ginger operating stocks on hand at 
the opening of the spice year were al- 
most 4,000,000 Ibs. Added to an esti- 
mated importation of 4,000,000 Ibs dur- 
ing the spice year, the ginger supply 
is ample to meet the requirements of 
all claimants. The civilian allocation for 
the current spice year of slightly more 
than 3,500,000 lbs compares with a pre- 
war civilian consumption of 3,000,000 
lbs a year. While the position of ginger 
is favorable, WFA officials believe it 
is advisable to continue regulations un- 
der FDO 19 as the indicated imports 
may be affected by sudden changes in 
shipping facilities as a result of the 
war. The packer’s delivery quota for 
ginger is 100%. It is imported from 
Jamaica, India and Africa. 

Improved supplies of mace have raised 
the packer’s delivery quota on mace. 
Operating stocks at the opening of the 
spice year were 450,000 lbs. Based on 
expected imports and stocks on hand, 
civilians will receive 658,000 Ibs. Mace 
is now imported only from Grenada, in 
the West Indies. 

The packer’s delivery quota on nut- 
meg has been raised as a result of 
greater supplies. Operating stocks of 
nutmeg at the beginning of the spice 
year were 2,000,000 lbs. Civilians will 
receive more than 3,500,000 lbs during 
the current spice year, which is 15% 
less than the average consumption in 
pre-war years. Normal civilian usage is 
about 4,500,000 Ibs annually. Nutmeg at 
present is imported only from Grenada, 
in the West Indies. 
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euies ANSWER IS 


nw “YES! ” 
WE DO HAVE A CAKE FLOUR 
TO FIT ANY FORMULA... 


This is the cake bakers’ opportunity. A recent survey of 
cake bakers showed that 81.6% had enjoyed an average 
increase of 39.7% in cake production in 1943.* Are you 
taking advantage of it? 

If you did not experience this increase... possibly it was 
because you had trouble fitting your flour to your sugar 
supply. We can solve this particular problem for you. We 
have four “formula-tested” cake flours that put you in a posi- 
tion to get your share of this increased business. They are: 


American Beauty Cake Flour. . . Sugar Ratio 130-140 
Royal Patent Cake Flour . . . . . Sugar Ratio 120-130 
Solite Cake Flour. ..... .. » Sugar Ratio 100-110 
Empress Cake & Pastry Flour, . . . Sugar Ratio 90-100 


The answer to your cake flour problem is, “Yes, we have 
a cake flour to fit your every requirement.” 


Send For New Cake Formula Book. IT’S FREE! 


We have prepared for you a new Sugar-Saving Cake 
Formula Book, especially fitted to meet present conditions. 
Formulas have been carefully tested in our-laboratory and 
under practical baking conditions. 


They are all original and intended to meet your present 
sugar situation. Eight formulas.. send now for this book! 
* BAKER'S HELPER 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


STANARD-TILTON DIVISION 
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Future Supply of Bakery Equipment 


By Walter Dietz 


Chief of Bakery Section, Grain Products Branch, War Food Administration 


OR a period of almost 18 months 

petitions for bakery equipment 

were approved only in what can 
be termed emergency cases. Worthy of 
commendation is the fine support ac- 
corded the war effort by the baking in- 
dustry in accepting cheerfully the in- 
convenience of continuing to use obso- 
lescent equipment, which has been sub- 
jected to abnormal wear because of the 
ever increasing demand for bakery prod- 
ucts, and which it was impossible to 
maintain properly because of the short- 
age of manpower. 

During the past six months a more 
liberal policy has been pursued in the 
processing of petitions for new equip- 
ment. This was not because critical 
metals had become available in greater 
quantities, but rather because replace- 
ments had to be provided for worn-out 
equipment in order that an adequate 
supply of nutritious bakery products 
would be maintained. 

The War Production Board has au- 
thority over the approval of petitions 
for bakery equipment. The only duty 
of the bakery section of the Office of 
Distribution, War Food Administration, 
is to act in an advisory capacity to the 
War Production Board. The bakery 
section was given this responsibility be- 
cause of its experience in and knowl- 
edge of the baking industry. The final 
judge as to whether or not an applica- 
tion shall be approved is the War Pro- 
duction Board. 


WPB APPLICATION FORM 541 


In order to keep the use of metal and 
manpower within certain prescribed lim- 
its permits must be obtained for the 
purchase of new equipment. . WPB Ap- 
plication Form 541, formerly known as 
PD-1A, should be filed with the WPB 
field office located nearest to the estab- 
lishment where the equipment is to be 
installed. These offices have now been 
authorized to appove or deny applica- 
tions up to $2,500. In cases in excess of 
$2,500 and up to $100,000 field offices 
may deny applications. However, field 
offices have complete authority over ap- 
plications under $2,500. In the event 
that an application in excess of $2,500 
is denied by a field office and the appli- 
cant feels that an appeal is justified he 
may request reconsideration. The re- 
quest for reconsideration should be ad- 
dressed to the field office which made the 
denial. It will then be mandatory for 
the field office to send such cases (over 
$2,500) to Washington, D. C., for re- 
view. 

If the amount involved in the appli- 
catien is less than $2,500 and is denied 
by the field office, and if the applicant 
is not satisfied with the decision, he 
should request reconsideration of the 
application from the office which denied 
it. In the event that the request for 
reconsideration is denied it is suggested 
that the applicant address a letter to 
the Bakery Section, Grain Products 
Branch, Office of Distribution, War Food 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C., 
outlining the complete history of the 
case, including a copy of the applica- 
tion, copies of all communications per- 
taining thereto, and factual information 


describing the hardship involved in the 
denial. 

Although the field offices of the War 
Production Board have complete au- 
thority to grant or deny applications 
under $2,500, the suggestion to notify 
the bakery section of the final denial is 
made so that we may be kept informed 
to what extent such applications are 


being denied and the hardship those de- 
nials are imposing upon the members of 
the industry. 


PROCESSING APPLICATIONS 


For the purpose of simplification and 
in order to accord more equitable treat- 
ment, the War Production Board re- 
cently revised the procedure governing 
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the processing of applications on WPB 
Form 541 for bakery equipment. The 
following method is now in effect. 

Quota Schedule II, Jan. 15, 1944, and 
amendment to WPB’s Order L-292 is not 
restrictive but sets quotas for the pro- 
duction of bakery machinery. It su- 
persedes the restrictions on manufacture 
imposed by L-292, Schedule B (1). All 
bakery machinery may now be manu- 
factured and delivered upon approved 
orders not exceeding the indicated quota 
percentage of the base period use of 
controlled materials. 

The function of the War Production 
Board is to provide materials and facili- 





Ever stop 
to think of 
the big part 
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goods play 
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ties for the manufacture of sufficient 
machinery of this kind to take care of 
necessary replacements. As very little 
of this equipment has been manufac- 
tured or sold for civilian use since the 
war started, and since total baked 
goods production has expanded nearly 
40%, equipment in general has been sub- 
jected to much greater than normal 
wear. In order to assure continued pro- 
duction of baked goods on this expanded 
scale it has become increasingly impor- 
tant to facilitate replacements when of 
proved necessity. Some additional pack- 
aging machinery must also be provided 
to compensate for the shortage of hand 





labor, as it is difficult to hold help at 
much lower wage levels than are preva- 
lent in industries more directly con- 
nected with war work. 

The controlling order of all food proc- 
essing machinery is L-292. This order 
regulates manufacture, limits delivery to 
a customer holding an approved order 
rated AA-5 or better, and provides for 
the scheduling of production on a quota 
basis. If motors are required, appli- 
cants should specify “used” motors, 
where possible, and should comply with 
processing instructions for electric mo- 
tors. An application for an oven using 
natural gas or manufactured gas or fuel 
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oil to replace one fired by other means 
will be rated conditional upon approval 
of the use of the particular fuel by either 
the Office of War Utilities in the case of 
gas, or the Petroleum Administration for 
War in the case of oil. When the ap- 
plicant proposes to change from gas to 
oil or vice versa a similar conditional 
rating is made. An order covering elec- 
trical appliances should be applied for 
on Form WPB 1319. (Items of bakery 
equipment listed on Schedule A of L-65.) 
Dough mixers employing fractional h-p 
motors are under L-65 and so are elec- 
tric bake ovens. However, bread slicers 
used in commercial bakeries employing 


MUST BE GOOD, TOO!” 



















OU CAN BE PROUD of the whole- 

some, tasty, energy-rich baked 
goods you supply—they’re mighty im- 
portant “ammunition” for the Home 
Front. Your bread, cakes and sweet 
goods are helping our great civilian 
army of war workers to keep strong and 
healthy . . . helping them to win the 
battle of production. Your goods are 
still the housewife’s principal unra- 


tioned foods. 


SWEETEX 


THE “HIGH-RATIO’* SHORTENING 


For Top-Quality Cakes, 
Icings and Sweet Yeast Goods 


ok “High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It also stands for 
bakers’ service; and, when employed by bakers, means that they 
have used Procter & Gamble’s special shortening pursuant to the 
“High -Ratio” Service. Procter & Gamble, makers of Sweetex, 


the “‘High-Ratio”’ Shortening. 


MAKE THE BEST OF SHORTAGES 
BY MAKING THE BEST! 


important. 


_ conserve fat. - 


Keep your quality standards high. 
From the standpoint of good business 
and good citizenship . . . for the sake of 
your future business and customer good- 
will . . . quality has never been more 


So, make as much as you can... as 
often as you can...and make it good/ 


MAKERS OF FLAKEWHITE AND PURITAN OIL 


PRIMEX 


THE SHORTENING THAT SETS 
THE STANDARD 
For Frying ... For Shortening 


_ Here’s Help in Conserving Fat—one 
of Wartime’s. Essential Materials . 


Even though more generous supplies of shortening 
are now available, today’s increased demand for  — 
baked goods makes it as important as ever to 


These three important bulletins prepared by 
our Bakery Research Department suggest 
ways of using shortenings to better 
advantage. Ask x 
Sweetex salesman for them. —_// 





your Primex- | 












Walter Dietz 


fractional horsepower motors are consid- 
ered under L-292. A distinction should 
also be noted between ovens included 
under L-182, the nonmechanical shelf- 
type oven used, as defined for the cook- 
ing or baking of food for consumption 
or sale on the premises in which the 
equipment is located, and ovens under 
L-292, the mechanical or industrial size 
peel oven used for baking on a wholesale 
scale. 

Under the provisions of CMP Reg. 5 
producers of food products can present 
AA-1 rating for maintenanee, repair 
and operating supplies upon certifica- 
tion as designed in Reg. 5. L-292 per- 
mits the purchase of capital equipment 
to a value not in excess of $500 to re- 
place existing equipment only. Manu- 
facturers of food processing machinery 
may apply an AA-2X priority rating 
for maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies and may purchase capital equip- 
ment as provided under Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan Reg. 5. 


NO INDIVIDUAL LIMITS 


There is no definite quantity limita- 
tion upon the amount granted individual 
applicants, but this will be governed by 
the need shown by the applicant to 
maintain his production or to restore 
his facilities following a disaster. Con- 
sideration must also be given to the fact 
that production of machinery is limited 
by the quota provisions for the calendar 
year and equitable distribution through- 
out the industry must be made. 

The “life” assigned for income tax 
purposes by the Treasury Department 
to most mechanically operated “bakery 
equipment is from 12 to 25 years. Ac- 
tual life under presently expanded pro- 
duction is likely to be considerably less. 
Nonmechanical life probability is from 
15 to 25 years. Ovens are assigned 17 
years under. normal operation. If an 
applicant’s machinery is suffering con- 
tinual breakdowns and complete over- 
hauling is indicated, it is probable that 
such extensive repairs cannot be made 
on the spot without seriously interfer- 
ing with his production. He should, 
therefore, be granted priority assistance 
to purchase a serviceable machine con- 
ditional upon disposal of his present one 
for rebuilding and resale, if worth re- 
building. The War Production Board 
does not advocate sending an applicant 
on a wild-geose chase all over the coun- 
try to inspect used machinery that is 
likely to prove unsuitable for his needs 
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or but little better than junk. However, 
if used equipment of a kind needed is 
listed reasonably near by, he is asked 
to check with the vendor. If available 
used equipment will not fill the appli- 
cant’s requirements, the purchase of new 
equipment will be approved if priority 
assistance is warranted. If an applicant 
cannot show sufficient need for new 
equipment to warrant priority assist- 
ance, his application will be denied and 
he will be advised to find used equip- 
ment. 

If an applicant does not qualify as 
being in need of replacement of his 
equipment, but merely wants new ma- 
chinery to permit expansion or desires to 
modernize his plant it is probable that 
his application will be denied. 

Care is exercised not to jeopardize 
the production of baked goods by deny- 
ing cases where an applicant needs ma- 
chinery to replace hand labor, or anti- 
quated equipment requiring excessive 
labor. As previously stated, where the 
labor situation is bad, field offices of the 
WPB are instructed to consider care- 
fully the availability of help before de- 
nial. Expansion of basic facilities is 
not favored, but there may be excep- 
tions due to geographical location, mili- 
tary movements, or overpopulated areas 
Conclusions as to essentiality and 
urgency are reached by consideration of 
the importance of the end product to 
the war program and civilian well being, 
and the applicant’s immediate need for 
the equipment. All baked goods are 
rated as essential foods by the War 
Food Administration, and since we have 
a relatively large supply of grains it is 
important to provide ample production 
of nonrationed baked goods as a sub- 
stitute for more scarce foods. 

The War Food Administration is the 
claimant agency to the War Production 
Board for the materials and facilities 
requirements of all food processing in- 
dustries. The bakery section of the 
Grain Products Branch working in col- 
laboration with the Office of Materials 
and Facilities of the War Food Admin- 
istration developed and recommended to 
the War Production Board the present 
production schedule for bakery ma- 
chinery issued by the War Production 
Board under Schedule II of L-292. 
With respect to both of these functions, 
it is important that the War Food Ad- 
ministration be advised of the adequacy 
of the program. Should there be need 
for changes these will be recommended 
to the War Production Board. 

In regard to future developments the 
policy of the War Production Board 
will be to release restrictions gradually 
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but as rapidly as conditions permit. As 
the first step in the liberalization of 
control, it is proposed that all restric- 
tions on the purchase of used equip- 
ment be removed so that purchases may 
be made without filing applications.* 

It is not intended to continue control 
of civilian activities when the need for 
restrictions no longer exists. However, 
sudden and unexpected withdrawal of 
restrictions would inevitably result in 
chaos. Therefore, emphasis is placed on 
the fact that these changes be gradual. 


*This has been done and became effective 
March 11, 1944. 





It is our understanding that the baking 
industry is generally in favor of con- 
tinuing the governmental regulations and 
restrictions that are in effect at the 
present time. 

Metal will continue to be allotted to 
manufacturers on a quota basis. The 
purpose of this is to accord equitable 
treatment to all manufacturers of equip- 
ment. It would be unfair to withdraw 
quotas and thereby give undue advan- 
tage to the manufacturer who is not 
engaged in war work. It is felt that 
the maintenance of quota bases will fur- 
nish a means of orderly and equitable 
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reconversion. The bakery equipment in- 7 
dustry, through its advisory committee, = 
has expressed itself as being in full im 
accord with this policy. It believes that Ho 
as long as considerable war work in the on 

oO 


industry continues production control 
should be maintained. oe 
The following are the manufacturers’ abs 
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SAVE SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING WASTE ! 








Wartime’s efficient 
cake shortening 












Simplified method simplifies 
production 


Saves time and labor 
Lengthens cakes’ sales life 


Handles reduced sugar with no 
increase in baking powder 
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These quotas are applicable to the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1944. No reduc- 
tions during the year are contemplated. 
However, if rated orders exceed the 
respective quotas the War Production 
Board will increase them, provided the 
capacity of the industry is sufficient to 
absorb the increase. 

It should be pointed out that there 
will be unavoidable delays in productios 
because of the delays to be encountered 
in reconversion to peacetime production. 
Fractional horsepower motors, bearings 
and castings of certain types are critical 
components of equipment that are diffi- 
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cult to obtain and are certain to cause 
delay. If a manufacturer is subjected 
to unusual delay, he should notify the 
War Production Board, which will assist 
in expediting delivery. 

In spite of the reports that an _ in- 
creased supply of metal is available— 
reports, for instance, that aluminum 
plants have been closed because of the 
tremendous stockpile that has been ac- 
cumulated—production of equipment for 
civilian use must still be restricted be- 
cause of the shortage of manpower and 
such critical components as malleable 
castings, forgings and fractional horse- 


power motors, previously referred to. 

Processing of applications will be ex- 
pedited when restrictions on used equip- 
ment and on applications for replace- 
ments costing less than $500 are with- 
drawn, because it is estimated that 40%. 
of the number previously processed came 
from these sources. The War Produc- 
tion Board also anticipates more satis- 
factory and more speedy handling of 
applications because of delegation of au- 
thority to field offices and the issuance 
of comprehensive instructions to these 
offices. 

In view of the fact that during 19438 





[GOES TO WAR AS 
ANK CAMOUFLAGE 


Did You Know? ...50 Pounds of Fat Are Required 
To Produce Enough Paint for One Medium Tank! 





Yes, fats and oils are among cur most im- 
portant materials of war! They are vital to 


Victory in many different ways! 


Fat is an important ingredient in ammuni- 
tion. Fat is needed to supply our fighting 
forces with life-giving sulfa drugs and valu- 


That’s why we, as a leading producer of fats 
and oils, ask you to do your part in conserv- 


ing these vital war necessities. This doesn’t 
mean you should sacrifice your quality stand- 


possible way. 


able vaccines; it is used in making gas mask 


containers and other necessities. 


Moreover, fats and oils are important in 


supplying our men and our Allies with morale- 


building, high-energy foods. 


SAVE SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING WASTE / 


* sd * 


Geared to take the punishment 


of high-speed mixing 


Made to withstand continuous 


high frying temperatures 


Takes up air quickly and holds 
volume in creamed icings 


A heavy-duty shortening for the extra 


strain of war economy 






* 
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ards on the home front! But it does mean 
you should avoid needless waste in every 


As a helpful guide we would like to send you 
free our recently compiled booklet, “101 Prac- 


tical Ways to Save Fats and Oils”. Write 
to Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 21 


West St., N. Y. 6, N.Y. 


* 
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————————————— 
APOLOGY FOR WRAPPERS 


Housewives who find an occasional 
loaf of bread on a grocery shelf with 
a wrapper unsealed at the end should 
understand that this is not the result 
of careless wrapping and that the 
bread is not damaged goods, the De- 
partment of Agriculture points out 
in one of its recent news releases for 
consumer reading in newspapers. The 
wrapper problem is the result of 
wartime conservation of wax and 
paper, the government agency ex- 
plains and adds that, because of 
short supplies, bakers have been us- 
ing thinner paper and less wax than 
formerly. The new wrappers have 
proved satisfactory, the Department 
states, except that they do not always 
hold together so well at the end of 
the loaf. 


ALERT RARE LO TSE TE A ATCT TE OTLE 


only 30% of the*base year’s production 
of bakery equipment was manufactured, 
and since 84% of the base year’s pro- 
duction has now been allotted for the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1944, it consid- 
ered that ample provision has been made 
for an adequate supply of equipment 
for the baking industry, provided, how- 
ever, critical components and the needed 
manpower are available. 
¥ ¥ 

Epiror’s Nore.—This summary of the 
machinery outlook was presented by Mr. 
Dietz at the recent convention of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





COLD STORAGE SPACE SCARCE 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—There were heav- 
ier than normal withdrawals of frozen 


fruits and vegetables and creamery ~ 


butter during February, the War Food 
Administration reports in a discussion of 
the critical problem of cold storage fa- 
cilities. On the ‘other hand accumula- 
tions of frozen eggs, beef and pork were 
far in excess of past performance. Over 
all cooler items indicated net increased 
use of cooler space on March 1. While 
holdings of apples were reduced during 
February, stocks of shell eggs, cheese 
and lard were increased materially. This 
is especially ‘true for lard. 

March 1, 1944, holdings of all com- 
modities reported, with the exception of 
apples, were substantially heavier than 
those of March 1, 1943, and the March 
1 five-year (1939-43) average. Frozen 
fruit stocks were 29% greater than those 
of a year ago, frozen vegetables 107% 
heavier, creamery butter 792%, cheese 
85%, frozen eggs 75%, poultry 117%, 
meats 50% and lard and rendered pork 
fat 190%. 

The occupancy of refrigerated space 
on March 1 reflects the increased com- 
modity tonnage during the month. Av- 
erage occupancy of cooler space for the 
whole United States was 78% of ca- 
pacity and freezer space 92%. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY MINIMUM NOW 40C HOUR 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The 40¢ minimum 
hourly wage in the baking industry. is 
now a legally established fact, the order 
establishing it having been published in 
the Federal Register to become effective 
March 20, 1944. The order covers all 
occupations in the baking industry ex- 
cept for wholesalers who do a separate 
business of reselling products in the 
form in which they are purchased. 
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Shall We Return to Twist Bread? 
By J. 8S. Devanny 


International Milling Co., Lincoln, II. 


Eprror’s Note.—Food Distribution Or- 
der No. 1 banned the twisting of bread 
which had become an almost universal 
practice, and roundly condemned one, in 
the baking industry. When the war is 
over and FDO-1 abolished, will bakers 
return to twist bread? In this article, 
condensed from a talk made before the 
recent convention of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, Mr. Devanny 
makes some pertinent comments on plain 
top versus twist bread as it affects 
bread quality and consumption. 

¥ ¥ 
HALL we return to twist bread? 
My answer to that question is an 
emphatic no. 

There are some advantages in the pro- 
duction of twist bread which no one 
can deny. 

First, it permits the use of higher 
dough absorption, most of which is lost 
in the baking process since any properly 
baked loaf of bread will only retain a 
moisture content of about 38%. 

Second, it practically eliminates crust 
capping or shelling. 

Third, it permits large volume and 
still gives good grain, color and texture. 

Fourth, and probably the most im- 
portant, it is a more foolproof type of 
manufacture. In other words, it will 
make a satisfactory looking loaf pro- 
duced under careless conditions, improp- 
er fermentation, mixing, etc. Yet we 
know that even though the bread looks 
satisfactory, it would not have a desir- 
able flavor and eating quality. 

The chief disadvantage of twist bread 
is toughness of crumb and crust. Some 
of the toughness was reduced by the 
use of lower protein flours and rich 
formulas, but this subtracted from good 
bread flavor and the help in the matter 
of toughness was slight. You have all 
eaten sandwiches made from twist bread 
that was so tough you pulled the en- 
tire center from the slice of bread in- 
stead of biting through the bread as in- 
tended; and then it became a wad 
in your mouth like a chunk of under- 
baked dough, or you have had a grilled 
sandwich made with the twist bread’s 
famous collapsible crumb and after the 
grilling, the cheese or other filler used 
was as thick as the slices of bread. 

Twist bread largely came into being 
as a result of the severe trouble with 
holes in bread a few years ago, There 
were many reasons for the holes and 
I am willing to give twisting its fair 
Share of credit for improvement. In 
the meantime, however, we have many 
other methods of attacking this problem, 
should it recur, without resorting to 
twisting, such as cutting devices on 
molders, etc. 

Now let us look at some of the ad- 
vantages of round-top bread, because 
there are no disadvantages with the pos- 
sible exception of crust capping or shell- 
ing, which can be practically eliminated 
under proper conditions. 

We are all aware of the advantages 
of round-top from the standpoint of 
labor, and that it reduces the use of 
make-up equipment by 50%. But, most 
important of all, is the fact that round- 
top makes a bread of superior flavor and 
eating quality. 


If. it is our purpose to make a large 
volume, soft bread of long keeping qual- 
ity, purchased because of these features 
only, then we should return to twist 
bread. If it is really our desire to 
build bread that is beautiful to look at 


. with long keeping qualities that will be 


purchased every few days, then I sug- 


gest we work to that end, using gener- 
ous portions of mold and rope inhibitor 
and a rich formula. Then twist it, of 
course, baked in a flashy oven, leaving 
a high moisture content; then bring in 
our wrapping consultants with a tightly 
sealed moisture-proof wrapper and we 
may be able to sell bread a week old and 
have it keep for another week. Natural- 
ly, the consumer will not have good 
eating bread, with good flavor. How- 
ever, in the meantime, other more pal- 
atable, pleasant tasting and eating foods 
will slowly but surely acquire our share 
of that American food dollar which is 
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rightfully ours because good bread is 
America’s best as well as its most eco- 
nomical food. 

Therefore, let us discontinue the prac- 
tice of making bread to look at, to feel 
soft and to keep for innumerable days. 
Rather let us begin with a premise of 
making good eating bread, enhanced by 
whatever beauty, keeping quality and 
softness we may impart to the loaf by 
various means without sacrificing bread 
flavor or eating quality. 

Twist bread came into being at the 
time of holes in bread and nearly every- 
body jumped on the bandwagon because 





Your first duty 
to your country: 


BUY WAR BONDS! 
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at the time it was of considerable help. 
Twisting even eliminated the popular 
use of the dough brake because it made 
a comparable product. In fact, some 
men removed from their shops an old 
dough brake worth $75 and continued to 
make nearly the same type of product 
on a different machine costing 20 or 30 
times as much. In fact, some are still 
using this same technique in the manu- 
facture of present day round-top. 

In fairness and justice, ask yourselves 
some of the following questions: 

Am I making the best loaf of bread 
that I know how to make? 
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Am I using a sponge dough process 
because it makes the best bread, or be- 
cause it is more convenient, has a great- 
er range of tolerance, works through 
my machine unit more satisfactorily? 
Would a straight dough make a better 
loaf of bread? Would a soaker or proc- 
ess dough be better or would a com- 
bination of these systems make the best 
bread? 

Are we bakers too conscious of tex- 
ture, grain, color, volume, loaf symmetry, 
etc., and should we not be more conscious 
of bread flavor and bread eating qual- 
ities? 


I dare say there are few bakers who 
do not have a competitiye loaf in the 
market that commands a premium price 
of from lc to 5c, and even more in 
some cases, for the same weight loaf 
of bread. 

No doubt you have bought such loaves 
for comparison with your own. In near- 
ly every case, you have felt that 
yours were better. Sure you have a 
better grain, a softer texture, a whiter 
color and larger loaf, but did you check 
them carefully for bread flavor and eat- 
ing quality? If you do, I am sure you 
will find the answer as to why they are 
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... the big volume you get 


win WREAMAY! 


You get maximum cake profits only if you get maxi- 
mum volume. And cake volume depends impor- 


tantly on shortening. 


This fact was again proved in recent baking tests 
conducted by Swift’s Research Bakery. Two batches 
of pound cakes were baked from the same formula 
under identical conditions. Used in one batch was 
VREAMAY;; in the other, another popular cake 


shortening. 


The results are obvious in the photograph. In 
twelve cakes, the bigger volume produced by 


VREAMAY equalled an extra cake. 


Unsurpassed quality cake volume is possible with 
VREAMAY because it has extremely high emul- 


sifying power—the ability to carry and hold heavy 


keeping quality. 


proportions of moisture. 

K-qually important VREAMAY turns out cakes 
symmetrical in shape and easier to ice . . . fine- 
grained and delicate in texture . . . of excellent 
In a word—cakes that sell. 


Right now, with rationing, labor shortages and 


heavier demand, you need the cake volume insur- 
ance VREAMAY can give. Try it! See for your- 
self. Call the nearest Swift branch and order today! 
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SUGAR RATION TROUBLE 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Efforts of John C. 
Dax, baker of Mt. Prospect, IIl., 
Chicago suburb, to obtain ration 
points for bakery sugar recently at- 
tracted considerable newspaper pub- 
licity in Chicago. Formerly a baker 
at nearby Barrington, Ill., Mr. Dax 
opened the only bakery in Mt. Pros- 
pect in January, 1944, and applied for 
a sugar ration. The local ration board 
and the Chicago metropolitan office 
approved the request and he started 
production. However, Washington 
officials reversed the decision and 
when Dax’s bakery ran out of ma- 
terials on the end of February it had 
to close. Washington officials claimed 
Mt. Prospect was a farming com- 
munity where housewives were ac- 
customed to bake their own bread. 
Appealing the decision, town officials 
pointed out that the nearest bakery 
was six miles away and that the shop 
is essential to the town’s war effort. 
Meanwhile, newspapers depicted Mt. 
Prospect housewives elbow deep in 
the job of re-learning the knack of 
baking bread. 


able to ask a premium price and get 
it. In fact, if you have in your loaf 
the largest volume, the softest texture, 
the longest keeping quality, etc., you may 
be almost certain that you do not have 
the best loaf from the standpoint of 
flavor and eating quality. 

I am not going to insult your intelli- 
gence by claiming that the large per 
cent of increased volume of bread sales 


we are now enjoying is because we . 


have discontinued the manufacture of 
twist bread, but I do honestly believe 
that a portion of this increase is due to 
nontwisted bread being furnished under 
FDO-1. It seems unthinkable that it 
should be necessary for us to be forced 
into doing things that are good for 
our own business. 

Just by way of comparison, depend- 
ing on the pan size and extremeness of 
twist volume versus round-top normal 
volume, a slice of round-top bread can 
be made to contain from 20% to 30% 
more bread to the slice (and it is a 
conceded fact that bread is eaten by 
the slice), which would automatically 
give us a generous increase in bread 
consumption. 

I am fearful that twisting may re- 
turn by so-called forced competition and 
once it is started, it is like a snowball 
and will be hard to stop. Show your 
sales department and management that 
you can produce a better quality prod- 
uct without twisting and in turn let 
them make every effort to stop the re- 
turn of twist bread to your respective 
market, through your local organiza- 
tions. Should there be an outsider, or 
two, who insists on making twist bread, 
let him have that occasional business 
where bread is bought to keep rather 
than to eat, and expend your efforts for 
the people who buy .a loaf today, con- 
sume it and buy again tomorrow. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Question—Why is invert syrup used 
in sponge cakes? 


Answer.—Invert syrup is hygroscopic 


and the cakes will stay moist longer. The 
crust color will also be improved. 
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DO YOU KNOW . ie 


ae IO 





Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects concerned with 
the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright boys, nor dunce 
caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn to page 59 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each question answered correctly counts five points. 

. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1.—The best method of melting bitter ammonia is a necessary ingredient to 


chocolate, to be used in cakes and icings, produce the leavening action. True or 
is to place it in the oven. True or false? fal-e? 
2.—When making French doughnuts, 3.—Shortening is added to bread 


doughs after the flour has been mixed in 
for a short time in order to increase ab- 
sorption. True or false? 

4.—The reason the crust in custard 
pies sometimes puffs up in the oven is 
because there was some air under the 
crust before the pies were baked. True 
or false? 

5.—-A balanced formula for marsh- 
mallow should contain 4% gelatin. True 
or false? 

6.—When changing from hearth baked 
rye bread to rye bread frames, no ad- 
justments in procedure or formula are 
necessary. True or false? 























SAFE! 


TA ssistcom, starting to play baseball when they're 
knee high to a grasshopper, easily translate this 
cryptic symbol as a neat piece of teamwork. 

The runner singled—went down to second on the 
next man’s sacrifice —to third on a base hit—and 
scored while his team mate was being thrown out at 


Dextrose advertising appears regu- 
larly in leading national magazines; 
millions listen to dextrose radio 
advertising. That's why intelligent, 
nutrition-minded Americans prefer 





foods made with dextrose sugar. 





second base on an attempted double steal. 
Dextrose is scoring by good teamwork, too. 
Producers, processors and distributors, through 
consistent, truthful advertising, all combine to make 
more and more food buyers realize that dextrose is 
a valuable ingredient of many fine foods. 


Tune in 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


Every Friday 10:30 to 11:00 P.M., E.W.T. 


Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 














CERELOSE DEXTROSE 
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7.—The addition of a small amount of 
citric acid will improve the flavor of 
canned peaches which are quite flat in 
flavor. True or false? 

8.—When making pie fillings, 314 or 
4 oz of starch are used for each quart 
of juice in order to properly thicken it. 
True or false? 

9.—Baking powder is never used in 
angel food cakes. True or false? 

10.—Tapioca is derived from the fruit 
of the tapioca tree which grows in South 
America and Africa. True or false? 

11.—When a recipe calls for corn 
syrup, glucose can be used instead and 
the results would be ‘identical. True or 
false? 

12.—A product that tests pH 6.2 is on 
the acid side. True or false? 

13.—Angel food pans are moistened 
before the batter is placed in them in 
order to obtain a lighter crust color. 
True or false? 

14.—For the best results when mak‘ng 
lemon pie filling, the lemon juice should 
be added after the filling has been 
cooked. True or false? 

15.—When water, being used for bread 
doughs, is extremely hard, it is neces- 
sary to use somewhat less yeast. True 
or false? 

16.—Lactese (milk sugar) is generally 
figured as being about 16% as sweet as 
cane or beet sugar. True or false? 

17.—When a bread dough is somewhat 
overmixed, it should be taken to the 
divider at once for best results. True 
or false? 

18.—The volume of angel food cakes 
may be increased by the addition of a 
small amount of baking soda. ‘True or 
false? 

19.—The average moisture content of 
flour is about 13.5%. True or false? 

20.—The use of egg whites in the 
dough for hard water rolls is not con- 
ducive to producing good rolls. True 
or false? 





BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





REVIEW OF ENGINEERS’ 
CONVENTION FEATURES 
PHILADELPHIA MEETING 

At the March 13 dinner meeting of 
the Philadelphia Production Men’s Club, 
kK. B. Nicolait, head of the technical 
department, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis, discussed the highlights of the 
recent convention of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers. Personnel 
directions, in which all bakery owners 
and superintendents are interested; was 
dwelt upon at length. 

A feature of the meeting was the 
showing of war films, and comments on 
world affairs by Dr. Michael Dorizas, 
economist biographer of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

New officers installed were: president, 
Isaac W. Cauller, Wright’s Bakery, New 
Holland; first vice president, Frank 
Dietrich, Mrs. Smith Pie Co., Philadel- 
phia; second vice president, A. D. Stev- 
enson, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Philadelphia. The executive committee 
is composed of Wiiliam Oldach, William 
Oldach Co., Philadelph'a; George Sil- 
ber, Lever Bros. Co., Philadelphia; Cecil 
Radford, Manbeck Baking Co., Lemoyne; 
Ralph Weis, Schulz Baking Co., Potts- 


town. William Salomon, Horn & Har- 


dart Co., Philadelphia, is secretary. 
The retiring officers were compliment- 
ed, and each was presented with a gift. 
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COCKADE! 


3 Types 11.80 to 12.40 Protein 


PROTECTION! 


PS i Typaes 12. 60 to 13.35 Protein 


“St. LOUIS, mo. 








EXTRA SUGAR AREAS REVISED 


The Office of Price Administration has issued a revised list of counties which 
are entitled to extra sugar allotments because of a substantial increase in popula- 
tion. The revision applies to the second quarter of 1944. The current list of popu- 
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counties and increases in 82 and omits 89 counties formerly included. Since the 
purpose of allowing increases in allotments is to enable manufacturers to serve 
adequately the larger number of persons of a particular area, the regulations speci- 
fically provide that an industrial user who receives an increase in his allotment must 
use all of it in products delivered to the area for which he received the increase. 
In addition he must continue to deliver in that area at least the same percentage 


of his total production as he did in 1941. 


Percentage for the 


lation adjustment percentages, the sixth published by OPA since the beginning of State and period commencing 
7 * > county— Jan. 1, 1944 Apr. 1, 1944 
sugar rationing, is based on revised consumer registration reports based on the is- Algbischaldwin:.. 20 15 
suance of War Ration Book Four, as well as on revised reports on military per- Calhoun ............. 30 30 
sis sleas “ae OOTRORE 8s ois cece eee 10 00 
sonnel located in training camps and other military facilities. The new list includes WEES 70 20 
47 counties not previously included, in which the population has increased appreci- ee 822 eo oe | 
ably.. It also includes the Panama Canal Zone and the territories of Alaska and JelBerson Baccara oss 10 00 
Hawaii not previously listed. The list shows a reduction in the population of 107 a piano oaeiemmemme 60 
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The AMERICAN 
“IDEAL’” ROUNDER 


Better Performance can mean a lot of important qualities 
to any bakery, but when we mention the American 
‘Ideal’’ Rounder it stands for all these advantages and 
many, Many more: 





@ Ability to handle all sizes of dough pieces from a few 
ounces up to 2 pounds at all production speeds. 


@ Rounding that results in perfect, even sealing of your 
doughs. 


@ Amazing precision in operation and almost power-free 
performance. 


@ Extremely attractive appearance, yet occupying a mini- 
mum of space. 


@ Enclosed operating parts — built-in motor. 
@ Unusually long life throughout years of heavy-duty service. 


You'll find the ‘‘Ideal’s’’ better performance means bet- 
ter breads at lowest cost, regardless of your production 
requirements. 
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State and period commencing 

county— Jan. 1, 1944 Apr. 1, 1944 
Alabama—Continued 

Montgomery ........ 10 10 
POE ev coc ctwsenwe 15 10 
be er er 20 20 
Arizona—Cochise ........ 40 20 
Sa eee 20 00 
Greenlee ............ 80 60 
MIATICGDA 2. ie edicts 20 20 
A 15 20 
PEE ii 664 5888 aa 10 15 
PD F254 nents bave 30 30 
BE ENG os 5 65-5 605 00% 50 40 
I 55:0 5:4 0:00 6.6 w0!60% 60 70 
Arkansas—Baxter ....... 10 00 
WL, - colueitewadaie soos 10 00 
A ae eee 15 15 
ROMER GEN av 6s 6-0 -4-0 15 00 
ae aa 20 10 
Sebastian ........... 15 10 
California—Alameda .... 20 20 
Contra Costa ........ 20 120 
PRONE cic bere s ese a 00 15 
BOER BARD Ge e ae ores o's. 6 es 50 50 
TRIN. sc baewee orb a ore. 10 10 
RS eee 00 15 
Los Angeles ........ 10 15 
Ee ae 00 10 
SASS Pe ears 20 15 
BG bo oikso ne a bo 56-0 00 20 
NN tN oe 6.0% 0 0 08 20 20 
REAP eS 3 arenas 15 20 
2 ar ree 20 20 
TEPPER FEW ele os 50 60 
Sacramento ......... 10 15 
San Bernardino ..... 20 20 
* TR TORS Sie ees ones 40 50 
San Francisco ...... 10 15 
San Joaquin ......... 10 10 
San Luis Obispo .... 40 50 
San Mateo ..... vk ae 20 
Santa Barbara -- - 15 
Santa Clara . 00 10 
Santa Cruz . 00 10 
Solano F ono Se 100 
MURMISIOGS © 0.5 Ges 5 sts 00 10 
BUttOr oc ccwrboceceone 10 00 
WOMCMER  wecseseroovecis 10 10 
WADE cscs ceseeesd owner 40 50 
Colorado—Arapahoe ..... 10 15 
DORVER. occcesscccers 10 10 
BEOE 6 05.0. beeseeeseas 40 60 
Be WORD cc ccacksocces 30 30 
JOMCPBON 2. ceceiccccs 10 10 
PUM se te UN ed weceee 00 15 
0 Se a ei 10 10 
PROWORS 6 ccccccccecs 15 10 
|) ere eee 10 10 
District of Columbia .... 20 20 
Florida—Bay ..........-. 90 130 
BreOGtera” 2c csccccess 120 100 
MPOVETE Lkcccvececcce 20 10 
BPOWOIE  occcrvcvcccs 30 10 
CRF vdicentriciioceceé 30 20 
BIBER cess cbeveccecs 20 20 
BPO OURO Hoc cicccceses 00 10 
WOVE 98 ii6i6tseeoeses 30 30 
Escambia ........... 20 30 
BANK Gicicccccces 140 100 
GORE cescpesscccccecs 10 60 
Highlands .......... 90 100 
Hillsborough ........ 20 20 
Indian River ........ 15 00 
EAS se wescescvcvececcs 40 40 
Leon ..... Pee vvocsecce 15 20 
Martin .ccscsrssccsce 40 30 
MOMFOG scccccecccces 60 50 
OMBIOOGR 2 cecdccccses 50 30 
OFOREO srcvovercccses 20 20 
Palm Beach ......... 15 10 
PUMGMER. 6 vc cccdcctovs 20 10 
St. Lucie coe 80 20 
Sarasota 30 20 
Georgia—Bibb 40 40 
Camden .. 10 10 
Catoosa .. 30 00 
Chatham 20 40 
Chattahoochee ...... 10 00 
OIBERG. cecicisvcceces 15 00 
COED cc vicecccswccvss 00 15 
Columbia ........... 15 00 
DOCAtUP 2. .ccecccccse 10 00 
Dougherty .......... 15 15 
Fulton ..ccccccsccecs 20 10 
GIFME cdcivcvcccvces 50 100 
HROUBCOM = voce ccecccee 10 40 
SRE as eee 100 60 
Lowndes .........+++ 10 00 
BEGINCtOGN . cc vccccocs 10 10 
MEUMACOBSO .ncccccccee 50 70 
INDOOR. Sic eceesccvecs 10 00 
Richmond .......... 20 20 
Stephens ............ 20 10 
TROMSS .cccccscccecs 00 15 
WRRMONG 6s occ vccstvn 10 00 
Idaho—Bannock ........ 15 00 
MIMOPS: sivescccveses 60 50 
SOPOMG: 6 ose Fo cccvere 20 20 
Mectemal 5 ..scccccsss 20 10 
VOey. vevcccsvcceces 00 10 
Illinois—Champaign ..... 10 00 
oe eres 10 10 
Serer Pepe 00 20 
EMG wdwevencvosceve 10 10 
MEGGIGON 2... ciseveecs 10 10 
a er’ eee eee 10 10 
Winnebago .......... 10 10 
Indiana—Bartholomew .. 40 15 
Clark is » 380 20 
a EP er ara 15 10 
SOBDGON «62 0c cctccece 10 00 
EME ec hivcveccesiwect 10 00 
| Ey meer Sena 10 10 
sk SP EEE ee 10 00 
Bt. JOSOMA 22 .0sccese 00 10 
nop Ne CE PRE RE 10 10 
BUAEKS co scccerececcce 20 15 
Tippecanoe .......... 10 00 
Vanderburgh ........ 10 15 


(Continued on page 44.) 
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40 
s Your Coutract for Commander-Larabee Flours is mighty important today, 


10 for it helps to insure the uniform fine quality of your breads throughout the year. 


10 | That contract is important, too, because it assures your share of the 

18 ample wheat storage reserves, the extensive modern milling facilities, the 
know-how, and the always dependable service of this great milling organization. 
It is truly your guarantee of flours that will meet your baking needs, 

whatever the baking conditions in the months to come, for every 


Commander-Larabee flour is a “bakers” flour milled to the same high standard 






‘of fineness and baking quality you have known for ‘years. 


— 
i) 
a _____ 






Call in your Commander or Larabee representative 






for details about these dependable flours. 






BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION °¢ Buffalo 
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(Continued from page 42.) Percentage for the Percentage for the 
‘ - Percentage for the State and period commencing State and period commencing 
tate an period commencing county— Jan. 1, 1944 Apr. 1, 1944 county— Jan. 1, 1944 Apr. 1, 1944 
county— Jan. 1, 1944 Apr. 1, 1944 Louisiana—Continued Maryland—Continued 
Iowa—Clayton .......... 15 00 East Baton Rouge ... 30 20 Howard ............. 10 10 
Des Moines ......... 20 10 Grant... Be omb sd «ae 20 Montgomery ........ 30 20 
Kansas—Douglas ....... - 30 10 Jefferson ......... ee. 20 20 Prince Georges ...... 20 30 
—— Pie ohh Wek Gre ae oe pn ey” STIS eg ase ae 15 10 Bt, Marys ...cccccere 20 20 
awe heamipeate 20 mee a ig Massachusette—Barnetable 30 . 
Mes. sis... 30 20 Ouachita ............ 10 00 SSOMCBORAE 650665 00s ae = 
SCRE aes 10 15 ae | ones iieae ae 30 Michigan—Calhoun ..... 15 16 
CN SCRE eee 50 40 WME i cckSseidess. 20 20 Chippewa ........... 15 00 
Sedgwick ........... 30 40 he 9 a ee eae 10 00 MGOCMD oie ccensce 30 30 
on ak 4 One - 20 40 becuase ae 100 100 Muskegon ..... 10 15 
Wyandotte ...... 2 00 Maine—Cumberlana ....: 15 00 DOMME (503. ocacee 00 20 
Kentucky—Christian .... 20 20 Sagadahoe .......-.. 00 10 Washtenaw ......... 20 20 
Se GheN aes pete EE ee re | 10 wa ne ES ote! 
Henderson .......... 00 10 Maryland—Anne Arundel. 10 15 Missiasipgt—Aimite 1...” 20 00 
Sa eicetics altimore ........... 20 30 bas 
Madison .....-+-..., 10 00 Baltimore City ....- 15 10 Goumnde Pee ak nye} Ss 30 
CORY Pie cieae > Spee Reet een apes | a Ra cere 
Louisiana—Allen ........ 20 15 ASR $nrgsews - 16 30 Hmas sins eae ee 10 10 
Beauregard ......... 40 40 OMATME Sos ccecvece, 20 15 SADR icieckés cece ae 90 


Calcasiou. .....%..... 30 30 PE onc batepe dine 30 30 We oc aneaetes 40 60 


POST-WAR PLANS. 









REMEMBER THE 
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LESS HANDLING 
IMPROVED QUALITY 
REDUCED MIXING TIME 
GREATER VOLUME 


"GLEN ‘340° MIXER 


* , 
340 QUART BOWL CAPACITY - ONE MACHINE MIXES EVERYTHING 
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State and period commencing 
county— Jan. 1, 1944 Apr. 1, 1944 
Missouri—Clay .......... 10 10 
[RR Ee 10 00 
PE espe iecs sched 30 20 
DOG bb babes o0 8% 20 70 
Pe hecbeebccnce 50 20 
Te BAND ca veccCaedecs 15 15 
St. Louis City ...... 10 00 
Montana—Stillwater ..... 20 00 
Nebraska—Adams ....... 15 00 
Bex Butte 20. cvssocs 30 40 
10 
00 
00 
15 
140 
160 
50 
15 

New Hampshire— 

Rockingham ........ 10 00 
New Jersey—Burlington . 10 00 
Monmouth .......... 10 10 
ee 00 10 
New Mexico—Bernalillo . 30 20 
Chaves 20 30 
Curry 30 30 
De Baca 20 50 
Eddy . 15 30 
Grant 10 00 
Luna 50 50 
McKinley .......0.+. 30 00 
OEE. 4Atbb 5.0.66 6 6:6:4 84 20 30 
New York—Nassau ..... 10 00 
SPP ee eek 20 00 
Tompkins .........-.- 15 60 
North Carolina—Cabarrus 10 00 
RIVE. ass oe cia coe ess 15 20 
Cumberland ......... 40 30 
SPUR Sic ei dcceses 20 15 
| cre ee 70 90 
SS ares 00 10 
pS SA ae ere 10 00 
NLS Sh. 6 w bare ie'h 6 15 00 
New Hanover ....... 60 90 
CMG. hae ce rccscees 100 70 
Pasquotank ......... 20 15 
Richmond «......... 15 20 
pS Perera 15 00 
| RFOSSe rears aoa 00 10 
Ohio—Allen9..... eee eeee 00 10 
ee 00 10 
Vramklin 4. ...0.2.0s- 10 10 
GEGOBS: cose eves cecs 20 30 
HEOMMITEN 2 ce ee ees 10 00 
BM bositecb 62 heise 10 
Montgomery ........ 15 15 
CPU cc 0h EH c0:lp's 10 00 
WURGOMO.” “cece sdtos Bas 10 10 
Summit .....cccccevee 10 10 
Trumbull ...isoceses 10 00 
WOGG Wo cactee res crsde 30 00 
Oklahoma—Cleveland ... 20 10 
Comanche .........- 70 50 
cc sear eb eb.o 30 00 
po eee 30 00 
Oklahoma ..........- 15 10 
yee 20 00 
ya ew 6 roe 50 15 
Oregon—Benton ......... 40 40 
Clackamas ........«.. 00 10 
eT Pee eee 30 00 
DewcehGten .....ccce. 10 20 
SACKMBON: osc ccdccccves 50 20 
SOMOTOON 2c ccicccess 00 20 
pM xy Oe eee rer 20 20 
Multnomah ......... 40 30 
Tillamook .........+. 15 00 
UWmatilie- ........ - 16 15 
Washington 00 15 
Pennsylvania—Delaware . 10 10 
RMOUOMOR. 0 cide vee'es os 10 00 
BEOTOOE 6.05 osbccsdccts 20 10 
Rhode Island—Kent ..... 15 10 
Newport ......... Soe ae 20 
Washington ......... 30 15 
South Carolina—Aiken .. 15 00 
Beaufort ........506. 10 00 
Charleston ........++. 40 40 
Dorchester .......... 10 00 
Greenville ........... 10 10 
KEOreDaw = ..cccccccers 00 10 
Richland ............ 30 30 
Spartanburg ......... 10 00 
South Dakota—Fall River 10 20 
Minnehaha .......... 10 10 
Pennington .......... 00 10 
Tennessee—Bedford ..... 00 10 
BROOME cc cr sc secccies 15 10 
GRO: sc ccceccvises 10 00 
COEROO cicucccccceveve 40 110 
DIRVMMBOR: 0.6 cocccceces 15 10 
PEM ccveseeaces 15 10 
BROOD 2b ee 6b e.0 bee a eee 15 00 
RC Ea ee 10 00 
(eer er Ieee 00 10 
ee ee ere a 10 15 
Montgomery ........ 30 30 
BENG: 88 Fa G0 6-0 eee 50 00 
BO -v ele ces bccn vows 00 15 
Rutherford .......... 20 15 
ee ee 10 10 
ITO: 6 eco eres eee’ 20 15 
Trousdale ........... 10 00 
EEE 04 0.6 \0@ 5 a:¥'0's.0,6 10 10 
Texas—Bailey ........... 00 15 
Err eer re ee 70 40 
BEE -6.cecdtecasebecas 50 50 
RES Re are 30 15 
BOWER. dvevevbedecaes 30 20 
Do eee 60 60 
TR eee 20 10 
| ee ea 20 15 
Pee ee es 60 70 
Se Seer ae 10 00 
Ere 20 20 
| Pr as 30 40 
eo” A eee 10 00 
i a errr peer 70 40 
CPG. GSN 6% eee b. chs 30 20 
oo ee ey eee 00 10 
SI O65.5 KGdccb ed 208 00 20 
SE a kv boa ae wae é 30 60 
SOE 4.6 668+» dbie ee 6 15 15 
re ran 00 40 
BPE, to (-a.bve.8 &o 6 oe 15 00 
Se ee 00 10 
EPO eee ieeendnce 15 00 
ES Pe ey eee 00 15 
Oe 20 15 
Galveston ............ 30 20 


(Continued on page 46.) 
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So ted, BREAD 


Ye, ESSENTIAL FOOD VITAMINS.. 
VITAMIN B,__ 55% ciivrcotivemenrs 


(THIAMINE) 


VITAMIN Bz__1772%. cauveeauinenenrs 


GIVE YOU THESE 





0 
0 

0 (RIBOFLAVIN) 

0 

0 

° N I A C } N__5 MILLIGRAMS 

0 (ANOTHER "B” VITAMIN) 

0 

0 

0 *EQUIVALENT ‘@) 0° OF YOUR MINIMUM 
. OF % POUND t R N ae © DAILY REQUIREMENTS 
0 ‘ z a? eee Dati « apes 7 
0 eh ast BS Pe 
0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

1] 


a ee ee ee Oo N Yo vu R 


FREE ON REQUEST — Poster or Display Card reproductions, 12) x 18, of this advertisement with flour names 
omitted are available. Write for yours to STANDARD MILLING CO., 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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46 
(Continued from page 44.) 
Percentage for the 

State and period commencing 
county— Jan. 1, 1944 Apr. 1, 1944 

Texas—Continued 
WAG oct cv cccecteess 00 20 
| eT ee 10 00 
pO era rr are 00 10 
BEMPTIB 6. oe ce cscees 15 15 
TERYD cnc t's cee ce cccss 15 10 
po eee eee 10 00 
BRT ee 10 70 
Howard ......secee- 40 20 
Hutchinson ......... 20 10 
Jefferson ....1...+.+: 30 20 
TE ek eve nccevetcae 00 10 
cl | Seeeee er ee rere: 60 70 
HIOROPE oe os ds cc ees ce 20 20 
LQ@MAr ...ceesececeee 15 10 
LAMD 2... ccccccesees 00 20 
Lampasas .......+++- 10 00 
Lubbock ........-+4+ 20 30 
LBM veccccccccccecs 00 80 
McLennan .......++. 15 00 
Martin ©... cccccccceee 00 20 


Percentage for the 


State and period commencing 
county— Jan. 1, 1944 Apr. 1, 1944 
Texas—Continued 

Matagorda .......... 40 30 
MERVOFICK ov sccccscce 20 15 
MIOGINE.. viene csccciss 20 20 
Te Bee eee a 40 20 
MGOTS. 2. cccccccesecs 100 120 
p(y eee 60 00 
POMONB so vcc sc te cean 30 30 
GUGMGM «=. cn cccones 10 15 
CE 60s cc cedouce 120 170 
Palo Pinto .......... 60 40 

ee ere eee 00 10 
i. Pe Eee 20 *20 
BRAMGA «x2. ckcccicces 10 00 
RROOVOR ccc cccccne 30 30 
ROSTORE: 2.2. c wc cveee 20 20 
BAVIOP: sec seccwecsce 60 40 
¥ 5 ty MONT POR RC 00 20 
Tom Green ........- 20 10 
Val Verde .........-- 20 15 
VICtOTIN «oc ccc cecee ce 20 20 
WEEE .dcccccivescons 30 15 
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Percentage for the 





State and period commencing 
county— Jan. 1, 1914 Apr. 1, 1944 
Texas—Continued 
ML Oe wade tbe cteess 15 0 
Wichita ............ 10 15 
Utah—Carbon ........... 10 15 
co RTF ye rere 50 50 
Millard .. <a ae 15 
Salt Lake 20 15 
Tooele ... --. 60 60 
WE AA ewe debe game 10 20 
WOWOE ssc dicgcnn cas 30 30 
Virginia—Arlington ..... 40 50 
Dinwiddie ........... 40 30 
Elizabeth City ...... 30 50 
WRITERS nw crcbeckdcace. 40 30 
CE wes eeaceeeecs te 10 00 
ES, 36 bs's.0 5 pave 10° 00 
James City ........-. 15 00 
King George ........ 20 15 
Montgomery ......... 50 20 
Norfolk  . o cee cesses 100 160 
Nottoway .....seee0s 60 80 
Prince William ..... 30 00 





Short of Manpower? 


If you are, you can save manpower by using 


foclakell x 





Pee ee ee eee esessesese sess ee sesesesaee 


“Send me a trial order of 
““JO-LO” COFFEE CAKE MIX 
[_] single 140 Ib. bag at 9%¢ per Ib. 


[| Five bag lots at 9%4¢ per Ib. 


Prices delivered except in Rocky Mountain area. 
As always you must be satisfied or your money 
will be refunded. 


ed dd de ie 


See See SSG eseeeaSeeaeneseseanece 


It is basic for sweet doughs, coffee cakes 


and rings, buns and crumb cakes for all 


coffee cake varieties. 


““Jo-Lo” Coffee Cake Mix will save you 


shortening and sugar points. It will save 


you many hours of labor because all 


you need add to it is water and yeast, 


plus your own individuality, to turn out the 


best sweet goods you have ever tasted. 


Nothing we can say will prove as much 


‘to you as a single trial shipment of 
“ Jo-Lo’ Coffee Cake Mix. Use this coupon 


for your trial order. 
*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


JOE LOWE 


CORPORATION 


601 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

1000 NORTH OGDEN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

2744 EAST 11th STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
100 STERLING ROAD, TORONTO, CANADA 
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Percentage for the 


State and periol commencing 
county— Jan. 1,1944 Apr 1, 1944 
Virginia—Continued 
Princess Anne ...... 50 30 
WUPMERE  s dceeieectass 20 00 
WOOWION | ooo occ e 00d 150 190 
ME > Ceviks » ths ws 00 oe 50 30 
Independent cities— 
Alexandria .......... 50 60 
Bristol .y....0ssceee 50 50 
Buena Vista ........ 30 20 
Charlottesville ...... 10 00 
POOREMUO GE éscce tases 80 30 
Fredericksburg ...... 30 20 
oS a errr ere 20 30 
as ote SRA 20 20 
Martinsville ........ 10 00 
Newport News ...... 80 80 
Oe 40 40 
Petersburg .......... 10 10 
Portsmouth ......... 20 20 
RAGIOTS® 2 ce cccacvoss 40 15 
Richmond ........... 20 20 
South Norfolk ...... 20 20 
NEEL <a. wibdedss 60 oe 6 20 15 
Williamsburg ....... 50 130 
Washington—Clark ..... 70 90 
WEMNII: 6 5558 66 b 00 8 20 60 
RE ek ns cars has Cae 20 20 
SSS Sa tee 100 110 
PEE,  Siwhydievee éeee 10 00 
iy 4. SEE OR Cae 20 20 
POEM: ON FSS sb ce e's 15 10 
Yo. ORS ea 15 10 
West Virginia—Clay ..... 15 00 
BOWED ob oie 5:64:20 6:8 10 20 
Wisconsin—Dane ........ 10 10 
er en eee 10 20 
EE Cer 40 15 
SNE Sh bale Shs obtin ose 10 00 
Wyoming—Laramie ..... 20 20 
SERS rE 20 20 
CP tee ere 00 35 
GEE. hare cloyic's 0d Vode 80 00 30 
CE WOME wee c'sc tas bence 00 60 





BREAD !/S THE STAFF OF LIFE——< 


Birthday Fete 
Combined With 
Sales Meeting 


G. L. Jordan, president of Jordan 
Baking Co., recently spoke before a din- 
ner meeting of sales representatives at 
the Jay Hawk Hotel, Topeka, Kansas. 
The occasion was to celebrate 32 years 
of continuous progress and to launch 
his company’s sales drive for 1944. Mr. 
Jordan traced the growth of his bak- 
ery, from its original one room and 
basement affair with three employees to 
the present modern plant employing over 
80 persons. 

“Every employee connected with the 
bakery, from the lowest to the highest, 
is equally responsible with me for any 
success we now enjoy,” Mr. Jordan 
said. “And, of course, we are always 
conscious, too, of the fine co-operation 
of grocers and the continued patronage 
of loyal customers.” 

Guest speaker for the occasion was 
Dave Blount, assistant to the president 
in sales, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Milwaukee. He emphasized how 
the lack of required selling effort during 
recent months has made the “pickings” 
pretty easy, and offered some practical 
ways to hold on to today’s gains under 
postwar conditions. 

Recognizing courtesy, dependable serv- 
ice and aggressive store merchandising 
efforts as a salesman’s sharpest tools, 
the speaker told those present “unques- 
tionably the greatest single sales factor 
beyond these is your own personality. 
You’ve seen it time and time again, I’m 
sure—the case where some good-hearted 
soul who believed in his product and his 
company took the worst route on the 
list and made it into the best one. In 
that instance and in thousands like it, 
the salesman did it by selling himself so 
completely to his trade, creating so much 
good will, that he actually got his cus- 
tomers pushing his products for him.” 

Other representatives, also present 
from the Red Star company, were W. 
J. Kuckenbecker, Southwest division 
manager; Cecil Bergenthal, Northwest 
division manager; J. C. Howe, Omaha 
district manager, and H. M. Perry, 
Topeka branch manager. 
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What are they saying about you? 


An eminent Chinese scholar told us the above symbols 
mean WORDS, FIRE, HOME—or freely translated, 
“The family is sitting around, talking.” 

We asked him how to write, “boy, that sure is good 
bread!” but he laughed and said it went better in 
American. 

Your products, of course, talk all languages. If 
they’re good, the talk is profitable to you—and all you 
have to do is keep ’em good every time, every day of 
the year. 

We can help you attain uniform goodness by supply- 
ing you uniform flour to work with. 

In the first place, bin-aged flour always has enough 
age. It’s been aerated, stored for the right time at the 


———S—_ 
= Irs 


=. 
ececsccal 


= BIN 


= AGED D = 


right temperature, aerated again before packing. It 
comes to you perfectly aged, ready for immediate use. 
Score one for uniformity. 

In the second place, each milling run of any particular 
Atkinson brand is exactly like the lot you bought last 
time—or will buy next. We can always hit the nail on 
the head because our 50,000 cwt. aging plant enables us 
to mill for storage rather than delivery. Thus, we can 
make long runs of each type of flour, which gives ample 
time to adjust the milling operation to split-hair accu- 
racy. Score two for uniformity. 

Sh-h-h! Are they talking about you? Flour uniform- 
ity will help you get ’em saying the right things. Switch 
to Atkinson—it’s uniform because it’s BIN-AGED! 





/ ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Contributed in 
the interest of 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Pe new eye-catching poster will be seen soon wherever 


Anheuser-Busch delivery vehicles travel. It’s a bell-ringer, like 


the popular slogan that it features—““EAT plenty of BREAD”. 
In language everybody understands, this and similar posters in 
our national campaign focus the attention of your customers on 


the importance of eating plenty of enriched bread. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC.--+-+ST. LOUIS 
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SUGAR ZONES CHANGED 

Wasuineton, D. C.—A _ change in 
sugar zones announced by the Office of 
Price Administration, effective March 9, 
will rélieve Gulf sugar refiners of some 
of the heavy demand on their stocks by 
allowing New York and Philadelphia re- 
finers to assist them in serving midwest 
regions. The order also removes all 
zoning restrictions with respect to Kosh- 
er sugar packed in 2- and 5-lb cartons 
for use by the Jewish holiday trade. 
Any refiner may ship it into any area 
where it is wanted until April 15, 1944. 
Gulf refiners have been faced with the 
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Longer Life for Linen Supplies 
By Theodore R. Sills 


Linen Supply Association of America 


problem of having to serve not only 
their own territory, but certain midwest 
areas as well. As a result, their stocks 
are diminishing at a rapid rate. At the 
same time the midwest area served by 
Gulf refiners has not been receiving ade- 
quate suppliés promptly enough. By 
allowing New York and Philadelphia 
refiners also to move sugar into certain 
midwest areas, OPA expects that these 
problems will be solved. New York and 
Ph‘ladelphia refiners will accordingly be 
allowed to serve Zone 10. Gulf refiners 
will continue to serve both Zones 3A 
and 10. 


HE already serious shortage of cot- 
ton goods is likely to become even 
more severe, Maintaining proper sani- 
tation and safety will require the at- 
tention of every user of linens. 
On the basis of present predictions of 
textile production and the requirements 
of the armed forces, lend-lease and other 
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Airplane wingtip ribs 
made of paper. 





A quick-frozen dinner 
complete from soup to 
nuts in one package. 





A bandage wrap that 
seals itself, 
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agencies, the War Production Board be- 
lieves that very sharp curtailments in 
the amount of cotton goods available 
for civilian consumption—including all 
industrial uses—will be necessary dur- 
ing the rest of 1944, To meet their 
minimum needs, even hospitals, essen- 
tial war plants, pharmaceutical houses, 
food packing plants and milk plants will 
have to use extreme care with present 
supplies. The linen supply industry, 
which rents most of the nation’s com- 
mercially used linens, has adopted a na- 
tion-wide program intended to help 
users maintain their supplies. 

There are several things that a user 
of linens can do to stretch the supply 
of uniforms, towels, aprons and other 
items. Research by the Linen Supply 
Association of America reveals that the 
life of the articles used in commercial 
establishments can be lengthened by 
more than 25% on an average, through 
proper care by the user. 

Despite advanced laundering methods 
and the pooling system developed by 
the linen supply industry, which stretch 
the available supply of cotton goods by 
about 50% over their value when han- 
dled by the ultimate user, the fullest 
possible use requires proper care be- 
tween the time the linen supplier leaves 
the items with the customer and the 
time they are picked up for laundering. 

Washing tests conducted under fa- 
vorable conditions have shown that the 
average item can be used much longer 
than it is, if properly cared for by the 
user. In the difference between actual 
performance and the potential number 
of uses available from cotton items lies 
the chief hope of everyone’s ability 
to avoid severe shortages of the articles 
that protect the essential cleanliness of 
their operation. 

The Linen Supply Association of 
America makes these practical recom- 
mendations for increasing the life of 
linens: 


1.—Keep clean articles in a clean, dry 
place before use. This will avoid soil, 
insect and rodent damage, and mildew. 


2.—Separate stained and unstained lin- 
ens while they are awaiting pickup by 
the linen supplier or the laundry. This 
will avoid transfer of damaging soil 
from one item to another. 


3.—Keep close check on linen stocks to 
see that all soiled items go out with 
the first pickup. Long periods in dirty 
linen bins make them susceptible to 
mildew. 


4.—Don’t use any article for anything 
except its intended purpose. Do not 
wipe machinery, pipes or shoes with 
towels; don’t let workers wear their 
uniforms home. 


5.—Urge employees to hang uniforms 
on hangers. Putting them on hooks 
with the point pressed against the col- 
lar will soon wear a hole. 


6.—Urge employees to wash and rinse 
their hands thoroughly before using 
towels. 

7.—Urge employees to wash in remov- 
ing grime from their hands, rather than 
wiping them on uniforms or towels dry. 
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Bread Score Report 


KING 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BA | 


E 
1135 FULLERTON AVENU 


ore Bread is better 


when the full amount 
of sugary agents is used 


* 


Noted Bread Score Report Says: 


“FLAVOR 
COUNTS 25% 





Flat Top 
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N Chewability) 
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The best postwar plan for tomorrow is to 
make today’s bread the finest possible. 


Flavor ranks high in customers’ choice of 
fine bread. 


Fleischmann’s Diamalt syrup (liquid or dry) 
with its maltose sugar content contributes a 
delicious flavor and delightful aroma to the 
finished loaf. 


Diamalt helps improve the toasting quality 
of bread. 





Diamalt helps to keep bread fresh longer. 


Ask your Fleischmann man about the three easy steps that 
will help you make today's bread the finest possible. 











Diamalt helps to impart a beautiful bloom. 


Diamalt is very advantageous in yeast- 
raised sweet goods, dark cakes and 
cookies. 


FLEISCHMANN ’S 
DIAMALT SERVICE 
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Sea Water Found 
Usable to Make 
Overseas Bread 


An interesting and unique experiment 
toe produce an appetizing bread with sea 
water supplying moisture and salt has 
reached a successful outcome, according 
to a statement made by Colonel Rohland 
A. Isker, director of the new subsistence 
research and development laboratory of 
the military planning division, Office of 
the Quartermaster General, located at the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot. 

Because overseas baking units and 
companies sometimes had to be located 


It’s action you’re after when it comes 
to raising dough. Action that’s fast, sure, 
uniform ... prime factors in the bak- 
ing of perfect, profitable bread. 


Because Red Star Yeast is action- 
proven for gassing power, bakers rely on 
its results. Such consistent, dependable 
performance is not mere chance. Day in, 
day out, every batch of Red Star Yeast is 
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where supply of fresh water was inade- 
quate, but where sea or ocean water 
was close at hand, the practicability of 
using sea water to provide moisture and 
salt in making army bread has been 
thoroughly investigated and tested by 
the cereal and baked products branch of 
the laboratory. : 

According to Dittmar, Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 14th Edition, the average 
analyses of 77 samples of sea water 
were as follows: 


Sodium chloride (NaCI (common salt) 2.72 
Magnesium chloride (MgC12).......... 38 


Magnesium sulphate (MgSO4)......... 17 
Gypsum, calcium sulphate (CaSO4)... .13 
Potassium sulphate (K2SO4).......... .09 


Calcium carbonate (CaCO3)........... 01 
Magnesium bromide (MgBr2)......... .008 


stant. 


tested in our own bakery for potency, sell. 


Saltiest waters have been found to be 
(in order of content) from the Red Sea, 
the Mediterranean, the North and South 
Atlantic, the North and South Indian 
Oceans and the South and North Pacific. 

It is a well-known fact that salt (so- 
dium chloride) and other mineral com- 
pounds exert an inhibitory effect on 
yeast action, therefore on yeast fer- 
mentation involved in bread making. 
Exhaustive tests have been conducted to 
determine whether mineral constituents 
of sea water are present in sufficient 
quantities to exert a significant delete- 
rious effect. 

At the request of the Quartermaster 





purity and stability. Assuring you of sci- 
entific accuracy and sure dependability in 
your operations . . . more important 
than ever now when you can’t afford to 


‘‘cross your fingers!”’ 


In a changing world, with changing 
standards, Red Star quality remains con- 
You can bank on its active sup- 
portin producing baked goods that really 








RED*‘STAR YEAST 








YEAST FOOD © MALT SYRUP @ 


*% LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 


ENRICHMENT TABLETS © ALVATABS 
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Corps Subsistence Research and Devel- 
opment Laboratory, the Navy Liaison 
Officer stationed at the laboratory pro- 
cured four samples of ocean water for 


tests. These were sent from Miami, — 


Fla; Norfolk, Va; Oakland, Cal., and 
Seattle, Wash. Analyses showed that 
these waters varied in total solids, ash 
and salt content due to the inflow of 
rivers and a high rate of atmospheric 
precipitation tending to decrease salt 
concentration in certain areas. On the 
other hand, the salt concentration may 
be above normal as a result of rapid 
evaporation in inclosed areas of dry, 
subtropical zones. 

These samples were used in bread 
making tests according to the following 
formula and procedure: 


Regular formula Modified formula 


parts parts 
100 py | ee ee 100 
60 Fresh water .......cccccvees None 
MOE io cic csc ctoservcsveceess None 
None Sea water .....cescesecssees 62 
2 Milk, dry, powdered, skim.... 2 
2 Lard, war style, type 11..... 2 
1 Active dry yeast......seeeses 1 


2% Sugar, granulated ..........-. 2% 

Straight dough process; 2%-hour fermen- 
tation period, approximately 82° F. One 
hour pan-proof, approximately 96° F. 


It is necessary to increase fermenta- 
tion period by one half an hour when 
sea water is used. Treatment of these 
samples before using for bread making 
consisted of straining through a cloth 
to remove suspended matter, then add- 
ing calcium hypochlorite on basis of one 
ampoule (.5 grams) per 31 gal. 

Quality scores of the bread produced 
with these four samples of sea water, 
gave flavor, texture, crumb color and 
body as excellent. No change in the 
regular army bread formula, other than 
omission of salt, was required. 

Determination to solve this problem of 
inadequate water supply arose from ac- 
tual experience during a tour of baking 
units and companies installed in North 
Africa of Lt. Owen N. Tucker, officer 
in charge of the cereal and baked prod- 
ucts branch of the Quartermaster Corps 
subsistence research and development 
laboratory. At a point below Tunis, a 
bakery company of the American army 
experienced considerable delay when they 
ran short of fresh water with the Medi- 
terranean Ocean but half a mile away. 

The mission of the quartermaster bak- 
ery company, of course, is to bake fresh 
bread for the use of the troops in the 
field. Therefore, upon returning to the 
United States, Lt. Tucker resolved to 
push experiments toward the possibility 
of utilizing the salt water supply as a 
substitute liquid, not only for baking, 
but for many other foods including the 
dehydrated food items of the soldier’s 
rations. 

After baking results described in these 
tests have been verified in large-scale 
field tests and scientific data have been 
gathered, formula for the production of 
bread with sea water will be used as 
instructional material in the army bak- 
ers and cooks schools. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








POTOMAC STATES ALLIED 
TRADES SELECT OFFICERS 
The Potomac States division of the 
Allied trades of the baking industry re- 
cently elected the following officers: 
president, Benn S. Hillegas, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc; vice president, Raymond H. 
Sullivan, Schluderberg-Kurdle Co; secre- 
tary-treasurer, A. P. Doerer, Bay State 
Milling Co; advisers, Charles W. Cown, 
broker, and William C. Decker, J. M. 
Decker Co. All are of Baltimore. 
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The seed he plants, and the fertilizer he uses, are packaged 
in Multiwalls. The foodstuffs he grows are also safely deliv- 
ered to Burma, to Brooklyn, and to Bryansk, in Multiwalls. 











Multiwall Paper Bags are re- 
quired for industrial shipments 
of food products, chemicals, fer- 

. and construction mate- 
rials —for domestic use and 
overseas to our armed forces 
and civilian populations of ° 
allied nations and occupied 





MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 











Vancouver, B. C. 













countries. 
ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
TAGGART CORPORATION °* THE VALVE BAG COMPANY 
NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO !: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
biti BALTIMORE 2: 1140 Baltimore Trust Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 
BATES VALVE BAG CO., LTD. Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. 
Montreal, Quebec North Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. New Orleans, La. 


Franklin, Va. Seattle, Wash. Nazareth, Pa. Toledo, Ohio. 
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Central Bakery Operated by 
Iranian Government Is Model 


American officials in French North 
Africa studying mass feeding problems 
have asked for information on the op- 
eration of the central bakery in Teheran, 
Iran, perhaps the largest such enterprise 
in the world. In some respects it may 
well serve as a model for mass feeding 
establishments likely to become neces- 
sary with the reconquest of Europe. 

The central bakery, operated by the 


Iranian government in conjunction with 


a government granary and flour mill, - 


now is producing daily 160,000 loaves of 
bread of 800 grams each, the basic daily 
ration to workers. Hard pressed, the 
bakery could up this to 300,000 every 
day. 

The enterprise can be credited to Jo- 
seph Philip Sheridan, American adviser 
to the Iranian ministry of supply. It 


played a great part in keeping Teheran’s 
poor from starving last spring and win- 
ter. 

Before the bakery was set up, the 
government was in effect subsidizing the 
private bakeries by selling them flour at 
the equivalent of $100 a metric ton 
(2,240 lbs) as against the black market 
price of $300. With this they were sup- 
posed to bake uniform bread. But 
most of the bakers were sifting out the 
whiter, finer flour, making white bread, 
cakes and other things to sell at high 
prices to the rich and turning the re- 
maining mixture into a dark brown 

















WYTASE in your bread, like the artist’s touch of genius, gives the 


sparkle of improved color to your loaf, and the deep satisfaction of better 


flavor that consumers always recognize in bread made with WYTASE. 
One baker reports that **WYTASE is the only product 
we have tried lately that has helped. The WYTASE bread stands 


out far above all others in quality.” 


No matter what your war time production problems, you'll find 
WYTASE helping to produce uniformly better bread for bakers under 
conditions similar to yours. And the WYTASE representative will 


be glad to work with you in the improvement 
of your bread, and help you 


in overcoming troublesome 


production problems. 


*Original report on file. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING CO. 


38th and SOUTH MAY STREETS * CHICAGO 
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bread that grated like unwashed spinach 
between the teeth. 

Mr. Sheridan advised establishment of 
a central bakery and the ministry ac- 
ceded. Three warehouses were speedily 
remodeled into bakeries and 18 oil heated 
brick ovens were installed in each build- 
ing. Now the bakery is running 24 
hours a day, employing 2,000 men and a 
fleet of busses which deliver 3,000 loaves 
daily to each of the 28 government bread 
shops throughout this city of 763,000 
population. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GROUP SEEKS CHANGE IN 
SANDWICH BREAD WRAPPER 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—(Special)—The 
Waxed Paper Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee has asked the War Production 
Board to appoint a task committee to 
re-examine WPB_ conservation order 
M-351, concerning bread wrappers, with 
the specific recommendation that the 
order be changed to permit 50% maxi- 
mum use of petroleum wax by weight 
per standard ream for sandwich bread 
wrappers. One committee member re- 
ported that existing limitations on sand- 
wich bread wrappers were too stringent 
for large sandwich wrappers and, when 
made to present specifications, result in 
waste of materials in bakeries. WPB 
officials present said that the specifica- 
tions were drawn at the recommendation 
of the industry and the WFA man pres- 
ent said that no complaints had been 
received at that agency. However, it 
was pointed out during the course of 
the discussion that complaints did not 
necessarily go to government agencies 
but to suppliers. The complaining com- 
mittee member said he had been forced 
to switch from super-calendered to 
opaque papers, resulting in use of addi- 
tional wax. Appeals to double wrap 
pullman bread have been denied. 

With essentiality of end use as its 
guide the War Production Board has set 
up two classifications of waxing grades 
of paper to bring requirements, now in 
excess of supply, into balance. In the 
first class, heavy waxed paper over 18 
lbs, producers were allocated 100% of 
what pulp they proposed to consume. 
Other types were reduced. The cut- 
back in waxed paper production has not 
been as great as in some other segments 
of the paper industry, WPB officials 
stated. 

Production and consumption of pe- 
troleum waxes are approximately in 
balance, according to Gordon Campbell, 
of the petroleum administration, but he 
cautioned against overoptimism, point- 
ing out that paraffin waxes are still 
critical. New plant capacities will in- 
crease microcrystalline wax output by 
85%, he stated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











ONE DAY STRIKE ENDED 

Stevens Point, Wus.—Twenty-two 
salesmen-drivers of the Bake Rite Bak- 
ing Co., Stevens Point, went on a one- 
day strike March 13 in a dispute center- 
ing around a new contract. An old 
agreement under which they had been 
operating expired March 11. Work was 
resumed after company officials an- 
nouneed they would enter into a new 
agreement with local 354, A.F.L. Tean- 
sters’ Union. There was no picketing 
of the plant, and plant employees, mem- 
bers of the bakery and confectionery 
workers’ union, did not join the walkout. 
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ELMER GROSS 


Elmer Gross, in charge of machinery main- 
tenance at one of America’s important feed 
manufacturing plants, has seen many a 
“want ad” in local papers. Some of them 
sounded right attractive, But Elmer has 
stayed on the joh keeping feed equipment 
running night and day—even though he 
might have been making a somewhat higher 
temporary wage at a neighboring “war” 


plant. 


Why? Because he knows something about 
the important business of supplying foods 
for a nation at war. He knows that feed must 


CHASE BAG Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1647) 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 







Year Date & Coast to Coast 
COTTON 




















be provided for dairy cattle, poultry, hogs 
and other farm animals if America is to 
have milk, butter, eggs and meat. 


So Elmer stays on the job doing the thing he 
best knows how to do. Not a glamorous, but 
a highly essential role in today’s war drama. 
Our hats are off to Elmer Gross and thou- 
sands like him all over the country—feed 
mixers, flour millers, seed ‘cleaners and 
countless others who are backing up the 
front by staying on the job so that America 
can be fed. There ought to be a medal for 


such as Elmer Gross. 








Bag Service ® 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA. 
DENVER NEWYORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY  WUTCHINSON, KAN. 

DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 








HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
CHAGRIN FALLS, O. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


A summary of recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
For further information write the 
firms mentioned or the publishers, 
118 So. Sixth Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

¥v ¥ 


Hygeaire System 


Germicidal effects of ultraviolet rays 
to the disinfection of the air in plants 
and offices is made available in a new 
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device known as Hygeaire System. It 
is a combination of the General Electric 
germicidal tube and a patented reflector 
in the fixture designed to project a zone 
of protection across an area above eye- 
level. Air-borne bacteria and viruses 
are carried into the zone of ultraviolet 
rays and to their deaths, by convected 
air currents, giving to the protected 
space the germicidal effect of 100 air 
changes per hour, it is claimed. Fea- 
tures claimed are low initial and operat- 
ing costs, ease of installation, long life 
and ease of tube replacement. It is 
made by the American Sterilizer Co., 


Erie, Pa. The Graybar Electric Co. 
and General Electric Supply Corp. are 
the distributors. 

¥ ¥ 


Building Protection 


A trip through any industrial city 
will reveal shabby looking structures 
that once were crisp and clean factories 
reflecting the success of the business they 
housed. Weather and time have disin- 
tegrated their exteriors, leaving unsight- 
ly buildings and neighborhoods. To re- 
store these masonry building exteriors 
the A. C. Horn Co., Long Island City, 





WHY RISK inadequate enrichment? 
Stay on the safe side of minimum nu- 
trient requirements by using Red Label 
“B-E-T-S’’*— the bread-enrichment 
tablets with the safety factor. 

At a premium of only 4%¢ per 1000 
pounds of bread, they not only give 
you. enrichment potencies of all re- 
quired nutrients—vitamin B,, niacin, 
riboflavin -and iron—but also provide 
maximum protection against baking 
losses and variations in vitamin-mineral 
content of flour. Surely, you'll want 


STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 


to have this extra assurance of potency. 
Write Topay for new, low prices. Con- 
sult our TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE for 
special information. No cost or obli- 
gation. 





START USING 
RIBOFLAVIN BOOSTERS! 


These new “Boosters”, used with 
“B-E-T-S", maintain riboflavin content at 
the required level when milk supplies are 
limited, or in hearth-baked goods. Write 
for prices and free table of directions for 
easy, accurate, economical use. 
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t BLETS 
winTHROP’S BRAND OF BREAD ENRICHMENT LU 
pat, apecied FOR 





B-E-T:S 


WINTHROP'S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 
aT PPL FOR 
*“B-E-T-S” method of bread-enrichment, 


originated by and exclusively available 
through Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 


= 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


Special Markets Diuision 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13,N. Y. 
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N. Y., announces a new product called 
Waterfoil. It is the result of four 
years of laboratory research and six 
years of field application under control 
and observation. Waterfoil is manufac- 
tured of irreversible inorganic gels. 
These, when applied to concrete, brick 
or stucco surfaces, react chemically with 
the lime hydrate of the masonry to 
form a fine, hard, heavy coating which 
has literally “welded” itself to the struc- 
ture. The bond is a _ two-fold bond, 
physical and chemical. The resulting 
Waterfoil coating has a microscopically 
fine, spongelike character which permits 
the masonry to breathe, an essential 
quality. Water in vapor form can get 
out through the microscopic pores, but 
absorption of water in liquid form is 
actually impeded. Thus rusting of stecl 
reinforcing bars or spalling is inhibited. 
Waterfoil is applied by stiff brush. 
¥ ¥ 


Propylene Glycol 

A new product, Propylene Glycol, N. 
F., has been developed by the Dow 
Chemical Co. and is now available for 
sale to manufacturers. Diversified sol- 
vency and preservative properties suit 
Propylene Glycol, N. F., for service in 
many fields. It has excellent qualities 
as a flavoring vehicle, as a plasticizer 
and chemical intermediate for food proc- 
essing. It has hydroscopic and preserva- 
tive qualities. A booklet containing 
technical information about Propylene 
Glycol, N. F., can be secured by writing 
the Dow Chemical Co. at Midland, Mich. 


¥ ¥ 
“Bread Stabilizer” 


The Quartermaster Corps has devel- 
oped a new “bread stabilizer” which 
shortens the fermentation time in bread 
making and helps eliminate waste of 
bread by mold. The stabilizer is a sim- 
ple mixture of edible chemicals derived 
from ammonia and its use counteracts 
the injurious enzymatic activity of ac- 
tive dry yeast which is employed exten- 
sively in bread-making overseas. Use of 
the stabilizer is expected to be of sub- 
stantial value to troops operating in 
warm, humid climates where yeast de- 
teriorates rapidly and the mold problem 
is acute. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW BAKERY PLANNED BY 
PUEBLO, COLO., DISTRIBUTOR 


Puesto, Coro.—A new bakery is being 
planned in Pueblo, Colo., when condi- 
tions make the starting of it advisable. 
D. E. Cudworth is behind the idea. 
Mr. Cudworth was formerly with the 
Continental Baking Co. in Pueblo, but 
left sometime ago to start the Cudworth 
Bakery Products Co, which is handling 
bread baked especially for it by the 
Fowler Bakery, of Fowler, Colo. Fowler 
is some 30 miles east of Pueblo. Every 
day bread baked for the Cudworth firm 
and wrapped in special wrappers is 
shipped into Pueblo for wholesale dis- 
tribution. The bread is sold under Mr. 
Cudworth’s trade-mark, “Worthmor.” As 
soon as conditions warrant, Mr. Cud- 
worth intends to start his own bakery 
in Pueblo. This may not be until after 
the termination of the war or it may 
be before, depending on conditions in the 
raw material and machinery market as 
well as in the labor field. Mr. Cudworth 
has had offers from retail grocers in the 
Pueblo area wanting to buy stock in the 
new bakery. 
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* DANIEL WEBSTER .... sere tent 
*GOLD COIN ........ seancard Patent 
| * CHALLENGER ....... scons Potent 
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*GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 
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Cakes Not Luxury, British 
Food Ministry Rules; Price 
Curb on Quality Stretching 
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THE VALUE OF 


TOLERANCE 


IN WARTIME PRODUCTION 


@ Tolerance in shortening gives you 
that desirable margin of safety in cake 
production which is particularly val- 
uable in meeting the bakers’ problems 
in wartime. 


The tolerance of Covo shortenings is 
one of the properties guaranteed to be 
uniform in every pound shipped. Mix- 
ing tolerance, batter tolerance, baking 
tolerance, are extremely valuable 


qualities that are built right into every 
pound of Covo Shortenings. 


This constant margin of safety insures 
better baked goods regularly, savings 
in time and ingredients, and real help 
with the present problem of un- 
skilled labor. 


Covo Shortenings help safeguard 
your production from mixer until 
finished goods come out of the oven. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, General Offices, Cambridge 39, Mass. 





QUALITY CONTROLLED BY PRACTICAL BAKERS 


Lonpon, Eno.—Cake is not a wartime 
luxury, the British Food Ministry has 
decided, in taking steps to curb the sale 
of poor quality sweet goods at high 
prices. Under a revised government 
order, which became effective March 19, 
maximum prices were set for cake and 
sweet goods based on the fat and sugar 
content of the finished product. 

Cake and sweet goods with a maxi- 
mum fat and sugar content of at least 
14% of the finished weight, must be 
sold at 20c lb, instead of the previous 
24c price. Similar products containing 
less than 14% of fat and sugar Gan be 
sold at a lower price but not exceeding 
16c lb. Goods in which the cost of in- 
gredients amounts to more than 7c lb 
can be sold at a price not exceeding 
three times the cost of the ingredients 
but not exceeding 36c lb. The bakery 
division of the Ministry of Food says it 
is hoped the bakers will consider it 
worth while to make the better class of 
goods costing either 20c or 36c lb. 

W. Mabane, the parliamentary secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Food, said that 
in revising the maximum prices of cake 
and sweet gcods the ministry had taken 
the view that cake could not be regard- 
ed as a luxury in wartime. It provided 
a very helpful relief to the tedium of 
the normal diet and was a valuable food, 
containing fat and carbohydrates. To 
many workers, travelers, transport work- 
ers and munition workers it formed a 
ready foodstuff. 

The original order of October, 1942, 
Mr. Mabane pointed out, restricted the 
varieties of cake that could be made and 
these restrictions continue for the dura- 
tion of the war. When the price control 
was introduced it was agreed that a ‘cost 
survey would be undertaken. This sur- 
vey revealed that prices were too high 
and that some bakers, in order to satisfy 
the urgent demand of their customers 
for more cake, were stretching ingredi- 
ents and charging reasonable prices, 
while others were stretching ingredi- 
ents and charging the maximum prices, 
which the ministry had determined were 
not reasonable. To protect the public on 
quality and price, the ministry intro- 
duced this new order, extending it to in- 
clude goods not hitherto controlled, such 
as trifles, ready-made puddings, cooked 
and uncooked pastry. Uncooked pastry 
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must not contain less than 25% of fats. 

Commenting on the new order the Brit- 
ish Baker says: “For a long time a 
great deal of rubbish has been made 
and sold as cake. This the ministry 
wants to stop.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GEORGE BURRY HONORED AT DINNER 

To celebrate the establishment of a 
new enterprise there, George W. Burry, 
president of the Burry Biscuit Corp., of 
Elizabeth, N. J., recently was honored 
at a dinner and reception by the mem- 
bers of the community of Myerstown, 
Pa. This factory of the Simple Simon 





DAIRYLEA PROVIDES PERFECT 
BAKING RESULTS 


ea, MS 


In Post-War— Plan to use Dairylea! 


DAIRYMEN'’'S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
ll West 42nd St., New York City 








Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bidg., N.Y¥.C. 
Home Offices: 
800°Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
Chicago Sales Office: 
415 N. Damen Ave., Chi, Il, 
New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1.C.,N.Y. 


NATIONAL 
GRAIN YEAST 
CORPORATION 

Frank J. Hale 














30,000 BAKERS 
CAN'T BE WRONG! 


Use dry milk solids — convenient, 


economical, dependable. Get the facts 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc. 


221 NM. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 








Sweet Goods 


Any Point in U.S. A. 





These MASTER MADE Imitation Flavorings 


Contribute ‘‘Fine Taste’’ and Success to Many of America’s 
Largest Selling Brands of Sweet Goods . . . . (SINCE 1907) 


Straight Butter (Emulsion Form) “Ferbo-A”........ $5.90 Gal. 

Straight Butter (Oil Form) “Ferbo-B” .............. $5.40 Gal. 

Character Sweet Butter (Emulsion Form) “Milktex” .......... $5.95 Gal. 
paw Butter-Cream (Liquid) “Ferbo-D” .................. $8.10 Gal. 
Trade Mark High-Score Butterscotch (Liquid) .................. $7.60 Gal. 
ee Carmel-Nut-Butter (Liquid) ................00000- $7.50 Gal. 
Rum-Butterscotch (Liquid) ................eeeeeees $9.85 Gal. 

WOE TONE OME vnc ick ckcihciincstvvosese cee $5.00 Gal. 


(Finer tasting than Vanilla Extract) 
Flavor Strength: One Gallon to a Ton of 


Price Includes Free Delivery to Your Plant 


Also Sold By Bakery Jobbers 
Throughout the United States. 





FACTORY 
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Foods, a Burry subsidiary, will process 
and pack pie crust, biscuit, bran and 
corn muffin mixes, and it is the second 
Burry enterprise in the town. .Holtz- 
mann’s, Inc, acquired last year, has 
nearly 10% of the pretzel baking ca- 
pacity of the country. Its surplus flour 
mixing and packaging facilities have 
provided equipment for this Simple 
Simon unit, which, when operating at 
capacity, will have an annual output of 
12,000,000 to 15,000,000 packages annu- 
ally. 





ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 40) 











1.—False. A double boiler is generally 
recommended for melting chocolate. As 
ihe oven temperature is usually quite 
high, the chocolate is very apt to scorch, 
which is detrimental to its flavor. This 
is due to the large quantities of carbo- 
ivdrates, protein and fat, with a very 
iow moisture content. The low melting 
point of cocoa butter may also be a 
factor. 

2—False. It is not necessary to use 
ammonia as baking powder can be used. 
Ammonia is not recommended as _ it 
causes the frying fat to darken in color 
within a short time, 

3.—True. If the shortening is added 
before the flour it has been found that 
the total absorption of the dough is 
slightly decreased. This is due to the 
flour particles absorbing and becom- 
ing covered with fat, thereby exclud- 
ing some of the water. 

4.—True. Air expands under heat, 
causing this puffing up. This trouble can 
be eliminated by having some _ small 
holes in the pie plates. 

5.—False. As a rule, the amount of 
gelatin should be around 2% of the 
total batch weight. This would depend 
to some extent upon the grade of gela- 
tin being used. 

6.—False. If possible, the bottom 
temperature of the oven should be in- 
creased about 25° or 30°. The addition 
of a little more salt has often been 
found beneficial. Plenty of steam should 
be used in the oven. 

7.—True. Some bakers in order to 
improve both color and flavor will use 
one No, 10 can of apricots to two or 
three No. 10 cans of peaches. When 
this, is done, the apricots should be 
broken up by forcing them through a 
screen or sieve. 

8.—True. The amount of starch to 
use will depend upon the amount of 
sugar being used. The higher the quan- 
tity of sugar, the greater the amount of 
starch that is necessary. 

9.—False. In some bakeries, a small 
‘mount of baking powder is used in 
the formula when a cake depositor is 
used. This is done to counteract the 
decrease in volume caused by the pun- 
ishment of the machine on the batter. 

10.—False. Tapioca is derived from 
‘he roots of the cassava plant. This 
lant grows in South America and 
\frica. 

11.—True. The terms, glucose and 
corn syrup refer to the same ingre- 
dient. The terms are interchangeable. 
12.—True. On the pH scale, 7 is 


neutral. Anything under 7 is acid, and 
above 7 is alkaline. 

13.—True. When the pans are not 
moistened, the crust of the angel food 
will be darker due to the greater amount 
of caramelization of the sugar in the 
batter. 

14.—True. Acid has a tendency to 
liquefy starch. Heat increases this ten- 
dency. Best results are obtained by 


able by yeast. 


after the lemon juice has been added. 


15.—False. An excessively hard water 
will retard fermentation due to toughen- 
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ing the gluten in the dough to a greater 
extent. More yeast will usually help in 
overcoming this due to a more vigorous 
conditioning or softening of the gluten. 


16—True. The sweetening value of 
lactose is very low. It is not ferment- 

17.—False. Best results will be ob- 
tained by allowing the dough to recover 
for some time before going to the divid- 
cooling the filling as rapidly as possible er, The length of time necessary will 
depend upon various factors such as: 
the type of flour used, the length of 
time the dough was overmixed, etc. crust. 
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18.—False. The volume will be de- 
creased as soda seems to break down 
the cell structure. The flavor of the 
cakes will be unsatisfactory and the in- 
sides of the cakes will have a grayish- 
yellow appearance. 


19.—True. The government standard 
is 15%. Flour is hygroscopic and there- 
fore will take on moisture when stored 
in a damp place, or lose it in opposite 
circumstances. 

20.—False. The addition of egg whites 
helps to produce a thin, hard or brittle 





Will ‘Todays bread 


be lomorrows 


read ¢ 


HAT KIND of a loaf will you be turning out after 
the war? 
Today, in spite of equipment, labor, and ingredient short- 
ages all over your shop ... you're turning out a darn good 
loaf, considering the handicaps. 
But it isn’t the same kind of bread you used to turn out. 


And how could it be? The powdered skim milk that made 
that loaf so wonderful has gone to war. 





Millions and millions of pounds are going for Lend-lease. 


And more millions of pounds are going to the Army. 
They’re going to help make the 6% powdered skim-milk 
loaf the Army specifies for garrison bread. 


And that bread, Mister, is a loaf to set a nutritionist 
dreaming, It’s the super-nutritious loaf that’ll set 9 million 
men in the Armed Services remembering . . . when they 








come back to civilian life. It’s the kind of a loaf they'll want 
when they come back... and they won’t want any other. 


We don’t think any of the wartime substitutes can ever 
do so much for bread as top-quality powdered skim milk 






can do. Because it’s milk in bread that adds to the nutritive 
value, and that gives the rich, perfect bloom, the velvety 
texture, the full flavor! 


And we think that when the war’s over ... when a top- 
quality powdered milk is available again ... you'll go back 
to the powdered skim-milk loaf. 

And when you do... 


Get a Borden Powdered Milk—Breadlac spray skim, 
Certora rolier skim, or Parlac spray whole. Because... 





... whichever one you get, you'll be getting the same 
top-quality powdered milk that helped make your bread 
so good before the war—the same top-quality powdered milk 
that’s making Army bread so rich in nutrition today. The 
Borden Company, 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





BORDEN’S BAKERY-TESTED 


POWDERED MILKS 
BREADLAC - CERTORA - PARLAC 


Spray Skim Roller Skim Spray Whole 
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ALBERTA 


J. J. Mutch has sold out his bakery 
business at Athabasca. 


ARKANSAS 
The Magnolia Bakery, Magnolia, 
owned and operated by Misses May and 
Hassie Beaty, suffered an_ estimated 
$8,000 loss in a recent fire. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Incorporation of Rotary Pie Service, 
Ltd., was announced recently from Vic- 
toria. The firm will carry on business 
as dealers in bakery products according 
to their registration papers and have 
capitalization of $10,000. The firm is 
located at 1064 East 12th Avenue, Van- 
couver. 


CALIFORNIA 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter Garnero are now 
the proprietors of the Snowhite Bakery, 
Madera, which has been under the direc- 
tion of George Gleichweit for 14 years. 

Joseph Heintz has bought the Santa 
Rosa Bakery, Santa Rosa, from Floyd 
P. Chapman. 

Otto Hurzel has reopened the Royal 





YOUR MILK 
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IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


* 


it mellows the taste 
it prolongs freshness 
it contributes high nutritive value 


* 


One pound of Idaho Potato Flour is equivalent to five pounds of mashed potatoes 


308 W. Washington Street 


“ROGERS BROS. SEED CO. 


CHICAGO 


Bakery, Dinuba, which had been closed 
for repairs and renovating. 


COLORADO 
Weber’s Bakery, Pueblo, owned by 
John Weber, has just installed a new 
flueless all steel boiler of two-horse ca- 
pacity of the Lattner make. 
Gilbert Gordon has sold the Durango 
Bakery, Durango, to Tom Costen, 


FLORIDA 

American Bakeries Co., Miami, has 
added to its flour handling equipment. 

The interior of the Modern Bakery, 
Jacksonville, has been painted, the shop 
redecorated and the retail sales space 
papered. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Niecke have 
sold the Hollywood Maid Bakery, Holly- 
wood, to B. E. Brantley. 


GEORGIA 

Purchase of additional property which 
will double the present size of the Derst 
Bak'ng Co., Savannah, has been revealed 
by Edward J. Derst, president. 

The Purity Bakery, Rome, was re- 
cently repainted. John Lowe is the 
proprietor of this shop. 

Max Abraham, owner of the Model 
Pastry Bakery, Savannah, has installed 
new display cases in his shop. 

The interior and exterior of Eidam 
Bros. Bakery, Columbus, have been re- 
painted and inlaid linoleum laid on 
the salesroom floor. 

Kraft’s Bakery, Savannah, recently 
installed new display cases and had wall 
cases built for the retail store. Orio 
and Jack Craft are the operators of 
this shop and have other improvements 
in mind to be made when materials are 
available. 

The cake shop and wrapping room 
area in Craig’s Bakery, Columbus, was 
recently repainted. Murl Lamb is pres- 
ident of the company. 

Herschel Everidge, proprietor of Ev- 
eridge’s Tasty Bakery, Albany, has pur- 
chased a new display case for the retail 
salesroom. 

ILLINOIS 


McCoin’s Bakery, Waseka, has moved 
to a new location. The premises were 
remodeled and a new revolving gas 
oven was installed. 


INDIANA 


Paul Miner has purchased the Jeffer 
sonville Baking Co., Jeffersonville, which 
had been closed due to the shortage of 
labor. New machinery has been in 
stalled. 

IOWA 

Charles L. Raper, of Hampton, has 
retired after being in the bakery busi 
ness in Hampton for nearly 50 years 
The only break in Raper’s career at 
Hampton was when he operated a bak 
ery at Aurelia for two years. “Charley,” 
as he was well known to the Hampton 
commun'ty, has sold his bakery to Tom 
D. Hamilton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chris J. Stephan have 
purchased the building in which their 
bakery is located at Reinbeck. The; 
have operated the bakery since Novem 
ber, 1936. 

Henry Dotseth, proprietor of the De 
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- eorah (lowa) Bakery, has just installed 


a dough mixer for bread and cake which 
will allow him to speed up production 
and compensate for the manpower short- 
age. Recently Dotseth installed a large 
porcelain oven. 

The Brower Baking Co., Sheldon, re- 
cently observed its twentieth anniver- 
sary. 

Fire started by defective wiring re- 
cently caused considerable damage in 
the basement of the Purity Bakery, 
Waverly. 

W. D. Sears has opened the former 
stormont Bakery in New London. 

‘The Henderson Pastry Shop and Bak- 
ery, Lake Park, which has been con- 
ducted for the past five years by Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Henderson, has been 
sold to John Blair of Lake Park. 

The front showroom at the Purity 
sukery, Hull, was recently enlarged. 


KANSAS 
The Schroff Bakery at Sabetha has 


been closed and the equipment moved 
to the Schroff Bakery at Hiawatha. 


KENTUCKY 


The L. D. Fauchtenberger Bakeries, 
Inc., Bluefield, W. Va., announces the 
purchase of the Evans Bakery, Ashland, 
Ky. This purchase gives the local com- 
pany five plants, two in West Virginia 
and three in Kentucky. 


MAINE 


Damage resulting from an oil burner 
explosion and fire at the Riverview Bak- 
ery & Restaurant, Damariscotta, has 
been estimated at $12,000. The rear of 
the bakery, which is owned by Harry 
E. Hall, was badly damaged by fire, 
smoke and water and the loss included 
equipment and a large stock of ma- 
terials. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
A defective refrigerator was the cause 
of a recent fire in the lunchroom and 
bakery of Angelo Tsilikounas, Alston. 
A recent fire damaged Lieberman’s 
Bakery, Revere, to the extent of $5,000. 


MICHIGAN 
Paul Schwalbe has opened a bakery in 
the Kimball Building, Clinton. 
W. P. Sawyer has closed the Sawyer 
Bakery, Three Oaks, which he has op- 
erated for 35 years. 


MINNESOTA 


Ernest Dahl has purchased a bakery 
at Perham. 

Manager D. J. Jolink of the Edgerton 
(Minn.) Bakery, has received an auto- 
matic bread wrapping machine of the 
latest design. 

The Town Talk Bakery, Willmar, of 
which Howard Strom is the proprietor, 
is now in its new location in the Odd 
Fellows Building. The new location 
gives the bakery considerably more room. 

Chris Erickson, of Pine City, has pur- 
chased the Peter Morneau bakery and 
lunchroom at Mora. 

Mrs. Hazel Erickson has sold the 
bakery at Maple Lake to John Dassow. 

F. J. Kobilka has purchased the inter- 
est of Mark Medved in the Sanitary 
Bakery, Little Falls, and will operate 
the business himself. 

Alfred Hagemann, baker at the Krum- 
hola Bakery for the past four years, 
has taken over the management of the 
business. 

Woodard’s Bakery, Dodge Center, was 
recently opened in the building formerly 
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occupied by the Oyen Bakery, The 
bakery has been completely redecorated. 

The Bluebird Cafe, Milaca, has opened 
a bakery in connection with the cafe. 
Harold Greeley is in charge of the bak- 
ery. 

MISSISSIPPI 

A new high speed dough mixer has 

been installed by Smith’s Bakery, Laurel. 


MISSOURI 
Eight firemen were injured in a re- 
cent fire which started in the basement 
of the Pfeifer Bakery, St. Louis, and 
spread to two other buildings. 
Charles A. Stratton, proprietor of 


SHE’S LOOKING FOR © 
BREAD WITH 


Perk’s Bakery, Richmond, has closed his 
shop because of the inability to get help. 


MONTANA 


The Bismarck Bakery Co. of North 
Dakota has been authorized to do busi- 
ness in Montana. 

The Sanitary Bakery, operated by 
Henry Filtz for more than a decade, 
has been purchased by A. L. Teddy, 
and will be known as Teddy’s Pastry 
Shop. 

A new wholesale and retail baking 
establishment is being planned by the 
Eddy Baking Co., Helena. Purchase 
of a building in Miles City, in which 


. 









See 
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the new plant will be located, has been 
disclosed by J. E. O’Connell, president 
of the organization. 

The Bon Ton Flour Mill & Bakery, 
Bozeman, has filed articles of incor- 
poration with the secretary of state. 
Incorporators are Eugene Graf, Sr., 
Eugene Graf, Jr., and Alexander Step- 
annzoff, 

NEBRASKA 

The South Side Bakery, York, which 
has been under the ownership and man- 
agement of Henry Branz for 17 years, 
has been sold to W. J. Elsasser. 

The Kimball (Neb.) Bakery has been 
closed after being in operation almost 


i 


Taste Cyypeal— 


@ Enrichment is essential for its 


nutritional value and health appeal. But taste 


appeal is what sells your bread to the consumer. 
HI-VITAMIN BRYO not only gives your bread 


all the health appeal of the enrichment vitamins and 


minerals, but it also carries directly into the loaf 


all the taste appeal of natural 


wheat germ, in its most desirable 


form, to stimulate 


consumption of your bread. 


>T GRAND AVENUE CHICAGO ILLINO! 





increased 





2% HI-VITAMIN BRYO 


enriches your bread and ‘other baked 
products to the new required vitamin and 
mineral levels. It also carries into your 

loaf all the wholesome, natural flavor of 
the entire wheat germ, stabilized for normal 
fermentation and long lasting freshness. 
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20 years. N. E. Christenson was the 
proprietor. 

The equipment and furnishings of the 
Home Bakery, Scribner, have been 
leased by Tony Luken, of Madrid, Iowa. 

The City Bakery, Pierce,-has been re- 
decorated. 

NEW JERSEY 

Anthony Santoro’s Bakery, Lambert- 
ville, was slightly damaged by fire re- 
cently. 

NEW YORK 

Ednew Bakery, Inc., has been char- 

tered to conduct business in the Bronx, 
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with Barnet Ginsburg, Beatrice Gross- 
field and Morris Grossfield, 116 Nassau 
St., New York, as directors. Sherlin 
Bakery, Inc., has been chartered, with 
the same directors, to operate a business 
in the Bronx. 

Howard Baking Co., Inc. has been 
chartered to conduct business in Kings 
County. Directors are: Irving Gewirtz 
and Henry Gewirtz, 685 West End Ave; 
Sam Cohen, 223 W. 62nd St., New York. 

The Dahlstrom Bake Shop, Baldwin, 
I.. I., purchased recently by Rudolph 
Marx, has changed its name to the Marx 
Bake Shop. 


Sinclair’s Bake Shops, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in Kings 
County. Directors are: Morris S. Sil- 
berstein, George S. Ader and M. P. 
Kletsky, 11 Park Place, New York. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Clyde Navy, owner of the Lumberton 
(N. C.) Bakery, is now in service at the 
navy training school at Great Lakes, Il. 
M. B. Heath has leased the plant for the 
duration. 

W. Otto Moss has sold the Moss Bak- 
ery, Durham, to Bell Bakeries. Rogers 
Black is the manager. 





GAVE OUTSTANDING FLAVOR 
and GREATER FOOD VALUE TO 


Hand je, es PB Spring Wheat 





Hubbard Flour. 


spring-wheat loaf. 





HUBBARD FLOURS are milled from the choicest grades of 


this finer wheat. 


Up in our Northwestern hard spring wheat belt, the 
soil and the climate, virile and tough, grow bread wheats 
that are tops in bread-making quality. Flours made from 
these wheats have a superior flavor—the full nut-like 
flavor of the wheat berry. 


Hubbard Flours made from selected grades of this 
wheat have a superior flavor—the full, delicious, rich, 
wheaty flavor. 


Bread made from Hubbard Flours has the qualities 
that bring profits—qualities that make customers enthu- 
siastic— qualities that bring repeat business and new trade. 


If you want to see sales spurt — build a loaf with Mother 
Feature it as the Northwestern hard 
Watch people go for it. 


For bakers who want their flours to come to their 
plants already enriched, we offer for shipment 
at once any HUBBARD FLOURS—ENRICHED. 
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EASTERN BRANCH: 


410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA. 


Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINA. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


The Walhalla (N. D.) Bakery is now 
located in its new home in the Delisle 
Building. I. J. Woodward is the owner. 

The New System Bakery, Wahpeton, 
has been given a complete new paint 
job. The front display and salesroom 
boasts a color scheme of buff, pale blue 
and ivory, with the rear room done in 
light green and ivory. W. J. Peoples is 
the proprietor of the bakery. 


OHIO 


James N. Cannell, president of the 
Quality Baking Co., 146 Neilston Street, 
Columbus, has acquired five parcels of 
land in North Grant Avenue between 
Gay and Long streets, that city, com- 
prising total frontage of 175 feet, for 
ultimate construction of a building to 
house the firm’s operations in the post- 
war era. 

W. S. Smila has sold his bakery in 
Clyde, which he operated for 37 years, 
to Mrs. Viola Dick. 

For having operated their trucks in 
1943 without an accident, several sales- 
men of the Taystee Bread Co., Colum- 
bus, were given awards at a meeting 
March 15. High honors went to Herbert 
Stecher, who drove 125,155 miles in the 
past 16 years without an accident. Ralph 
Parmenter, in second place, drove 96,- 
111 miles in 16 years without an acci- 
dent. Seventeen drivers received recog- 
nition for having driven 1,396,520 miles 
with no accidents. 


OKLAHOMA 

Daniel’s Pastry Shop, formerly locat- 
ed at 8021 Classen, is now located at 
Robinson and _ Thirteenth, Oklahoma 
City. 

Pembertson’s Bakery, Ada, has been 
succeeded by Johnson’s Bakery. The 
new proprietor, Mr. Johnson, is from 
Amarillo, Texas, and assumed manage- 
ment of the Ada plant April 1. 

Clifford Strain has purchased the 
Light Bakery, Duncan, and changed its 
name to Strain’s Bakery. 

Tasty Donut Shop, Oklahoma City, 
owned by Mrs. J. K. Bau, was bur- 
glarized recently and $50 in cash hidden 
in a barrel of flour, stolen. 

Stanley Patterson has bought the 
Duncan (Okla.) Bakery. He has worked 
for Russell Light’s Bakery, Duncan, for 
the past 18 years. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

James D. Williamson, president of the 
Duquesne Baking Co., Pittsburgh, re- 
ports that his firm has made some very 
extensive improvements to increase pro- 
duction. A new hollow traveling oven 
and overhead proofer are among the 
items installed. 

Felix Corgnati, who operated a bakery 
with his father in Freeport Road, Free- 
port, for many years, has sold his busi- 
ness to Joe Fecetti, who for some time 
was the operator of a bakery at New 
Kensington. 

The name of the Williams Bakery, 
Scranton, has been changed to Williams 
Baking Co., Inc. There has been no 
change in ownership or management of 
this plant or in the other two plants 
operated by the company at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and Newburgh, N, Y. 

The Standard Baking Co., Wilmerding, 
was damaged recently by fire. 

Charles Binkie and Anthony Asti, 
salesmen for the Grennan Bakeries, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, who have driven more than 
200,000 miles without an accident, re- 
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ceived War Bond safe driving awards 
at a recent ceremony at the plant. P. 
L. Hand, safety director, and K. P. 
Day, plant manager, also presented safe 
driving awards to nine other salesmen. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Charlotte White and Mary Bell have 
registered as owners of Kaplan’s Bak- 
ery, 300 Prairie Avenue, Providence. 

Charles H. Siniluto has registered 
Mary’s Bakery, 591 Armistice Blvd., 
Pawtucket. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Kornder Bakery, Armour, is now 
operating under the management of Mr. 
and Mrs. Emil Schmiedt. 


TEXAS 


Boehme’s Bakery in San Angelo has 
purchased a new American five-pocket 
divider, eight new racks and two new 
troughs. 

Mead’s Bakery in San Angelo recently 
installed a new maple floor. 

Ernest E. Young has bought the City 
Bakery at Quanah. 

Hanke’s Bakery, Corpus Christi, has 
been sold to Arthur Ahr of Rockport, 
‘Texas. 

The entire shop of Roach’s Bakery, 
Denison, has been completely renovated. 
I. J. Roach is the owner and manager. 

The Newman-Reich Baking Co., Fort 
Worth, has removed -all painted glass in 
its plant and replaced it with clear glass. 
The change gives better light and saves 
on electricity. 

The City Bakery at Quanah has been 
purchased by Ernest E. Young, formerly 
of Eldorado, Ark. 

The City Bakery at Athens, operated 
by Henry Hart, is doing all baking in 
daytime, having eliminated the night 
shift. Substantial saving is reported. 

A new traveling oven has been in- 
stalled by the Piggly-Wiggly Bakery in 
Corpus Christi. 

UTAH 
Leroy Griffin has installed new show 


cases and a counter in the Griffin Bak- 
ery, American Fork. 


WASHINGTON 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Leonard have 
purchased the Dishman Bakery, Oppor- 
tunity, from George Hunt. The interior 
has been thoroughly cleaned and redec- 
orated and the equipment renovated. 

Joe Grimes has taken over the opera- 
tion of the Woodland (Wash.) Bakery, 
which had been’ closed. 


WISCONSIN 

The Home Bakery, Beaver Dam, op- 
erated by Lester Norenberg, and now 
located at 187 Front Street, will move 
to 106 Front Street following extensive 
remodeling and modernization of thuse 
quarters. New equipment will also be 
installed by Norenberg in his new quar- 
ters. No date for formal opening has 
heen set as yet. 

Goetz Home Bakery, Manitowoc, -is 
losing its stores at Tenth and Wash- 
ington and Sixth and York streets each 
Monday until further notice. Store 
hours on other days run from 10 a.m. 
‘0 6 p.m, with the exception of Fridays 
when stores remain open until 9 p.m. 

Comer’s Bakery, Waukesha, operated 
by Mrs. Stanley Comer, is observing 16 
years of business in Waukesha. Origin- 
lly organized as one shop on Lincoln 
Avenue, there are now three shops in 
operation, one at 301 E. Broadway, lo- 
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cation of the main office and bakery; an- 
other at 736 N. Grand Avenue and a 


ery, Milwaukee, were blown out recently 
by an explosion in an oven. An accumu- 
third at 248 W. Main Street. The East lation of gas in the chamber of the oven 
Broadway building was acquired only is said to have been responsible. 
last year by Mrs. Comer to centralize Mr. and Mrs. Harold Roberts have 
her management and baking operations, reopened the People’s Bakery, Weyau- 
and avail her a model bakeshop, The wega. The bakery had been closed since 
Comers represent the third generation last November. 
of a family of bakers, as the Comers The Crandon (Wis.) Bakery, which 
operated a bakery in England before has not been operated for a year and a 
coming to the United States for their half, will be reopened under the man- 
visit. Their English bakery had em- agement of Edgar Johnson. The bak- 
ployed 24 persons. Mrs. Comers is now ery is being redecorated and remodeled. 
in active charge of all operations. C. E. Boetcher recently bought the 
Front windows of the Dohmeyer Bak- business and equipment of Broezell’s 





Competition won't wait for you to get your plant rebuilt or your production capacity 
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Home Bakery, Portage, and has as- 
sumed management. 

Harold J. Fairlie has opened a new 
bakery in Boscobel. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





OHIO ACCIDENT TOLL 


For the first 11 months of 1943 the 


following summary of accidents in the 
baking industry in Ohio may be inter- 
esting: fatal accidents, 5; permanent 
disability, 27; over seven days’ loss, 
445; seven days or less, 198; no time lost, 
1,728; total, 2,403—Ohio Bakers Asso- 
ciation Bulletin. 


n~ 


reorganized to meet the new low-cost and high-efficiency conditions of post war bakery business. 
The baker with a plant that’s ready with capacity and flexibility to meet market requirements, and 


an organization trained to produce, knows he has the best chance to stay out in front. 


That’s why The W. E. Long Co. has been working 
on the plans of so many far sighted bakers whose 
plants will be re-equipped with latest production 
facilities to meet the requirement of coming com- Write now. 
petition—or rebuilt to hold the bigger share of busi- 
ness they have won from their changing markets. 


Their plans alone are proof that the pace will be 
swift, with no time for fumbling when restrictions 
are removed from construction or replacement of 
equipment. 

You too can be ready for whatever opportunities : 
post war business brings. Let the W. E. Long Co. 


Engineers make a survey of your plant and facilities 





now, with recommendations for the changes or im- 
provements you need as soon as they can be made. 


Your competition won’t wait, why should you? 
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MAINE BAKERS DISCUSS 
MANPOWER AND DEFERMENT 


The Maine division of the New Eng- 
land Bakers Association met March 16, 
at the Columbia Hotel, Portland. A 
large representation was on hand for the 
lunchedn session as well as for the re- 
tail bakers’ 
Robert E. Sullivan, executive secretary 


meeting which followed. 
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A SUCCESSFUL DON 
BUSINESS CALLS FO ood MIX 
FINEST EQUIPMENT 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 













EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CAGO, ILL. 
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of the New England organization, pre- 
sided, and John D. Dickson, president 
of the association who attended from 
Brockton, Mass., gave a short address. 
Discussions centered around the cur- 
rently acute problem of manpower and 
draft deferments, and also on. sugar 
quotas and postwar planning. The ses- 
sions were closed with a showing of the 
Standard Brands, Inc., film, “The Mod- 
est Miracle,” presented by L. A. Kane 
from the company’s Boston office. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN BAKERS FAVOR 
CONTINUING FDO-1 RULES 


MILWAUKEE, W1s.— Wisconsin bakers 
favor continuing of the major provisions 
of Food Distribution Order No. 1, says 
Fred Laufenberg, state secretary. 





“Late in January we sent a question- 
na‘re to our members asking them briefly 
to state their position on establishing 
FDO-1 as a permanent order and not 
as a war measure only. By the end 


of February more than 60% of the op- 
erators had answered, and without ex- 
ception all expressed themselves as be- 
ing in favor of having most of the 
provisions of FDO-1 maintained after 
the war,” Mr. Laufenberg reported. 

The proposal followed an informal 
meeting of bakery representatives in 
Milwaukee called by C. G. Swanson, 
General Mills, Inc., representative, to 
discuss what might be done to retain 
the gains the baking industry has en- 
joyed under FDO-1 and some sections 
of ODT regulations. 

While the planning committee has not 
as yet formulated plans on how to pro- 
ceed to make FDO-1 a peacetime law, it 
is believed that the vehicle to carry 
through plans is the War Food Adminis- 
tration committee in each state, as 
these groups are in a position to clear 
information as part of their regular 
duties. The interstate aspect of the 
matter, it is believed locally, necessitates 
national legislation to properly enforce 
terms of a peacetime FDO-1. 
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for America's leading bakers. 


newest milling plants in the country —completely 
modern and efficient—Stock flours are produced in 


For 81 years F. W. Stock & Sons have milled flours 
Today in one of the 


all types and grades for particular baking needs. 


Our mixed car assortment of 
flours is complete. 
splendid flour for every bakery 
requirement. Details on request. 


Good Flour Means 


Good Bread 


With twisting and cross-panning 
banned, 
important in producing bread 
with smoother, finer inside ap- 
pearance. 
Spring Wheat Flours will give 
you the extra strength and 
good fermentation toler- 
ance you need to meet today's 
production conditions. 
you will get the full-bodied 
wheaten flavor and prolonged 
freshness in your loaves that 
only spring wheat imparts. 


quality of flour is 


Stock's MIKOTA 


And 





We mill a 








Three Ultra-Modern Mills 
in One Produce Spring and 
Hard Wheat Flours—Michigan 
Cake Flours—Whole Wheat 
Flours, Cracked Wheat and the 
Famous Daisy Donut Flours— 
Automatic Donut Machines. 
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How to Operate Fire 
Extinguishers 





The speed with which an employee 
uses an extinguisher to attack an in- 
cipient fire often makes the difference 
between an incident and a disaster. Fire 
protection authorities recommend that 
periodic fire extinguisher demonstrations 
be held to teach plant personnel the 
simple but important rules for operat- 
ing extinguishers. If demonstrations are 
too difficult to arrange, this information 
can be conveyed by means of wall post- 
ers, articles in company papers or oral 
instructions by foremen. 

Below are step-by-step directions for 
operating the different kinds of approved 
hand extinguishers: 

Soda-acid and foam extinguishers are 
usually hung on wall hangers or set on 
brackets or shelves. Take the hose 
between the thumb and index finger 
of the right hand and grasp the ring- 
top handle. Then with the left hand 
lift the extinguisher off the hook and 
lower it, keeping the extinguisher in an 
upright position. Carry the extinguisher 
to the fire by means of the ring top 
handle held in the right hand, still 
maintaining a hold on the hose nozzle. 

To set the extinguisher in operation, 
grasp the bottom handle with the left 
hand and turn the extinguisher upside 
down. Release the ring top handle, but 
continue holding the hose in the right 
hand to direct the stream. 

Gas cartridge and loaded stream ex- 
tinguishers closely resemble soda-acid 
and foam types and are operated in 
much the same way. When these types 
are inverted, they must be bumped on 
the ground to rupture the carbon diox- 
ide cartridge that supplies the pressure 
to expel the stream. 

Vaporizing liquid extinguishers of the 
pump-gun type generally are suspended 
in wall brackets. Remove the extin- 
guisher by grasping the handle in the 
right hand and pulling outward. Hold 
the nozzle end in the left hand with the 
index and middle finger straddling the 
nozzle tip. On the way to the fire, 
twist the handle to unlock it and, if 
the device is of the air pump type, 
move the index finger over the nozzle 
tip and pump up pressure. To expel 
the stream, move.the index finger back 
and pump steadily and vigorously with 
the right hand. 

Larger sizes—one-, two- and three- 
gallon capacity—are sometimes provided 
for special use. They are carried to the 
fire by the handle at the top and op- 
erated by hand pump or by 
pressure. 


stored 
To operate the pump type, 
rest it on the floor, and pump with the 
left hand while aiming the hose stream 
with the right. The stored pressure type 
is operated by opening the valve pro- 
vided on the head castings, while the 
right hand holds the hose nozzle. 

Carbon dioxide extinguishers are car- 
ried to the fire with the left hand by 
the handle provided for the purpose. 
To operate, rest the extinguisher on the 
ground, pull the locking pin out, take 
the horn-like nozzle in the right hand, 
and turn the valve counter-clockwise 
with the left to release the gas. 

Pump tank extinguishers are carried 
to the fire by means of the top handle. 
The pump is operated by the left hand, 
while the right hand aims the _ hose 
stream. 
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PHILADELPHIA BAKERS 
HEAR REVENUE OFFICIAL 


PuinaperpHia, Pa.—Even though a 
number of the members were at the bak- 
ery engineers’ conference in Chicago, the 
meeting of the Bakers Club of Philadel- 
phia, March 6, at the Stephen Girard 
Hotel was well attended. President E. 
P. Coats, as chairman, expressed his 
appreciation of the fine spirit of co- 
operation shown by all memhers and the 
various committees. The membership 
committee again reported progress, sub- 
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mitting three new applications, which 
were accepted and welcomed as new 
members of the club: Charles Zahn, Jones 
Baking Co; Thomas G. Ashbridge, 
Standard Brands, Inc; W. E. Martin, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 

In introducing the speaker of the eve- 
ning, Joseph McGuigan, chairman of the 
speakers’ committee, gave the very inter- 
esting background of his guest, refer- 
ring to him as one of the greatest foot- 
ball players of his time, a fleet-footed 
outfielder on the Pittsburgh Pirates and 
an all-around athlete, an introduction 


which had everybody guessing on the 
identity of the speaker, who turned, out 
to be no less a timely and prominent 
personality than Walther Rothensies, 
U. S. Collector of Internal’ Revenue. 
Mr. Rothensies gave a very interesting 
talk on filing of the income tax returns. 

Robert E. Weaver, as chairman of the 


* Bakers Supply Division, urged all bak- 


ers and allted friends to contribute gen- 
erously to the Red Cross fund, which 
prompted David C. Wiley to submit a 
motion for the club to make a substantial 
contribution. 








SILK 
FiAseo 
FLOUR... 


a. company s answer to 
the demand of the baking in- 
dustry for a uniform, absolute- 
ly dependable flour at a price 
consistent with our own 
quality standards. Here is 
assured performance with true 


economy in cost. 





Daily Capacity—9,000 cwts. 





WICHITA 
Supplementary Plnt—-MARION, OHIO 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—3,500,000 Bushels 


KANSAS 


Since 1894 
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LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of recent 





publications of interest. In most 
cases copies of the booklets or other 
literature can be obtained by writing 
the companies mentioned or The 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 South 


Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


. = 


Benzoate Facts 


“A Treatise -on Benzoates” has been 
revised and just published by the Seydel 
Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. The 
booklet contains an up-to-date tabula- 
tion of the various state laws governing 
the use of benzoates in food products 
and considerable technical information 
for food manufacturers. 


, Ss 


Soy Flour Bulletin 


George Cron, chairman of the Educa- 
tional Promotion Committee of the New 
York State Association of Manufactur- 
ing Retail Bakers, has issued a helpful 
bulletin on the use of soy flour. It is 
largely based on Mr. Cron’s own ex- 
perience with it, He declares~ that it 
imparts a good taste to sweet yeast 
raised products and recommends it for 
pan greasing, mixed with shortening. 


¥ ¥ 


Direct Mail Tips 

Building and maintaining a mailing 
list is the subject of an article by 
Homer J. Buckley, of Buckley Dement 
& Co., Chicago, in a recent issue of 
Envelope Economies, published by the 
Tension Envelope Corp., Minneapolis 
15, Minn. The booklet discusses many 
factors in building good mailing lists 
and gives tips on how to maintain them. 


¥ ¥ 


Window Display Guide 

Helpful answers to the constant prob- 
lem of window and interior displays will 
be found in a new guide issued by Sher- 
man Paper Products Co., Newton Up- 
per Falls, Mass. It contains sections 
in full color showing display size pic- 
torials, valances and continuous roll de- 
signs, as well as a wide variety of cor- 
rugated and seamless papers, which can 
be installed for colorful background 
changes. Copies of this new guide are 
available without charge, from Sherman 
Corp. 

¥v ¥ 


Water So fteners 


A reprint, “Improvements in the Hot 
Process Water Softener,” covers a brief 
history of the development of this meth- 
od of feed water conditioning. Follow- 
ing the historical presentation the chem- 
ical reagents are discussed and new im- 
provements both chemical and mechan- 
ical. Illustrations show the possibilities 
of silica removal, reduction of organic 
matter and typical installations showing 
many adaptations of this equipment. 
Copy of reprint is available. Ask for 
Reprint No. 30. 
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RG AER IELTS 


Few Flours Are Worthy to Be 
Offered Under This Brand Name 


We are proud to have milled this flour with a quality 
entitling it to bear this great name “American Eagle” 


“ul gy for more than 41 years. And we still claim the friend- 
The ADMIRAL ship of customers who liked it even when this mill was 


a pioneer in this great Kansas wheatfield. 


H-D-Lee FlourMills 


CAPACITY 5,000 SACKS ' 
Salina ~~ Kansas | 


For Extra Economy 











Trade-Mark Registered 
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Bakery Unions 
in Britain 


@ By Bruce Small 


AS far back as 1863 it was prophe- 
sied that an improvement in work- 
ing conditions of Britain’s bakery op- 
eratives would only come with the in- 
vention of a machine to make dough. 
This prophecy came true, but not until 
the dawn of the twentieth century which 
may be regarded as the beginning of 
the bakery machine age. 

Progress then became rapid. A decade 
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later the Amalgamated Union of Op- 
erative Bakers, Confectioners and Allied 
Workers was encouraged to appoint full 
time district organizers. This venture 
was fully justified. From a member- 
ship of 5,000 the union steadily rose and 
before the end of World War I there 
were 9,000 on its registers. 

Today England and Wales, for the 
purpose of the operatives’ organiza- 
tion, are divided into 21 districts with 
a full-time organizer or secretary in 
charge of each, and in addition there 
are two women organizers with roam- 
ing commissions to employ their activi- 


ties where the possibilities are greatest. 
Independent unions cover Scotland and 
Ireland and work loyally in co-opera- 
tion over major questions. 

Membership in England and Wales 
now stands at 26,000, plus 5,000 women, 
with funds amounting to about $500,000. 
This growth has not arisen solely out 
of war conditions. It began with a 
renewal of the age-long agitation for 
the abolition of nightwork and the suc- 
cess of an effort to place on Britain’s 
statute book a new charter for bakery 
workers. 

Under the Baking Industry (Hours 





Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 





LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Spring Patents 


Clears 


Cake Flours 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Whole Wheat 


Cracker Flours 
Rye Flours 


Full Fat Soybean Flour 


Kansas Patents 


High Gluten 
Pastry Flours 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, 


LOCKPORT, oe 


INC. 
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of Work) Act 1938 it was laid down that 
working bakeries would be limited to 
certain hours, but only if the trade 
failed to establish machinery for the 
fixing of minimum rates of wages. The 
trade did not fail. 

During 1938 and 1939 there were con- 
ferences under Britain’s Ministry of 
Labor which eventually resulted in the 
establishment of a Baking Trade Board 
for England and Wales. The board 
consists of 16 representatives of work- 
ers, 16 of employers and 3 independent 
members. The three independent mem- 
bers at present include a university lec- 
turer, a lawyer and a woman who has 
had wide experience of social work out- 
side the industry. Among the workers’ 
representatives are two women, The em- 
ployers’ representatives are all men. 

The new charter came into effect, 
strangely enough, with the opening of 
World War II in September, 1939. Un- 
der the new_ regulations the normal 
working week was fixed at 48 hours for 
all operatives and other workers en- 
gaged in or connected with the bread, 
cake and flour confectionery productive 
processes, including persons who are 
partly engaged in the bakery and partly 
on delivery work, but not including per- 
sons wholly engaged in delivery work. 

For hours in excess of 48 per week 
overtime rates are payable. Minimum 
scales of wages were also fixed, varied 
according to the density of population. 
As the decisions of Britain’s Trade 
Board are compulsory the union was 
able to make an irresistible appeal to 
workers to rally round their banner. 
The appeal has been reinforced as time 
has gone on by the prosecution of em- 
ployers who fail to pay the minimum 
rates. The result has been that the 
union in the Jast four years has added 
thousands of workers who in the past 
considered that organization of no value 
to them. 

Four years of war have brought other 
improvements in the conditions of work- 
ers, not only in the baking trade, but 
nationally by the adoption of a week’s 
vacation with pay for all workers, al- 
though on the other hand the withdrawal 
of the younger men for service in the 
armed: forces has laid a heayy burden 
upon the trade by necessitating longer 
hours of work. Today, there are men 
in the trade working regularly 70 hours 
per week and it is reckoned that thou- 
sands of craftsmen would be required 
to bring the average hours of work today 
down to 52 per week. 

Naturally the minimum wage does not 
by any means represent the actual 
earnings of the workers. Actual earn- 
ings including war bonuses and overtime 
may be double Trade Board rates, if 
one may judge from the advertisements 
of employers. 

For a long time the union remained 
closed as far as women were concerned. 
The Scottish union stood out against 
their inclusion for fully 80 years. The 
Amalgamated union first admitted wom- 
en in 1914 and Bradford, the center of 
Britain’s woolen industry, was the first 
town in which a separate women’s branch 
was set up. 

The women’s section has grown and in 
the present war emergency women are 
gaining a firm footing, particularly in 
the production of cakes and confection- 
ery. They are also being employed in 
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the lighter departments of bread pro- 
duction. 

Membership of the union, involving a 
payment of 14c per week or approxi- 
mately $7.85 a year, entitles a worker 
not only to the ordinary benefits of the 
organization but also to funeral benefits 
for himself and his wife. For additional 
payments ranging up to 34c per week 
sickness and unemployment benefits are 
provided. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Open thine eyes and thow shalt be 
satisfied with bread.—Proverbs xx. 18. 
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MILWAUKEE CONFERENCE 
PLEDGES FDO COMPLIANCE 


MitwavukeE, Wis.— Approximately 35 
wholesale bakers operating in baking in- 
dustry area No. 4 in Wisconsin pledged 
themselves to stricter observance of 
Food Distr:bution Order No. 1, especial- 
ly on consignment selling, at a recent 
meeting called by the War Food Admin- 
istration in Milwaukee after repeated 
violations of this provision came to its 
attention. 

Presiding was W. O, Tulloch, WFA 
area supervisor, who said that the bak- 


ery, its salesmen and the retailer are 
equally liable under the law. 

According to Fred Laufenberg, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Bakers Associa- 
tion, compliance with FDO-1 in other 
sections of the state has been almost 
100% as a result of the work done by 
zone committees. Up to now no action 
has been necessary to force violators to 
abide with order, although committees 
have investigated numerous complaints. 
Most violations reported were either un- 
founded or were a result of ignorance 
of the terms of the order. 

Laxity in Zone 4, the Milwaukee area, 





Are you properly 
emphasizing the 


savines FEA TURE 


OF YOUR PLANT’S PAYROLL 


SAVINGS PLAN? 


Whi the war swinging into 
its tensest phase, now’s the time to 
emphasize over and over again the 
savings feature of your Payroll 
Savings Plan. To press home to all 
your people the need of building 
up their savings—the need of 
building up their savings not only 
in wartime but also in the years 
directly after the war. To poinf out 
that a bond cashed before its full 
maturity is a bond killed before it 
has given its fullest service to its 








owner—or to his country! 


Buying War Bonds, holding War 
Bonds, and keeping wartime sav- 
ings mounting—all are absolutely 
vital. But no one of these is enough 
by itself. The savings habit must 
be carried over into the years of 
reconstruction which will follow the 
war. For if, at war’s end, we have 
‘lash-in-the-pan’ spending, every- 
body loses. The spender loses, you 
lose, and the country loses! While 
a working public, convinced of 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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enterprise of every sort. 


We call these bonds War Bonds 
—and with their aid we will win 
this war at the earliest possible 
moment! But they’re Peace Bonds, 
too—and, rightly used, they will 
win for their holders, and for all 
of us, a happy and prosperous 
place in the years of peace to come. 


WAR BONDS to Have and to Hold. 


x Let’s All Back 


x the Attack... 


x with War Bonds! 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 






the value of continued, 
planned saving, is the sound- 
est possible foundation for private 
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is traceable to the fact that the com- 
mittee was late in getting organized and 
has been in operation for only about one 
month, whereas other zone groups have 
been functioning for four months. Dif- 
ficulties lie in competition within the 
industry, and pressure from grocers’ 
groups. 

“Many bakers have been entirely too 
lax in their efforts to sell their sales 
people on the advantages of noncon- 
signment selling, and very few have pre- 
pared the driver-salesman to meet gro- 
cer opposition and intelligently point 
out the advantages of nonconsignment 
selling now and after the war,” Mr, 
Laufenberg said. 

“We don’t know of any baker who 
would refuse to admit the FDO-1i has 
been extremely helpful during the past 
year. There are but few who would 
not like to see the basic provisions of 
the order remain in effect after the 
war,” Mr. Laufenberg commented. 

“Few, if any, bakers are convinced 
that this can be successful through the 
exercising of self-control, although all 
would prefer such action,” Mr. Laufen- 
berg went on. “Many feel that if self- 
control is the course industry takes, it 


will never be successful without full . 


co-operation from the grocer. In order 
to get that co-operation, it will be neces- 
sary to give some good reasons to the 
grocer as to how and why he will bene- 
fit. The starting point for such an edu- 
cational program is with the salesman, 
and the time is now. To tell the gro- 
cer that ‘it’s the law’ is not enough. 
There is a reason for every law and 
every regulation, and the driver-sales- 
man should know these reasons and be 
in a position to discuss them with the 
grocer in an intell'gent manner.” 
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INDUSTRY ADVISORY GROUP 
ORGANIZED FOR WAX PAPER 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Office of In- 
dustry Advisory Committees, War Pro- 
duction Board, has announced formation 
of the Waxed Paper Industry Advisory 
Committee. Charles E. Snow, WPB 
paper division, has been appointed the 
government presiding officer. Members 
of this committee are: John J. Cahill, 
Crystal Tissue Co., Middletown, Ohio; 
Lee Croy, Menasha (Wis.) Products 
Co; Allen B. Engle, Pacific Waxed 
Paper Co., Seattle, Wash; L. L. Jacobs, 
Pollock Paper & Box Co., Dallas, Texas; 


P. J. Massey, H. P. Smith Paper Co., 


Chicago, Ill; A. P. Mitchell, Riegel Pa- 


per Corp., New York; C. E. O’Connor, | 


Jr., Berst-Forster-Dixfield Co. New 
York; R. H. Rausch, Automatic Pa- 
per Machinery Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. 


J; H. K. Snyder, Central Waxed Paper 


Co., Chicago; V. H. Wilshire, The Spe- 
cialty Papers Co., Dayton, Ohio, and 
Karl R. Zimmer, Zimmer Paper Prod- 
ucts, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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STARTS POSTWAR SURVEY 

Fatt River, Mass—Starting its post- 
war planning in an aggressive manner, 
the Fall River Retail Bakers Associa- 
tion has appointed a committee to study 
all phases of that subject. Frederick 
Hilton heads the committee and the 
members include John Leddy, Roland 
Vanasse, William Haberkorn, Omer 
Bedard. 
preliminary report at the April meeting 
of the organization. 
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TOPPER © 


The sure way to insure your 
loaf quality marching with 


the wartime “EAT MORE 


BREAD” program is to use 
“TOPPER” just as its assured 


performance pours from the 
sack. 


Bake “TOPPER” Straight 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks KANSAS CITY, MO. 
(Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


» GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON : 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


r ae " DEALERS IN 
i antici ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE « PORTLAND 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
a storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


“gill _ e- 2 : \ els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
NS aif \ FE i ILLING GO. \ and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
AS L F Ne, i . Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 








MERCHANT MILLERS FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
ESTABLISHED 1865 CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CIty 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 

















WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ‘“Wasco.’’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 


GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 


_ esis, port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 




















WESTERN MILLING Co. “Diamond DPD” ez Mitiedunder taborstors Con. 








MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT Sheridan Flourj Mille pe Montana Spring Wheat. 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT eridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


eee 
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Cable Address: ‘“‘ACME,” Indianapolis 
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HOW PURE 
IS “PURE’? 


How PURE is “pure” salt? 99.75%? 
99.46%? Or, do you need Diamond 
Crystal—99.96 % pure—whese average 
variation is no more than 0.01%, plus 











First let us ask—have you installed 
water-softening equipment? If you have, 
beware of impure salt. For salt impuri- 
ties—calcium sulphate, calcium chlo- 
ride, and magnesium chloride—are the 
same ones that make water hard. 





If you calculate the hardness imparted 
to 40° brine by salt, you will see that 
99.75% pure salt adds 267 parts per 
million of calcium and magnesium hard- 
ness. A 99.46 % pure salt adds 572 parts 
per million of hardness. A 99.03% pure 
salt adds exactly 1030 parts per mil- 
lion. If your water softener takes out 
100-150 parts per million, your salt may 
add several times the calcium and mag- 
nesium being removed! Pure Diamond 
Crystal Salt (99.96% pure) will add 
only 41 parts per million of calcium and 
magnesium hardness to 40° brine. 





Don’t forget that calcium and mag- 
nesium introduced into your food prod- 
ucts must be added to what is in your 
water supply. For, in processing food 
products that contain pectin or protein, 
calcium and magnesium alter their 
physical properties, developing tough- 
ness. And, as you know, the public judges 
food products by their tenderness. 
NEED HELP? HERE IT IS! 

If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service, Diamond 
Crystal, Dept. B-6, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 








The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon,N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery 
Since 1886 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











BAKERY’S NET PROFIT UP 
DESPITE PRICE HANDICAPS 


Toronto, Ont.—Net profit of $41,594 
reported by Barker’s Bread, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., for 1943, shows an increase 
from $25,994 for 1942, with the biscuit 
division officially stated to have con- 
tributed the largest portion of the year’s 
profit. Operating profit of $120,939 was 
up from $85,626 and improvement in 
net is after an increase in depreciation 
from $41,253 to $45,528 and for taxes 
from $18,379 to $33,817. 

Informing shareholders that the biscuit 
division contributed the greater por- 
tion of the year’s profits, J. Earl Law- 
son, acting president, states government 
restrictions, regulations and increasing 
cost of labor and raw materials made 
it difficult to obtain an adequate profit 
from operations of the bread and baking 
departments. 

Mr. Lawson points out there has not 
been any increase permitted in the re- 
tail price of bread in Canada for six 
years, and in the interval costs have in- 
creased enormously due to factors be- 
yond control of the management. Bread 
is selling retail in Canada at the same 
level as prior to the war. Therefore, 
margin of profit on the sale of bread 
is very small and constantly increasing 
costs are encroaching on this margin. 
In the meantime the increased cost of 
labor and raw materials and the fixed 
selling price for bread have been par- 
tially offset by economics in operation 
and by the consumer acceptance of the 
company’s biscuits. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WPB PROHIBITS “JUGGLING” 
L-292 PREFERENCE ORDERS 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Specifications for 
food processing machinery as listed un- 
der Limitation Order L-292 and as ap- 
proved on certain specified forms must 
be adhered to by prospective purchasers 
when the machinery is purchased, the 
War Production Board has ruled in an 
interpretation of Order L-292, issued 
March 31. 

If the type and model of machine 
obtained is substantially identical in 
value, quality, size, operation and func- 
tion with that named in the application 
form, the preference rating may be used 
to get the product from any manufac- 
turer, dealer, or processor who has the 
product on hand or is authorized to man- 
ufacture or acquire it, according to the 
interpretation. 

On the other hand, a rating assigned 
for a machine costing $1,000 may not 
be used to obtain a machine of similar 
function but costing $2,000. Similarly, 
a rating for a copper-lined vat may 
not be used to get a stainless steel vat. 

Approval of the preference rating 
form does not operate to authorize the 
supplier, whether or not named, to manu- 
facture or acquire the product if that 
is otherwise prohibited, the interpreta- 
tion states. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CONFERENCE WITH MR. KANE 
Vancouver, B. C.—Grain exporters 
and feed dealers were in conference here 
during the week with Dan A. Kane, 
Winnipeg, commissioner on the Canada 
Wheat Board. Mr. Kane was on his 
way home after a successful holiday and 

fishing trip at Campbell River, B. C. 
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DEPEND ON 


FOR 


QUALITY 


WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOURS 


10 Kinds 


There's One 


323 E. Atwater St. 





and Granulations. 


Just Right for Your needs. 


“MADE GOOD’"’ SINCE 1855 BY — 


The Sfenklel Flour Mills- 


that’s 


Detroit 26, Mich. 











NOW AVAILABLE! 


New Crop 


FALK'S 


Ovigivel 


POTATO 


Only the best can stand the test of time—and 
FALK’S Original POTATO FLOUR is the 
original potato flour manufactured in the 
United States. Today as always, the highest 
quality is maintained assuring you of all the 
“old-time” benefits of flavor, nourishment 
and freshness! 

USE FALK’S ORIGINAL WHOLE POTATO 


FLOUR IN ANY BREAD OR ROLL FORMULA! 


Made by the makers of Falk Ferment, 
Falk’s Rye Sour, Falk’s Wheatex, 
Falk’s Wheat-O Bean, Falk-O-Short. 


FALK PRODUCTS CO. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 


A Division of MAX AMS, Inc. 








/ 
--—- BZ THIS coUPON 1004” 


FLOUR 





Due to the unusual demand we anticipate this year for 
Falk's Original Potato Flour, we urge you to fill in 
your requirements and mail this coupon to us at once. 


FALK PRODUCTS CO., Cadillac, Mich. : 
bags Folk’s Original Potato Flour | 
bogs Falk's Original Potato Flour { 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 





This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


* 





You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS isinnesor, 

















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


...- Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


° WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 
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Army-Navy Honor 





Edward Katzinger Co. 
Receives “E” Award at 


Impressive Ceremony 


Cuicaco, Irt.—The Edward Katzinger 
Co., Chicago, received the Army-Navy 
“E” award at an impressive service held 
March 4 in the grand ballroom of the 
Stevens Hotel. 

Several thousand employees and a 
large number of guests filled this large 
room to capacity. The Glenview Naval 
Air Station band and choir furnished 
the music, and the posting of the colors 
was done by a color guard from the 
U. S. Marine Corps. 

John C. Harrington, of Columbia 
Broadcasting System, was the master 
of ceremonies, and Capt, M. A. Sawyer, 
of the U.S.N. Bureau of Ordnance, 
Washington, presented the award, which 
was accepted by Arthur Keating, chair- 
man of the board of Edward Katzinger 
Co. Lt. Col. C. F. Kearney, Q.M.C., 
Subsistence Branch, Storage and Dis- 
tribution Division, Washington, present- 
ed the Army-Navy “E” pins, and was 
assisted by several war veterans. The 
acceptance of the pins for the employ- 
ers was made by Mrs. Rose Dowd, Mrs. 
Mae Anderson, Joseph Nowak and Ben 
Varon. 
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MOLASSES GROUP NAMED 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Membership of 
the molasses packers’ industry advisory 
committee has been made public by the 
Office of Price Administration. Repre- 
senting the interests of 20 packers of 
corn syrup and molasses, the group was 
set up in accordance with the established 
policy of OPA to consult with industry 
when pricing and marketing problems 
arise. Members are: Barry Allen, IIli- 
nois Food Products Co., Chicago; Bryan 
Cole, vice president, Griffin Grocery Co., 
Muskogee, Okla; Arthur C. Mohr, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis; M, J. Mar- 
tin, Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., New York; 
Francis J. Oelrich, Oelrich & Berry, 
Chicago; Oscar Saar, American Mo- 
lasses Co., New York; William Toohey, 
D. B. Scully Syrup Co., Chicago; Floyd 
Wheeler, Wheeler-Barnes Co., Minne- 
apolis. 
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SALESMEN GET PAY INCREASES 

Driver salesmen of four major Phila- 
delphia pie baking companies have been 
granted a $2 increase in their weekly 
base pay, together with two weeks’ vaca- 
tion after three years of service, by the 
Regional War Labor Board. The pay 
increase is retroactive to last June 30. 
Drivers affected by the ruling are em- 
ployed by the Wassel Pie Bakery Co., 
Puritan Pies, Inc., Mrs. Smith Pie Co. 
and Wagner Baking Corp. 

The board’s action increases the base 
pay from $17 to $19 but continues un- 
changed the 7% commission on sales. 
The new rates and vacations are in line 
with those of other drivers of the indus- 
try in that city, the board said. 

A 8'%c per hour increase also was 
approved by the board for the em- 
ployees of the William Freihofer and 
Huber Bakeries, Wilmington, Del. An 
appeal by the employees’ union for a 5c 
increase was rejected. _ 
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MATHEW C. BELAN 


Milling Consultant 


Successful Record of Milling 
Every Type of Grain in All Parts 
of the Country. 


5041 Gladstone Avenue South 
MINNEAPOLIS 9, MINN. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. ~ BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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No Quality Ceiling Here 


Fine wheat and a fine milling job to 
insure you fine performance and a fine 
loaf. NNever a short-cut at our end. 
Never a chance of disappointment at 
yours. 


Performance-Price Comparisons 
Confidently Invited 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
Quality cMillers Since 1879 


















TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


VAAAAARANAAAAAY 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS who buy these Flours 


Again and Again.. 


. do so because of their 
performance and the quality of their 
baked products rather than on our mere 
selling promises,—which never are over- 
stated. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











For the baker who cares 
CHEROKEE | 2:0" "== 
.»... exceptional flours 

made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 





CAPITAL FiLourn MILLS, me. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 


Country-Milled 

from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 


the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 




















WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity — Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 














MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, ANG Janesville, Wisconsin 








: ‘SIMONDS-SHIELDS- -THEIS. GRAIN.-CO,. . GRAIN 














st Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels . . Kansas ‘City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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Canadian 


CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Lumsden Building 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 








Canadian Industry Continues 
to Protest Excess Profits Tax 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian industry, in- 
cluding the flour milling business, is 
complaining against the unfairness of 
some present federal wartime taxes, that 
on excess profits in particular. Costs 
of raw materials and labor have been 
moving steadily upward against rigid 
price ceilings which the government ‘does 
not dare to alter. Fear of inflation is 
the controlling factor so far as these 
ceilings are concerned. That, of course, 
must be avoided. 

In the case of flour mills, wiping out 
the 20% exemption on excess profits 


‘which was brought about in 1943 has had 


a lot to do with their particular difficul- 
ties. These mills were not in a prosper- 
ous state when the war broke out, while 
the comparatively poor years selected 
as a basis for computation of excess 
profits do not present a reasonable foun- 
dation for such calculations. Milling 
is not a war industry in the true mean- 
ing of that term and its position after 
the war will be different from that of 
industrial plants which sprang up for 
production of arms and munitions. 
Flour will be wanted after the war more 
urgently than ever and in most parts of 
the world, including enemy countries. 
What Canadian millers need now is 
that their industry should be allowed 
to retain adequate amounts of current 
profits to provide for rehabilitation at 
the earliest possible moment after war 
restrictions on purchase of materials and 
equipment have been relaxed or removed. 


-— 


At present these plants are working so 
completely up to capacity that they can- 
not be kept in efficient condition even 
if new equipment were available. They 
should, therefore, be allowed to accumu- 
late from current earnings reserves for 
use in doing these necessary things when 
the time comes. They ought also to be 
encouraged to plan changes and improve- 
ments in plants which must be put in 
hand immediately after peace is de- 
clared. It will be sound procedure for 
the government to seek advice from this 
group of Canadian industrialists with a 
view to making the best possible use 
of postwar demand for flour in secur- 
ing for Canadian wheat the markets an 
active milling industry will provide. 
Unfortunately for Canada, it never 
has had a government in Ottawa which 
understood the true significance of flour 
milling as a factor in the agricultural 
economy of this country. Individual 
members of the cabinet have known and 
considered the place that milling might 
occupy but these were never able to 
achieve much in face of opposition from 
western farm groups who regarded home 
milling as a negligible factor in mar- 
keting wheat. It is to be hoped that 
in the new dispensation now at hand 
government and wheat growing farmers 
will at long last get the idea that their 
own domestic flour mills are the best, 
biggest and surest market for Canadian 
wheat to be found anywhere in the 
world. A. H. B. 





>> 


Weather and War Developments 
Major Wheat Situation Factors 


Wiynirec, Man.—Military develop- 
ments in Europe and weather conditions 
in North America appear at the mo- 
ment as major factors in the 1944 world 
wheat situation. The first will deter- 
mine the extent to which Nazis will 
lose control of the European wheat crop 
which, for the second year in succession, 
looks promising, while the second will 
have an important bearing on the wheat 
supply position in Canada and the Unit- 
ed States, according to a monthly re- 
view of the wheat situation by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 


a 


In North America, the enemy facing 
the wheat crop is weather. Moisture 
supplies are deficient in the large wheat 
producing areas of Canada and the 
United States, and only generous and 
timely spring and summer rains can 
produce conditions favorable for good 
yields in 1944, Both countries still have 
a substantial supply of wheat on hand, 
but the rate of disappearance is high, 
particularly in the United States, and 
the combined carry-over at the end of 
July is likely to be at least 500,000,006 
bus smaller than it was on July 31, 1943. 





Greatest Movement of Grain 
From Western Canada Expected 


Wixnirec, Man.—There is every in- 
dication that the greatest movement of 
grain in the history of western Canada 
will materialize this crop year. It is 
being made possible by the combined 
efforts of the grain producers, country 
elevator organizations, Canadian Wheat 


Board and railways. 

With two thirds of the 1943-44 crop 
year gone, 275,178,000 bus of all grains 
have been shipped from country points, 
or 179,070,000 bus in excess of the com- 
parative total a year ago. 

The movement of 875,178,000 bus from 


Aug. 1, 1948, to the end of March, this 
year, is greater than the total movement 
for the 1942-43 crop year. 

The movement of grain from farms 
at this time of the year is very heavy, 
and for the third week of March alone 
totaled some 8,000,000 bus, which dis- 
plays real co-operation on the part of 
producers, wheat board officials state. 
Shipments for the same week were closer 
to 12,000,000 bus. 

Daily loadings at country points are 
being sustained at a very high level, 
but, despite the unprecedented move- 
ment, stocks of Canadian grain in ter- 
minal elevators are only about half what 
they were a year ago, The movement 
out of the lakehead alone has been more 
than 100,000,000 bus greater than a 
year ago. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 
APPROACH ALL-TIME HIGH 


Toronto, Ont.—Exports of wheat and 
flour from Canada for the first five 
months of the crop year ending Decem- 
ber, in terms of wheat, are reported by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ot- 
tawa, as totaling 119,037,730 bus, com- 
pared with 61,934,357 bus for the corre- 
sponding period of previous year. Ex- 
port returns for January and February 
are still incomplete. However, when the 
total for the five months is added to par- 
tial returns for the first two months of 
1944, exports rise to 147,719,182 bus as 
against 91,070,951 bus for the corre- 
sponding seven months of the crop year 
1942-43. 

February exports of flour fell away 
sharply from the January figure, but 
the seven-month total in terms of wheat 
showed a gain of 1,812,901 bus, or the 
equivalent of about 292,000 bbls of 
flour. Wheat flour exports last crop 
year were a record, so that the 1943-44 
shipments are heading in the direction 
of an all-time high level. 

According to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics about 8,000,000 bus of Ca- 
nadian wheat moved into the United 
States in the four weeks ending March 
16, 1944. This brought the total for 
the crop year up to about 116,000,000 
bus, of which 17,500,000 bus were still 
in store or in transit in the United 
States at mid-March. A considerable 
quantity had also been exported over- 
seas, while a total of between 65,000,000 
and 70,000,000 bus had apparently moved 
into consumption, chiefly in the form of 
feed for livestock. . 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





MERCHANDISE EXPORTS GROW 

Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa, reports that Can- 
ada’s merchandise export trade continues 
to grow. In February the value was 
$227,168,000 as compared with $167,- 
699,000 in the corresponding month last 
year. The value of wheat exports rose 
to $28,484,000 from $4,909,000 in Feb- 
ruary, 1942. 





SMALL WHEAT DELIVERIES 
HANDICAP ONTARIO MILLS 


Toronto, Ont.—In its wheat review 
for March the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics states that although Ontario 
farmers produced 18,222,000 bus of win- 
ter wheat in 1943 they delivered less 
than 10% of this total during the first 
six months of the current crop year. As 
a result, flour mills in the province, 
which have established a trade for win- 
ter wheat flour, have been up against 
it for supplies and they ground only 
1,088,209 bus in the August-January 
period compared with 2,810,651 bus in 
the corresponding six months last sea- 
son. 

A total of 5,210,631 bus of Ontario 
winter wheat was milled during the crop 
year 1942-43 but unless deliveries from 
farms increase rapidly during the last 
half of the current crop year millings 
of winter wheat this season will be the 
smallest in years. The following table 
shows grindings of winter wheat during 
the past five crop years: 

Bus 
5,120,631 
3,962,862 
5,129,701 
4,716,754 
3,213,687 

This season’s millings of winter wheat 
for the first six months are lower than 
in any of the years referred to above 
and are far short of the actual demand 
for the product of winter wheat. Prices 
ruling for Ontario winter wheat are at 
the ceiling level of $1.26 bu, delivered 
Montreal basis, domestic freight rates, 
but despite this and the fact that west- 
ern wheat can be purchased for con- 
siderably less if fed to livestock, the 
Ontario grower appears to be feeding 
the bulk of his winter wheat crop. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


LABOR TROUBLES 

Toronto, Ont.—Labor troubles are 
again coming to the fore in the flour 
milling industry. During the winter 
months manpower from farms and lum- 
ber camps was diverted to flour produc- 
tion, but effective April 1 an order 
returning these men to their regular 
occupation is being enforced. Conse- 
quently mills will again be shorthanded 
and their difficulties thereby increased. 





SEES IMMINENCE OF 
GRAIN SHORTAGE 


Winnirec, Man.—Speaking at Re- 
gina, Dr. J. A. Anderson, Winnipeg, 
chief chemist, Board of Grain Com- 
missioners, expressed the belief that 
the rate at which wheat and other 
grains are disappearing suggests that 
the supply will be short if the war 
lasts very much longer. The heavy 
disappearance has resulted from huge 
wartime demands for alcohol, used in 
the making of synthetic rubber, ex- 
plosives and other war products, he 
said. 
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RYE FLOUR AND SAWDUST 
IN GERMANY’S WAR BREAD 


Lonpon, Eno.—The Berne (Switzer- 
land) correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph, referring to Germany’s 
war bread, says there is nothing prewar 
about its quality, as it consists of 90% 
rye flour with a 10% dilution of beech 
or pine-wood sawdust. He further says 
that to fight breakdowns among factory 
hands, due to inadequate nourishment, 
vitamin tablets and calcium are being 
given to them. 

News from Berlin tells how certain 
rules and regulations have to be fol- 
lowed by the bakers in the city owing 
to the air raids. Every bakery is obliged 
to have two days’ stock of bread ready. 
The baking of cakes on certain days is 
prohibited to insure that sufficient bread 
is baked in the event of an emergency. 
Substitute bakeries have been opened 
up, and when there is a raid all master 
bakers must report to their guild, to be 
sent, if necessary, to these substitute 
bakeries to work. Obviously they will 
be sent to quarters where the raid has 
been heaviest and bakeries possibly de- 
stroyed. The paper giving this news 
admits that there has been a hold-up 
of bread supplies after raids, due, it is 
stated, to bakeries having to supply 
shops in the suburbs which had also suf- 
fered. 

German-owned bakeries in Poland 
must open at 7:30 a.m. and serve Ger- 
man customers only between opening 
time and 9:30 and between 5 and 7 p.m. 
Non-Germans may not be served at these 
hours. Polish servants employed by Ger- 
mans may not be sent to the shops for 
the purchase of bread during the hours 
reserved for sales to Germans. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD FOR OCCUPIED LANDS 
DEBATED IN PARLIAMENT 


Lonpon, Ene.—An interesting debate 
took place in the House of Lords on 
March 15 on food for occupied coun- 
tries. It was started by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who asked whether any 
information was available about the sup- 
ply of food for enemy occupied coun- 
tries, particularly Greece and Belgium. 

The Archbishop said that the state of 
malnutrition in many countries occupied 
by the Germans was becoming very 
grievous. He was assured that there 
was sufficient neutral shipping to enable 
further relief in the shape of vitamins 
and dried milk to be given to these 
countries without taking away ships re- 
quired for war purposes. Evidence was 
available that the relief already per- 
mitted to pass through the blockade had 
reached the people for whom it was in- 
tended and had not been confiscated for 
the benefit of the Germans, nor had the 
supplies under the German rationing 
scheme been reduced in proportion. 

Lord Horder replied that rather wild 
statements had been made relative to 
famine and conditions of hunger. Pro- 
longed undernourishment was a much 





more serious medical problem than fam- 
ine, because it led to diseases of low 
resistance, the chief of which was tuber- 
culosis. At present the daily ration in 
Belgium was just over half the mini- 
mum required for the maintenance of 
health. 

Lord Selborne, the Minister of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, said the policy followed 
had been to facilitate imports of food 
to our unfortunate allies through neutral 
countries, and such countries had been 
advised that if they were willing to 
receive children and other refugees from 
occupied countries Great Britain would 
raise no objection to their importing 
more food. He went on to say that it 
was a mistake to think of Belgium as 
being in a different category from any 
of the other countries in western Eu- 
rope, except that its urban population 
was larger than in most other parts of 
Europe. He knew of no reason why re- 
lief should be confined to Belgium. He 
produced figures officially published in 
Belgium which showed that the death 
rate in Belgium was little, if any, higher 
than before the outbreak of war, in spite 
of the fact that the healthiest and the 
strongest were among those sent to work 
in Germany. These figures were a great 
deal better than those recorded during 
the last war, when a vast organization 
administered great quantities of relief. 
Since coming into the war the United 


- States had collaborated with Great Brit- 


ain in the blockade policy: it was a 
United Nations’ policy and although 
ready to receive suggestions that might 
help to mitigate the situation and to 
examine them with care and sympathy, 
they were not prepared to do anything 
that would prolong the war. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEATH OF THOMAS KIRKPATRICK 

Lonpon, Ene.—The death occurred on 
March 10, at Edinburgh, of Thomas 
Kirkpatrick, managing director of John 
Jackson & Co., Ltd., a grain firm of 
Glasgow and Leith. Since the begin- 
ning of the war Mr. Kirkpatrick had 
been deputy chairman of the Leith port 
area grain committee. He was asso- 
ciated with the Scottish grain trade for 
about 50 years and had many business 
friends in the United States and Canada. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DRY WINTER IN BRITAIN 
SUGGESTS CROP DAMAGE 


Lonpoy, Eno.—dAlthough _ recently 
there have been some heavy snowfalls 
in the northern part of the country and 
the midlands, this has been an unusu- 
ally dry winter and in some areas the 
lack of rain and snow has been abnor- 
mal, The prolonged dryness has enabled 
the farmers to get ahead with their 
seeding, and in some places this has been 
completed, but it is feared that heavy 
frosts and subsequent thaws may prove 
disastrous to the young plants. Mean- 
time the frosts have checked the growth 
of winter wheat, with which a very large 
acreage has been sown. 


The long spell of dry weather is rais- 
ing fears of shortage of water. Usually 
at this time of the year ditches and 
ponds are well filled, but not so this 
year, and even in the towns warnings 
have been given to the public to be very 
economical with the water and to avoid 
all wastage: 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OLD WHEAT USE FOR FUEL 
CONTINUES IN ARGENTINA 


Toronto, Onvr.— Agricultural notes 
from Argentina which appeared recent- 
ly in the Commercial Intelligence Jour- 
nal, a publication of the Canadian gov- 
ernment, contained the information that 
the Argentine Agricultural Production 
Regulating Board has been authorized 
to continue the sale of old wheat for 
fuel purposes up to the end of July. 
Of the 2,000,000 metric tons which the 
board was authorized to sell up to the 
end of 1943 there remains a surplus 
which is estimated as sufficient to supply 
the demand for several months, exclu- 
sive of another 400,000 metric tons al- 
lotted to the cement factories for fuel. 
The ma‘n consumers of wheat for fuel 
are large public utility companies in 
the Buenos Aires area, which use about 
100,000 tons per month. 

The estimated exportable surplus of 
Argentine wheat on Feb. 8, 1944, to- 
taled 269,038,864 bus. 

The government recently published a 
decree increasing the Argentine donation 
of wheat to Greece from the 734,000 bus 
agreed on in 1942 to 1,837,000 bus. Due 
to maritime war conditions the original 
quantity was not shipped, However, it 
is reported that the local Greek repre- 
sentatives, working through the offices 
of the International Red Cross, have 
arranged for the wheat to be carried on 
Swedish vessels. 





RENO 2 AER RTE DORE TLTN TE 
BRITAIN’S NATIONAL 
GRIST 
* 


Lonbon, ENG.—According to of- 
ficial announcement, inclusion of bar- 
ley in the national grist for the uni- 
versal 85% extraction flour ceased 
as from March 13. The use of oats 
was discontinued at the beginning of 
the year and now the only diluent 
grain permitted is rye, not exceeding 
214%. Of this grain supplies are 
limited and likely to be quickly ab- 
sorbed. The near prospect, therefore, 
is of an all-wheat flour containing the 
admixture of 10% Canadian white 
flour. C. A. Loombe, director of-the 
cereal products division of the Min- 
istry of Food, has pointed out, how- 
ever, that neither the flour nor the 
bread will be of prewar standard, 
though they are on a higher level than 
in the last war. Britain is the only 
country at war in Europe that has not 
found: it necessary to ration bread. 





ANOTHER HARVEST LABOR 
CRISIS CONFRONTS BRITAIN 


Lonpvon, Enc.—Referring to the labor 
problem for the 1944 harvest, the Miller, 
London, says that besides the increased 
acreage to be harvested this year it 
would appear that the increased use of 
machinery on farms may have the rather 
paradoxical effect of creating a greater 
call for extra labor at harvest time. 
Farmers are keen on increasing the use 
of machinery on their land and the war 
agricultural committees are receiving 
more applications for tractors than they 
can possibly fulfill from present or 
prospective supplies. The demand is so 
large that second-hand tractors sell at 
the price of new machines. 

The Minister of Agriculture is again 
appealing for voluntary helpers with the 
harvest. Last year’s total was 80,000. 
This year he wants 150,000 to 200,000. 
About 200 camps are to be set up. Most 
of these will be in full swing from July 
to October, but the first will be opened 
in April, followed by others in May and 
June. There are four sources of re- 
cruitment—emergency land corps drawn 
from those living in the country; town 
and city voluntary land clubs; school 
children harvest camps and school chil- 
dred holiday workers, with a limited 
number released to work in term time; 
and volunteer agricultural camps for 
adults other than members of the land 
clubs. 

To provide the necessary army of 
workers and to relieve transport prob- 
lems, employers are asked to spread 
holidays over a longer period than usual. 
A slogan suggested for the 1944 harvest 
is: “A harvest for the people by the 
people.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





W. R. LAW IN LONDON 

Lonpon, Enc.—W. R. Law, of Craw- 
ford & Law, Glasgow, during a brief 
visit to London, called at the office of 
Tue NorruwesterN Mitten. He was 
here on official business in connection 
with the Ministry of Food and had been 
staying with J. H. Pillman, of Pillman 
& Phillips, and a member of the Im- 
ported Cereals Division. Mr. Law is 
actively connected with the Ministry of 
Food as trade adviser to the Cereal 
Products Division. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





OATS FOR U. S. FOOD USE 

WinnirecG, Man.—Trade estimates in- 
dicate that close to 2,000,000 bus of high 
grade Canadian oats have been sold re- 
cently to United States milling interests 
to be processed for human consumption. 
The oats are to be railed direct from 
western Canada to milling centers in the 
United States. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WHEAT PAYMENTS DELAYED 
Winynirec, Man.—Wheat payments on 
participation certificates of the 1940-41 
and 1941-42 crops have been delayed 
and will not be made until some time in 
April. 
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All flours enriched for 
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} Security—Security Flour 
F from Security Mills 


The SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_—- 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 














W. A. CHAIN, Manager 
Be THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
: ABILENE, KANSAS BUHLER, KANSAS 
ae Southern Sales Office 
f 933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, 
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- Pfeffer Milling Company 
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ts The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 
i Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 

gf Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


: ; Duluth, 


Minnesota 





Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 


+LabOr ne Making” 
For 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 














' ACME 


a BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


b : Another Good One 
is “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


i ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO, 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 
RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
. BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 Barrets DaILy 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 


MAINSPRING 
DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 
TOLEDO,OHIO - U.S.A. 




















Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


FrankK JAEGER MILu1NnG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN COLORADO 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. 











Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 

















TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








NATIONAL BISCUIT HELD 
VIOLATING PATMAN ACT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—National Biscuit 
Co., New York, has been ordered by 
the Federal Trade Commission to cease 
and desist from violation of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act by discriminating in 
price between different purchasers of 
its biscuits, crackers, cakes and other 
bakery packaged products of like grade 
and quality. 

According to the commission’s findings, 
National Biscuit Co. operates its dis- 
criminatory quantity discount schedule 
substantially as follows: 

Before applying the quantity discounts 
to purchases, National Biscuit Co. al- 
lows all of its customers a 5% trade 
discount and a 1% cash discount. It 
does not allow a quantity discount on 
monthly aggregate purchases of less than 
$750, but thereafter it grants a 1% dis- 
count to customers who purchase $750 
or more but less than $5,000 a month; 
2% on purchases of $5,000 or more but 
less than $10,000 a month; 3% on pur- 
chases of $10,000 or more but less than 
$150,000 a month; and 314% on pur- 
chases of $150,000 or more a month. In 
each instance these quantity discounts 
are paid regardless of the average 
monthly purchases of the individual re- 
tail food stores owned or controlled by 
or affiliated with such favored customers. 
The customers who benefit by the re- 
spondent’s headquarters quantity dis- 
count schedule receive an additional dis- 
count varying from 14 of 1 per cent to 
114% if their individual retail grocery 
stores have specified average monthly 
purchases ranging from $15 to $50 or 
more. 

The commission found that National 
Biscuit Co., through the use of its quan- 
tity discount schedule, discriminates in 
price between purchasers, who are in 
competition with each other, by grant- 
ing some customers lower prices based 
upon the total volume sold and deliv- 
ered to all of the separate outlets of 
such customers, although separate de- 
livery is made to the several outlets if 
such total volume amounts to certain 
required minima during a single month, 
without regard to the volume of goods 
delivered to the respective outlets of 
such customers. 

Under the commission’s order, Nation- 
al Biscuit Co, is required to cease and 
desist from (1) selling bakery packaged 
products of like grade and quality to 
competing purchasers at uniform prices 
and thereafter granting varying dis- 
counts in the manner and under the cir- 
cumstances involved in its headquarters 
quantity discount schedule; (2) continu- 
ing or resuming such discriminations in 
prices; and (3) otherwise discriminating 
in price between purchasers of bakery 
packaged products of like grade and 
quality in any manner or degree substan- 
tially similar to the discriminations ef- 
fected by use of the headquarters quan- 
tity discount schedule, or in any other 
manner resulting in price discriminations 
substantially equal in amount to those 
effected through the use of such sched- 
ule, except as permitted by the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 
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Question—What is the sucrose con- 
tent of honey?- 

Answer.—The sucrose content of honey 
is about 81%. The balance is moisture 
and mineral matter. 
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Established 1877 





As fine a bakery flour 


as you can buy in the 
nation's greatest wheat 


growing and flour milling 


Which means as 


state. 
fine a bakery flour as 
you can buy anywhere 


in the country. 


Except for 


“VELVET” 


A Superlative Quality 
Bakers’ Short Patent 


The 
WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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liffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








FAREWELL, THE MILLERS 
CLUB!—An historical event took place 
the other day not a dozen feet from 
where I write these words. Robert T. 
Beatty, veteran of THe NorTHWESTERN 
Mitxer’s editorial staff, wrote his signa- 
ture on a check that closed out the bank 
account of the Millers Club of Minne- 
apolis and at the same time brought 
that organization’s life and function to 
an end. The balance, $207.11, went to 
the American Red Cross. 

Mr. Beatty had been secretary-treas- 
uret of the club since 1917, the year 
Frederick J. Cark died. Mr. Clark, 
whose name will be recognized as that 
of an earlier veteran of THe NortH- 
WESTERN Miter’s staff, had been secre- 
tary-treasurer before him since the club 
was formed in 1906. The check to the 
Red Cross was signed by Mr. Beatty as 
the last surviving authorized check- 
signer of the club. It should have borne 
the counter-signature of Bernard Ger- 
lach, of the LaGrange Mills, Red Wing, 
but Mr. Gerlach has been dead for sev- 
eral years. According to the club’s 
practice, four other members should 
have okayed the expenditure, these being 
C. C. Bovey, Washburn Crosby Co., 
John S. Pillsbury, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Dwight M. Baldwin and James G. 
Lawrence, Wabasha. Mr. Baldwin and 
Mr. Lawrence also have passed into the 
Beyond, leaving Mr. Pillsbury to approve 
the transaction (in fact, to suggest it), 
and Mr. Bovey (by consent of the bank- 
ers) to countersign the check. 

The objects of the Millers Club, as 
stated in its rules and by-laws, adopted 
in January, 1906, were “the mutual im- 
provement of the members of the asso- 
ciation and the promotion of their busi- 
ness interests.” Members of any firm, 
co-partnership or corporation engaged 
in the milling or flour business in the 
Northwest and the staff of Tue NortH- 
WESTERN Muituer were eligible to mem- 
bership. 

Aside from the very general purposes 
mentioned in the by-laws, and the vari- 
ous matters of trade interest that called 
for the club’s consideration and action, 
there was one main and continuing func- 
tion. The Millers Club collected dues 
for remittance to the Millers National 
Federation. The last of these collec- 
tions was made in 1923 and remitted 
early in 1924, after which time the bank 
balance remained unchanged. Group 
payments of federation dues were dis- 
continued in 1924, and individual pay- 
ments to the national association sub- 
stituted for them. 

Organizing members of the Millers 
Club included C. J. Martin, C. C. Bovey, 
H. P. Gallaher, Benjamin Stockman, W. 
J. Jennison, F. L. Greenleaf, W. L. 
Harvey, H. C. Garvin, William Gieseke, 


F. J. Clark, Dwight M. Baldwin, B. B. 
Sheffield, E. Everett, W. H. Sudduth, 
William C. Edgar, H. H. King, Page 
Robinson, J. W. Heywood, James G. 
Lawrence and J. C. Enright. Only 
three, it will be observed, are stiii living. 
Three of the deceased—Messrs. Edgar, 
Clark and Robinson—were members of 
Tue NortHwesterN Mitter’s staff. The 
meeting place of the club was _habitu- 
ally the club rooms in this journal’s 
Minneapolis office. Seventeen milling 
companies were represented in the mem- 
bership, and one publishing company— 
guess which. 

But the Millers Club had led a pre- 
vious existence, which has complicated 
and confused the historical record. A 
predecessor, almost identical in charac- 
ter and membership, was formed on May 
29, 1894. An account of this group’s 
activities was published in THe Nortu- 
WESTERN Miter of July 14, 1943. This 
club, largely of a social nature, was 
transformed into one of broader scope 
and membership a few years later, called 
the Spring Wheat Millers Club. And 
when that organization, too, began to 
fade from the picture, the recently de- 
ceased club took its place under the 
original name. There were no recorded 
meetings after March 30, 1921, when the 
Millers Club convened jointly with the 
Minnesota Millers Club and Southern 
Minnesota Mills to protest something or 
other that was going on in Washington 
(prophetic or merely repetitious?). But 
the record is not wholly complete even 
after reciting these metamorphoses, for 
in 1924 the Northwest Spring Wheat 
Millers Club was formed as framework 
for occasional informal meetings. It, 
too, is now defunct. 

$64 QUERY TO MILLERS.—It seems 
inexplicable to the editor of Advertising 
Age that the flour milling industry of 
this country should fail to catch the 
bus in the matter of flour enrichment. 
True, it has one leg aboard, and is being 
pushed and pulled by friendly hands on 
all sides, but it isn’t putting all it’s got 
into scrambling aboard. But let Ad- 
vertising Age speak: 

“One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in wartime merchandising has 
been the increase in the consumption of 
bread by the domestic population. This 
is in addition to the great increases in 
production made necessary by the needs 
of the armed forces and the populations 
of countries which have been occupied 
by the allied nations, which will have to 
be fed until they are once more able to 
raise the‘r own food crops. 

“Most of the leading authorities on 
flour and bread merchandising believe 
that the enrichment of flour has had 
much to do with the increase in con- 
sumption here at home. Improved eco- 


By Carroll K. Michener 








nomic conditions are not nearly so much 
a factor as in the case of such products 


as meat, where consumption tends to ~ 


rise and fall with the variation in the 
purchasing power of consumers. Bread 
is cheap and plentiful, and even under 
conditions of economic stress is a staple 
in the diet of the American people. 

“However, when it is noted that en- 
richment has made bread seem more at- 
tractive to the consumer, and that 80% 
of the family flour now being sold is en- 
riched, one naturally wonders why the 
entire industry has not adopted this ef- 
fective merchandising aid. Aside from 
the greater values in nutrition which 
this plan assures, the industry has an 
obvious means of increasing consump- 
tion and sales which is too effective to 
be disregarded. 

“Unfortunately, in the lack of a na- 
tional WFA order making enrichment 
mandatory, individual states are now 
adopting or considering legislation re- 
quiring enrichment, and if lack of uni- 
formity develops in these laws, as is 
probable, the milling industry will be 
confronted with a real problem. A na- 
tionally uniform program on this subject 
might well be initiated by the industry 
itself.” 


George A. Zabriskie, the veter- 
an Pillsbury flour man of New York 
City, has done it again. Some of his 
historically-minded friends last week re- 
ceived another handsome booklet re- 
printed from the New York Historical 
Society Quarterly Bulletin. This time the 
subject is Giovanni da Verrazano. If you 
don’t happen to know it, he was one of 
New York’s earliest visitors, having 
sailed into the harbor in 1524. There 
was some reticence about this explor- 
atory event in the minds of certain his- 
torians, but Mr. Zabriskie’s monograph 
resolves all doubts in the Italian gentle- 
man’s favor.... From the text: Ver- 
razano had the same objective that actu- 
ated Columbus and many other early 
navigators, even as late as Henry Hud- 
son: to discover an all-water route from 
Europe to China and India. There was 
nothing very exciting about this for a 
navigator of Verrazano’s temperament 
who only a short while before, under the 
name of Juan Florentin, a privateer in 
the service of France, had intercepted a 
Spanish flotilla carrying the crown jewels 
of Montezuma, which Cortez was send- 
ing from Mexico as a present to Charles 
V of Spain. In fact, it was this ex- 
ploit that prompted the king of France 
to help Verrazano fit out his expedition 
for the purpose of discovering new 
lands.” . . . Giovanni’s colossal bust on 
a granite pedestal 15 feet high stands in 
New York’s Battery Park—a gift to the 
city from local Italians in 1909, 


CREDIT WHERE CREDIT ISN’T 
DUE.—A food faddist friend wrote in 
the other day to complain that this 
journal hadn’t been man enough to give 
his cult credit for having beaten the 
enrichment program to the post a hun- 
dred years or so ahead of the discovery 
of vitamins. All that seemed to be called 
for was to clip and mail to him the 
following excerpt from an article by 
Dr. W. W. Bauer, Bureau of Health 
Education, American Medical Associa- 
tion, in Wheat Flour Institute’s Food 
Facts: 

“Food faddists make much of the 
claim that they were correct, long be- 
fore the scientists, in insisting upon the 
use of whole grain cereal and flour 
products rather than refined milled cere- 
als. Of course, merely on the basis of 
chance, anybody is found to be right 
once in a while. But the food faddists 
were not as right as they claim to have 
been. It is now known that milling has 
removed vitamin and mineral constitu- 
ents from grain products, and thus re- 
duced their nutritive value. It is also 
recognized that restoration of these val- 
ues to milled products is desirable, and 
such restoration is being made in en- 
riched flour, at least of the principal con- 
stituents whose nutritional role is estab- 
lished. 

“Such considered scientific procedure, 
advancing slowly but with well-estab- 
lished basis for each: step, is a far cry 
from the assumptions of the food fad- 
dists, who were partly right in this in- 
stance, but purely by chance. It is un- 
safe to rely upon chance in scientific 
matters. Moreover, no reputable nutri- 
tionist today demands, as the faddists 
have done and still do, that all persons 
shall eat whole grains to the complete 
exclusion of milled products. To do so 
may introduce too much roughage into 
the diet, especially of persons who have 
sensitive digestive tracts. 

“Food faddists condemned milled ce- 
real products without reservation; scien- 
tists studied them, acknowledged their 
deficiencies upon due proof, and devised 
means to improve them. ‘Thanks to 
scientific nutrition workers, not to food 
faddists, the person who can _ handle 
roughage can eat whole grains to any 
extent he likes, while his less fortunate 
brother can use the non-irritating bland 
milled cereals, enriched under scientific 
guidance, and arrive at the same desir- 
able nutritional goal.” 


Office Memo (ref. to Emily Post): 
Reader takes Marvin Jones, war food ad- 
ministrator, seriously about sopping up 
the gravy to prevent food waste. Wants 
to know if can lick plate too. 
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GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 





for 
Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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Western KiNG Flour __ 


Uniform bakery flour ;— 


Manufactured in a mill 
that specializes in flour 
for bakers ;— 


Made from wheat that is 
bought with only the baker 
in mind. 


MANEY MILLING COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. 











SUNNY 
KANSAS 


“Good Morning— 


we are pleased 











but not at all surprised 
to learn that you liked 
your first car of 
‘Sunny Kansas. 
even better than we 

° 41 
promised you would. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 
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“CREMO” 
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AusoO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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ENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
BERKOWITZ ENVELOPE CoO. 


500 SOUTH 5TH ST. - MAIN 0547 - MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8, A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 2ous: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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Abridged from a Historical Compilation First 
Published by THE NortTHWESTERN MILLER in 1907 


VER a thousand years elapsed 
C) after the introduction of water- 

mills before any authentic evi- 
dence occurs of the existence of a wind- 
mill. Some speculation and much in- 
accuracy have been indulged in, in the 
attempt to demonstrate the existence of 
windmills in classic Greece, early Gaul 
and Saxon England. 

But among the whole of the reliable 
records of ancient and early medieval 
times, there seems to be no single refer- 
ence to the windmill; no suggestion that 
the power of the wind was then ever 
used for grain grinding; no law nor 
charter mentioning a windmill; no oc- 
currence in history connected with it. 

Had the windmill been known, not in 
early Grecian times even, but at the 
later epoch when Vitruvius described 
the mechanical and engineering resources 
of Rome, 20 B.C., he would certainly 
not have overlooked it. He describes 
all the known motor forces of nature, 
furnishes exact specifications of water- 
wheels and one water-mill. He refers 
to machines driven by the wind under 
the term “spiritalia,” by which, he says, 
“motions and organ sounds are pro- 
duced,” but makes no mention of a 
windmill. Nor is the windmill mentioned 
by the philosophical and traveled Seneca 
in his “Natural Questions,” written in 
the Christian era; nor yet by Chrysostom 
the Patriarch, who, in the fourth cen- 
tury, definitely refers to the forces of 
the wind. 

Except for certain scattered random 
statements and untenable suggestions 
history seems to be utterly silent as to 
this mill till the closing years of the 
twelfth century, when the first authori- 
tative record refers to one erected in 
England. 

Records of the twelfth century are 
replete with evidences of the then novel 
contrivance being generally adopted 





Windmill Built by a Finnish Settler 
Near Superior, Wis. 


throughout Europe. Within a couple of 
centuries later, so ordinary were they 


that numerous miniatures in illuminated 
MSS of the Bible are found to depict 
windmills in early Hebrew landscapes. 
They are also found in paintings por- 
traying passages in later history, as, 
for example, a scene in the life of the 
Virgin Mary in Hore B. Marie Vir- 
ginis of about the year 1450 in the 
British museum. 

Many fallacious theories and sugges- 
tions considerably antedate the advent 
of the mill; but there are others which 
range much more closely to the actual 
date. Popular opinion has decreed that 
the Saracens invented the mill. Though 
it is not indeed improbable that the 
waterless regions of Persia or Arabia 
may have witnessed the first attempt to 
compensate the absence of water by 
utilizing the wind, yet there is no evi- 
dence that the Saracens ever saw such 
a mill, or that the Crusaders derived a 
knowledge of the contrivance from that 
part of the world. 

As a matter of curiosity, it may be 
noted that a windmill tower of the Cru- 
saders’ period still exists in Syria, but 
nothing is known of the precise date 
of its erection. It stands on the outer 
wall of a Templar fortress, situated a 
little to the south of Antioch, which was 
abandoned in 1271. 

On the summit of the outer wall are 








Old Windmill Near Montreal, Quebec 


the foundation and lower story of the 
tower of the mill. The upper portion 
of the structure was of timber, as shown 
in the restored design of the mill by 
the French architect, Viollet le Duc. In 
1271, when this fortress was abandonéd, 
windmills were of common occurrence 
throughout Europe, and the instance in 
no way establishes a connection between 
their origin and the Crusades. 

D’Aussy, referring to the tradition of 
the Crusaders having introduced the 
mill, remarks: “This is the reason why 
we so frequently find the different parts 
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An Old Windmill of Holland 





An English Post Mill of the Sixteenth 
Century 


of these mills in ancient heraldry.” In 
suggesting that heraldry supports the 
Crusade connection with windmilling, 
D’Aussy is altogether in error, for 
among the various well-known heraldic 
devices relating to grain mills there 
does not appear to be a single one re- 
lating specially to windmills. 

A curious allusion to windmills erected 
on board ship in the Crusades by Rich- 
ard I, occurs in Langtoff’s Chronicle, 
written towards the close of the thir- 
teenth century, but supposed to refer 
to an event dating between 1189 and 
1193: 


“In Bargeis and galleis 

He set mylnes to go, 

The sailes as men sais 

Som were black and blo: 
Some were rede and grene 
The wynde about them blewe, 
A selly sight to sene 

Fire the sailes threwe. 

The stones were of Rynes: 
The noise dred fulle and grete. 
It affraid the Sarazins 

As leven the fire out sight.” 





Strutt observes, “This imports that in 
his barges he had mills which were 
turned by wind, and by force of the 
sails threw fire, and stones which were 
got from the Rhine.” These construc- 
tions, therefore, are not to be accounted 
in any sense grain mills. 

So far as these various fragmentary 
traditions and evidences go, therefore, 
they fail to attribute to either the Sara- 
cens or the Crusaders the introduction of 
the mill. Though even yet nothing defi- 
nite is ascertainable as to the precise 
place or time of its origin, still one in- 
disputable fact is, that it first appears 
on the records as in use at the close of 
the twelfth century. 

Very probably it had followed in the 
wake of the wave of progress, religious, 
military and industrial, which pervaded 
western Europe after the first two Cru- 
sades. If the mill existed in Germany 
or the East at that time, the Crusaders 
may be reasonably considered to have 
seen it and brought the idea westward. 


THE EARLIEST RECORD 


The actual date of the first undisputed 
windmill has variously been given. 

Strutt cites as “the first account I 
have met with where a windmill is par- 
ticularly described,” the grant of one 
to a nunnery at Ridingate, Canterbury, 
“about the reign of King John, 1199- 
1216.” 

Bray, editor of a history of Surrey, 
carries the date to a slightly earlier 
period; stating that the first mention of 
a windmill of which he is aware occurs 
in a grant by Odo de Dammertun to 
the priory of Tanrigge, “supposed to be 
about the time of Richard I, 1189-1199.” 

Du Cange and other authorities quote 
as the earliest the windmill mentioned 
in a decree of Pope Celestine III, 1191- 
1198, and believed by Du Cange to be of 
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date 1191, when, a question having arisen 
as to whether a windmill was liable to 
payment of tithe, the Pope decided in 
favor of the church. Evidently at this 
early date the windmill was a novelty. 
These instances may be preceded by 
the occurrence of a windmill in England 
in 1191, the earliest authoritative in- 
stance at present extant. This was the 
illegal mill built by Dean Herbert in his 
glebe lands at Bury St. Edmunds, and 
by order of Abbot Samson pulled down. 
The chronicle of the abbey, in which 
the affair is fully reported, is one of the 
most indisputably genuine of the early 
monkish records, and its evidence of the 
windmill is, therefore, perfectly reliable. 
The incident is related by Jocelyn, al- 
moner and cancellarius, with consider- 
able vivacity and some humor. “Easy 
to bully-down poor old rural deans and 
blow their windmills away,” moralizes 
Carlyle; but the dean was not unjustly 
bullied-down after all. As will be clear- 
ly seen later, he had no right to use the 
wind to the detriment of Abbot Samson 
or any other millowner. His mill was, 
therefore, illegal, and it was in accord- 
ance with the law that it was “blown 
away” by his injured monastic lord. 
The circumstances attending the erec- 
tion of the windmill in 1191 are pre- 
cisely such as might be expected to ac- 
company the establishment of a practical 
novelty. Dean Herbert, though an old 
and no doubt a wise man, apparently 
knew nothing of the legal responsibility 
he incurred in erecting it. A few years 
later, however, such knowledge was com- 
mon to every rustic on the country side. 
The designation applied by Jocelyn to 
the mill is molendinum ad ventum. Its 
later ordinary designation was molendi- 
num ventriticwum, though several varia- 
tions of the term occur; as molendinwm 
ventosum, 1350; molendinum aurerium, 
1377; molendinum ventile, 1490. 
Confirmatory of the general result of 
these researches as to the origin of wind- 
milling is the statement of the modern 
editor of a French monastic chartulary: 
“The mills mentioned in this chartu- 
lary all occur in documents of date pre- 
vious to the second half of the twelfth 
century. They will be well understood, 
therefore, to be entirely water-mills, 
since at the period in question none 
others were known in Europe.” 
In the thirteenth century, windmills 
prevailed extensively throughout Eu- 
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rope. The taxation rolls of Nicholas 
III, in 1291, abound with records of 
their possession by most, if not all, the 
great monastic houses. Still it is evi- 
dent that in some places they were re- 
garded as novelties in even the four- 
teenth century. 

In 1882 Bartolomeo Verde, applying 
to the Venetian authorities for permis- 
sion to erect a windmill, consent was 
given, after due examination of his 
plans, to his retaining the site for a 
specified period should the project prove 
successful. 

In 1898 the authorities of Spires, on 
desiring to erect a windmill, sent to the 
Netherlands for a practical man ac- 
quainted with the method of building 
and working it. At this time, however, 
in Britain and western Europe general- 
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This British Museum Painting, showing an episode in the life of the Virgin 


ly, windmills were in a very extensive 
use. 

The medieval artists included wind- 
mills as ordinary adjuncts of landscapes 
in the Holy Land, but sketched them as 
seen by themselves in England or 
France. 


SOKE OF WINDMILLS 


It is evident that a windmill illegally 
erected could invade the rights of others, 
precisely as could a water-mill. It re- 
mains to show that a windmill again, 
like a water-mill, could possess exclusive 
rights to milling all the grain for its 
immediate neighborhood, that is, for 
the manor in which it was situated. 

So eminent a modern writer as Thor- 
old Rogers has expressed some doubt 
on the point: “The right of having a 





Mary, puts @ windmill in a Hebrew landscape twelve centuries before history 
establishes the windmill’s origin 
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water-mill was a franchise and could not 
be invaded without liability. But it is 
not so clear whether a similar limitation 
applied to windmills.” The period re- 
ferred to was the fourteenth century. 

The limitation certainly did so apply, 
and windmills possessing soke grinding 
rights over manors were common 
throughout the country for centuries. 
Various instances of the fact may read- 
ily be discovered in this record; but one 
or two not elsewhere noted may be cited 
here. 

At Augres, Jersey, where feudal laws 
prevailed, in the year 1800, the owner of 
the manorial water-mill abolished it, and 
erected a windmill. In an action brought 
to substantiate the rights of the latter, 
it was decided in the courts that the 
water-mill being, by reason of an in- 
crease of population, incapable of meet- 
ing the demand, the windmill took its 
place and embodied all its old rights. 

A more direct case is found in the 
grant of a windmill with soke of the 
town of Ince, Lancashire, about 12380, to 
Stanlawe Abbey, Cheshire. Further evi- 
dence on the point appears in a judicial 
record of 1283, in which the tenants of 
Ince, pleading guilty to having refused 
their custom to the mill, promise to 
yield it in future. 

To these early instances of soke privi- 
leges of windmills may be added the 
later legal statement of Chief Justice 
Fitzherbert, who, in the reign of Henry 
VIII, explicitly defined a soke mill by 
reference to a windmill: “A windmill 
whereunto all the lord’s tenants are 
bound to grind all their corn and malt 
that they occupy of their own at the 
said mill, as well free tenants as other.” 


METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION 

The method of construction of the 
original windmill is a matter of some 
conjecture. One or two archeologists 
have stated as fact what seems, in the 
apparent absence of definite evidence, 
to be mere matter of conjecture, that 
the first windmill was built upon a boat. 
It is quite certain that the initial diffi- 
culty of building a mill, driven by wind, 
that would be capable of keeping at 
work from whatever quarter the wind 
might blow, must have proved a problem 
that in the early ages remained insur- 
mountable. 

It may probably be, therefore, that the 
difficulty was eventually obviated by 


























Windmills at Djibouti, Somaliland 
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A Windmill at Z dam, Holland 





adopting the expedient, derived from 
floating or boat mills, of placing the 
mill upon a moored boat, which might at 
will be turned to meet the varied cur- 
rents of the wind. Still, we find no reli- 
able evidence in support of the presump- 
tion, nor a single delineation of any such 
windmill in the many early illuminated 
MSS in which mills are represented. 

The earliest allusions to windmills dis- 
tinctly represent them as erected on 
land, and we believe, in fact, that be- 
fore the first one was built, the problem 
of keeping them workable by any wind 
had been solved. The most ancient 
specification of a windmill is practically 
that of the form of the machine seen 
commonly at work at even the present 
day, and known as the “post mill” or 
the “peg mill.” 

This primitive variety was a very 
inconsiderable structure of timber, 
which, shortly before the date of the 
earliest sketch showing a mill, is de- 
scribed in the Oleron laws adopted in 
England about the year 1314: 

“Some windmills are altogether held 
above the ground, and have a high lad- 
der; some have their foot fixed in the 
ground, being, as people say, well af- 
fixed.” 

Two varieties of mills seem here to 
be clearly specified, one having its foun- 
dation upon, and the other beneath, the 
surface of the ground. Of the two, the 
first appears to be the more primitive. 
A small boxlike edifice was built round 
a central post or shaft, the lower end of 
which was fitted into a timber founda- 
tion laid upon and pinned down to the 
ground. The entire mill was turned 
round to suit the various changes of 
the wind. 

The earliest representation in England 
of a windmill which may approximately 
be dated, appears to be Flemish. It 
occurs on an engraved brass, marking 
the tomb of Adam de Walsokne of Lynn, 
Norfolk, who died in 1849. The brass is 
one of the six great Flemish memorial 
brasses of early date remaining in Eng- 
land, measuring 68x48 inches. But the 
mill occurs in the representation of a 
rustic scene in a panel under the feet 
of the large figures of Walsokne and 
his wife. 

A book of Decretals, of the fourteenth 
century, in the British museum, contains 
several representations of mills intro- 


duced as mere elaborations of grotesque _ 
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marginal decorations. In each case the 


. mill is seen to be supported on a central 


post raised well above the ground. 

A MS copy of Boccaccio’s Decam- 
eron, dated 1409, in the British mu- 
seum, affords the next illustration in 
point of date. The mill occurs as an 
incidental part of a landscape. 

A vellum roll containing a plan of the 
estate of the Carthusian monastery, Lon- 
don, compiled in 1430, indicates the mill 
of the monastery, of the site of which 
the Windmill Inn in St. John’s Street 
was considered to be a remembrance. 
The mill is described in the key to the 
plan, “the myll hill in ye commaunders 
mantillis.” On an adjoining plot is in- 
dicated a destroyed mound, the site of 
a still older mill, and described, “this 
myll hille in ye nonys (nun’s) felde of 
Clarkynwell is (now) made playne wt 
the felde.” 

Various undated MSS of the fifteenth 
century contain minute representations 
of windmills appearing on the summits 
of hills in the extreme distance of the 
views. They all illustrate, though oc- 
casionally not very clearly, the same 
continuous style of building. 

In a superb MS of the Bible contain- 
ing some of the most elegant miniatures 
of the period, preserved in the collec- 
tion at the British museum, are several 
sketches of windmills. One of the most 
perfect appears in a scene represent- 
ing the finding of Moses, the tripod be- 
ing distinctly shown. Another, in which 
the tripod foundation is partly shown, 
occurs in a very carefully elaborated 
miniature in the Book of Joshua. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLLEGE A HOST TO 
MILLERS, CHEMISTS 


Second Joint Meeting of Two Technical 
Groups Sets an Attendance 
Record 





ManuatTran, Kansas.—Available hotel 
accommodations, rather than transporta- 
tion difficulties or a shortage of labor 
in flour mills and laboratories, was the 
limiting factor in the numbers that at- 
tended the joint meeting of Districts 
1 and 2, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers and the Pioneer, Kansas City and 
Nebraska Sections of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, held here 
March 31 and April 1. There were 175 
members of the two groups in attend- 
ance, and that number probably would 
have been exceeded by 50 had accommo- 
dations been available. The attendance 
at this year’s convention did set a new 
record, however, 

Rather than arranging for two pro- 
grams to be held concurrently, all meet- 
ings were held jointly with the program 
topics about evenly divided between op- 
erative milling and cereal chemistry. 
All persons on the program were mem- 
bers of the Kansas State College fac- 
ulty. Dr. E. G. Bayfield, head of the 
department of milling industry, explained 
that both millers and chemists were too 
busy with their plant duties to prepare 
papers for the convention. 

Dr. Beulah Westerman, 4 member of 
the department of food economics and 
nutrition, reported that patent flour en- 
riched at the new level was found to 
be at least equal to whole wheat flour 
in a biological assay of the two flours. 
Experimental rats were used in the assay 
and Dr. Westerman presented growth 


curves of the different lots of rats. She 
explained that her report was of a pre- 
liminary nature, but it did indicate that 
enriched patent flour supplied the dietary 
needs of the rats in the experiment. 
Unenriched flour, on the other hand, was 
found to be deficient. 

Milton S. Eisenhower, president of 
Kansas State College, was the first 
speaker on the program. The title of 
his address as shown on the program 
was simply “Welcome,” but he said 
much more than that. He reviewed the 
development of agriculture and industry 
in the west and presented some con- 
vincing arguments for further industrial- 
ization of the now predominantly ag- 
ricultural west. 

In his discussion of the research needs 
of the milling industry, Dr. Bayfield out- 
lined a series of problems that he be- 
lieves need considerable research. He 
told of the results of a survey he con- 
ducted among mill executives and ex- 
pressed the hope that such research 
could be accomplished. His address will 
be printed in full in the Milling Pro- 
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duction Section of this journal’s next 
issue. 

Dr. Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, national presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, presented a scroll to 
J. M. Doty, Merck & Co., past presi- 
dent of the organization, as a token of 
appreciation for Mr. Doty’s service to 
the organization as president and as an 
active member. Mr. Doty spoke briefly 
in accepting the scroll. 

Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, who recently 
joined the department of milling indus- 
try staff, was the featured speaker on 
the luncheon program. He had spent 
the past two years in Argentina and as 
a part of his discussion showed koda- 
chrome moving pictures of typical Ar- 
gentinian scenes and people. He de- 
scribed the grain industry in that coun- 
try and predicted that the government 
would soon take over all grain ex- 
changes and also that the country would 
adopt some fixed and permanent grain 
standards instead of their now variable 
standards. 





Cloth Supply Inadequate for 
Textile Bag Needs This Year 


Cuicaco, Itu.—Because of the de- 
mands for other types of cotton cloth, 
there will not be sufficient production 
of class B sheeting or of the osnaburg 
type of cloth to meet the demands of 
the bag industry for those numbers, F. 
H. Ludington, president of Chase Bag 
Co., declared at the American Manage- 
ment Association Packaging Conference 
here March 29. 

Maximum production by. American 
cotton mills of about 570,000,000 yards 
of standard cotton ‘constructions will be 
available to the textile bag industry 
through June this year, Mr. Ludington 
estimates, and, subject to the manpower 
shortages in the cotton mills, that 
amount might be duplicated during the 
last six months of 1944, he added. 

“This cotton yardage, totaling 1,140,- 
000,000 yards, plus an estimated 660,- 
000,000 yards of burlap, will not be 
enough fabric to produce all of the tex- 
tile bags needed during 1944,” Mr. 
Ludington said. “To meet the emer- 
gency, supplemental certificates possibly 
could be issued to provide enough ad- 
ditional burlap to balance the deficiency 
or perhaps looms now weaving other 
types of cotton cloth, through a War 
Production Board directive, could be di- 
verted to standard bag constructions,” 
he suggested. 

In 1939 and 1941 the textile bag in- 
dustry was the second largest single con- 
sumer of raw cotton. In 1942 the in- 
dustry moved into first place. It is 
estimated that more than 90% of the 
textile bags made during 1939 and 1941 
were food packages and in 1942 the 
percentage was probably even higher, 
according to industry estimates. 

Citing the large increase in the use 
of textile bags for food packages, Mr. 
Ludington asserted that 3% lbs of the 
daily food consumption of 4% lbs per 
soldier’ in the United States army is 
packed in textile bags. “It is said that 
the average soldier consumes about 110 
Ibs of flour in the form of bread each 
year,’ Mr. Ludington added. “To meet 
that requirement, the Quartermaster 
Corps must ship 11 50-lb bags of flour 


annually for every five men on field 
rations overseas.” 

Since the demands for textile bagging 
and other forms of cotton cloth exceed 
the supply at present, Mr. Ludington 
said that there will be times, perhaps, 
when standard constructions of burlap 
and cotton cloth cannot be had and 
when food packers will have to adjust 
themselves to lower inventories and to 
odd-shapes and sizes of bags and other 
substitute containers not to their liking. 
“Shipping containers are precious items 
and textile bags are no exceptions,” he 
declared. “In the interest of conserva- 
tion, textile bags must be handled with 
extreme care. It is a wartime ‘must’ 
that textile bags be emptied as quickly 
as possible to get them back into reuse 
channels. There are vital wartime needs 
for second-hand bags. Textile bag fac- 
tories in this country have adequate 
facilities and are so situated geograph- 
ically that from a physical point of 
view or from a bag manufacturing 
point of view, there can be no shortage.” 

The availability of burlap bags is de- 
pendent solely upon the supply of bur- 
lap in this country, which in turn de- 
pends entirely upon shipping facilities 
and upon its safe arrival in the United 
States, Mr. Ludington said. He ex- 
plained that the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration buys all of the burlap com- 
ing into this country—principally from 
India—and allocates the available sup- 
ply first to military needs for sand bags, 
camouflage material and other uses. 
“After the military requirements have 
been met, burlap can be used only for 
bags and then only for packing com- 
modities prescribed by the War Pro- 
duction Board,” Mr. Ludington ex- 
plained. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





FEED MANAGER APPOINTED 

Orville Keeler, manager of the Wolf 
Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, is mak- 
ing a brief business trip to Detroit. He 
announces appointment of Floyd K. 
Bleger, recently with a Wichita war 
plant, as manager of the commercial feed 
department. 
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FLANLEY AND WOODWARD 

Sally Woodward, director of consumer 
and educational relations for General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, for the past 
four years, is now a partner in the firm 
of Flanley & Woodward, New York, 
which offers public relations services 
geared to the woman’s angle. Miss 
Woodward is vice president of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, chair- 
man of the Council of Women’s Adver- 
tising Clubs and a member of the wom- 
en’s advisory committee of the War Ad- 
vertising Council. 


HOME FROM HOSPITAL 

Mrs. Samuel Watters, wife of the pres- 
ident of the East Liberty Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, is now at home after a 
major operation in a hospital there. 


PITTSBURGH VISITOR 

Dorwin Cox, manager of the Nap- 
panee (Ind.) Milling Co., was a recent 
visitor in Pittsburgh. 


WITH NASHVILLE TRADE 

Harry Muenter, Muenter Bros. Co., 
Nashville, Ill., and Denby Cadick, Ca- 
dick Milling Co., Grandview, Ind., vis- 
ited in Nashville, Tenn., last week. 


COMPANY MEETING 

Joseph G. Schmitz, Oklahoma City, 
vice president of the southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., attended a 
meeting of company officials in Minne- 
apolis. 


TO COLUMBUS 

Omar, Inc, Omaha, Neb., has an- 
nounced the transfer of George W. Tas- 
sie, former manager of the bakery at 
Omaha, to manager of the bakery at 
Columbus, Ohio. He is replaced by 
W. K. Harrison, former sales manager 
at Omaha. 


IN GOTHAM 

Kenneth L. Burns, president, Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., spent a 
couple of days in New York, making his 
headquarters with the Broenniman Co., 
Inc. 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was a recent New York visitor. 

Frank E. Church, president B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, called on 
the New York trade during the week. 


IN CHICAGO 

Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: G. E, Kelley, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn; Philip H. Postel, 
Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, 
Ill; €. D. McKenzie, McKenzie Milling 
Co., Quincy, Mich. 


ON FLORIDA SANDS 


L. E. Bowman, Chicago manager, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., left April 1 on 
a several weeks’ vacation trip to Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


TRAVELERS AID 


Faris R. Russell, chairman of the 
Ward Baking Co,, New York, was elect- 
ed a member of the board of directors 
of the Travelers Aid Society of New 
York at the annual meeting recently. 
Mr. Russell participated in the 1943 


fund raising campaign of the society, 
which far surpassed all previous efforts 
with a total of $300,000. As a result, 
the society was able to expand its work 
successfully to meet the enormously in- 
creased demands made upon it by both 
civilians and members of the armed 
forces. A total of 2,800,150 individuals 
were served during 1943 by the society’s 
staff and 800 volunteers. 


IN ATLANTA 

Harvey J. Patterson, vice president, 
bulk products sales, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited the At- 
lanta office of the company during a 
trip through the Southeast. Leslie E. 
Pritchett, general sales manager, Bur- 
rus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, 
also visited his company’s Atlanta office. 


TOUR OF WHEAT FIELDS 


L. A. Laybourn, vice president of the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
spent a day visiting the Hutchinson, 
Kansas, Board of Trade, while inspect- 
ing the wheat belt. 


VISITOR AT MILL 


D. D. Vaughan, Bemmels-Vaughan, 
Chicago, spent a few days at Mankato, 
Minn., last week visiting the Hubbard 
Milling Co. 


CALIFORNIA VACATION 


Charles Ritz, president, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, with his family 
left last week for a short vacation trip 
to southern California. 


MISS BEMMELS OVERSEAS 


Miss Dorris L. Bemmels, daughter of 
A. G. Bemmels, flour and feed broker, 
Minneapolis, who is now connected with 
the American Red Cross, arrived at her 
overseas destination March 29. Miss 
Bemmels, who formerly worked in her 
father’s office, was for over a year com- 
munication instructor at the Sioux Falls, 
S. D., army air field before joining the 
Red Cross. 


SWING THROUGH SOUTH 


Thurman Sherwood, general manager 
for Walnut Creek Milling Co. Great 
Bend, Kansas, returns this week from a 
swing through southern states that in- 
cluded a visit with his son in the army 
who is attending school in Louisiana. 


VARIED WEATHER 


R. B, Laing, sales manager for Abi- 
lene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., returned 
last week from several weeks in the 
East, Southeast and South, and during 
the trip he found all kinds of weather 
from sunshine to snow. The day after 
he returned a blizzard hit Abilene, and 
a day or two later real spring weather 
made the snow disappear. 


SWEDISH ENGINEER 


Dr. Edy Velander, director of scien- 
tific engineering research of the Royal 
Swedish Institute, Stockholm, was a 
Minneapolis visitor last week en route 
east from a visit to the Pacific Ceast. 
While there, he visited milling research 
and chemical laboratories, and was the 
guest of John S. Pillsbury, chairman of 
the board of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., at a luncheon at the Minneapolis 
Club, attended by a number of milling 


executives. Dr. Velander has been sec- 
retary of the Swedish Power Conference 
for many years, but is giving particular 
attention now to war emergency affairs, 
many of which are related to food and 
feeding problems. 


YOUNG MR. MULROY 


A son was born March 31, to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. R. Mulroy, which has _ been 
named Michael Francis in honor of the 
paternal grandfather. The baby is the 
son of the manager of the Stanard-Til- 
ton Milling Co. (division of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.), Alton, Ill. Both 
grandfathers are well known in the flour 
milling industry, M. F, Mulroy being 
executive vice president of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, and E. 
M. Sparks, who is Mrs. J. R. Mulroy’s 
father, being a member of the Alton 
family formerly operating the Sparks 
Milling Co. 

STEEL MAN 

George L. King, formerly with the 

Boston branch of the Russell-Miller 


Milling Co., has joined Maine Steel, Inc., 
South Portland, Maine, as sales engineer. 


MINNEAPOLIS VISITOR 

L. B. Denison, sales manager North 
Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
spent a couple of days recently in Min- 
neapolis. 


ON WAY EAST 


Charles R. McClave, president, Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, was 
in Minneapolis last week, on his way 
east. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division March 31, 1944, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public ter- 














MING 23506 00:« 47,346 1,428 8,041 9,516 

Private terminals ss <s 29 2 

ee ree 47,346 1,428 8,070 9,519 
Vancouver-New 


Westminster .. 11,504 “ 185 37 
Int. public’ and 
semi-public ele- 








i 10,840 a 141 479 
CHOPGMEE.. 6 65.00% 1,878 és os 
Prince Rupert .. 1,209 
VIRUMEER © so isccees 253 

ng. Se 73,030 1,428 8,396 10,035 
YO@GQ? QB... 0éces 137,818 1,348 11,183 13,834 


Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,557 100 850 442 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GFR. Giyv. satis. 426 ae 19 17 





DOCMER. 046506 ode 4,983 100 870 460 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

Mee ee 99 on 381 81 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

i 316 aF 68 34 








Totals. ..ccices 415 ee 449 115 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to March 31, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.*.153,490 3,602 32,700 29,102 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- ~ 
00m GWG eee: 12,632 «+ 12,683 1,132 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to March 31, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..161,588 3,569 33,836 27,433 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. .....% 24,805 eo 1,342 932 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States April 
1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ....... 1,177 és ar ee 








BOOMROR ccc tcc eees 301 oe ae 
i ee eee 306 = 127 
OO a ia sé 294 
Chicago ........ ; we vo, Sena ae 
2 a ae oe ve ee 13 
Fort Worth ..... 1,920 ee 
New York ...... 530 
Philadelphia .... 406 

x | Ree 4,640 -« 2,082 13 
March 25, 1944.. 4,738 os 30 
April 3, 19438.... 3,575 510 196 183 








Walter D. Warrick 


WALTER WARRICK TO 
MAKE BAKING SURVEY 
FOR GENERAL MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Walter D. War- 
rick has been retained by General Mills, 
Inc., to conduct a study of the com- 
pany’s present and future operations 
with the baking industry, Harry A. 
Bullis, president of the milling com- 
pany, announced, April 3. 

Mr. Warrick recently resigned as vice 
president of the W, E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, where he had been intimately as- 
sociated with the baking industry for 25 
years. Mr. Warrick is nationally known 
in the baking and allied industries and 
several years ago was president of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 

Mr. Warrick will begin this study for 
General Mills on April 10. With head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, he will analyze 
prevalent bakery services and future 
trends in the baking industry to deter- 
mine most effective participation in that 
field by General Mills now and in the 
postwar era. 

“It is a privilege,’ Mr. Bullis com- 
mented, “to bring the long experience 
and abilities of Mr. Warrick to a field 
where General Mills hopes to be of 
greater service than ever before. The 
long and close association we have main- 
tained with the baking industry, now 
working under many handicaps imposed 
by war, is one we cherish. We are glad 
to have access to Mr. Warrick’s serv- 
ices.” 





OsiTUARY ~ ~¥ 


GEORGE 8. HARDENBERGH 


George S. Hardenbergh, formerly of 
the sales department of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, died 
March 5 in the Miller hospital, St. Paul, 
after a long illness. Although only 55 
years old, he retired, on account of ill 
health, in 1941. He is survived by his 
widow and a daughter and son, the lat- 
ter, Capt. George A. Hardenbergh, -of 
Camp Murphy, Fla. 


MRS. MARY A. MANSCHOT 

Mrs. Mary A. Manschot, wife of 
George Manschot, Milwaukee flour bro- 
ker and for many years associated with 
the Kern & Manschot flour firm, died 
March 21. In.addition to her husband, 
five children survive her. 















































































































MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Large lot of flour purchased 
by middle western chain baker and an 
army order brought sales to 62% of ca- 
pacity for mills in Southwest last week, 
compared with 21% previous. week and 32% 
year ago. Otherwise business dull. lb amily 
business limited by availability of feed for 
mixed car trade. Bakers not interested 
since sales made below ceiling, only scarcity 
of wheat needles occasional baker into book- 
ing further ahead. Clears still plentiful. 
Export business light. Operations not 
heavy, directions hard to obtain. Large 
bakery order for midsummer shipment, so 
does not affect current operations. Prices 
unchanged. 

Quotations April 1: established brands of 
family flour $3.95@4.05, bakers short patent 
$3.35, standard patent $3.30, straight grade 
$3.25, first clears $2.65@2.85, second clears 
$2.50@2.70, low grade $2.40@2.60 (clears 
quoted bulk basis). 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
5 fair, 4 quiet, 9 slow and 9 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales average 65% com- 
pared to 60% previous week. Bakers took 
52% of bookings, balance to family buy- 
ers. Operation improved slightly, averaging 
82%, compared to 78% previous week. No 
exports reported. Prices steady, closing 
unchanged. Quotations April 1: hard wheat 
short patent flour $4.10@4.66, soft wheat 
short patent flour $4.10@4.66, standard pat- 
ent $4@4.46, bakers short patent $3.75, bak- 
ers standard $3.65. 

Omaha: Mills report sales ranging 25 to 
125% of capacity, averaging 62%. Shipping 
directions on old contracts hard to get. 
Quotations April 1: family short patent 
$3.65, standard patent $3.29, bakers short 
patent $3.36, standard patent $3.22. 


Wichita: Sales from 20 to 50%; directions 
from 50 to 90%; quotations steady. 

Hutchinson: Business limited to few scat- 
tered single cars. Trade indifferent even in 
face of small subsidy increase. Most book- 
ings at below ceiling prices. Shipping di- 
rections unsatisfactory. 

Salina: Demand very quiet; shipping di- 
rections showing slight improvement. 

Texas: A few mills made some mod- 
erate bookings of bakers flour to boost their 
sales volume to possibly 40 or 50% of 
capacity. But in general sales consisted 
almost entirely of family, averaging 25 or 
30% of capacity. Operations generally 65 
to 75% of capacity, though some mills 80 
to 90% of capacity. Shipping directions 
to government agencies continued to lag. 
Prices unchanged. Quotations April 1: fam- 
ily flours, 50s, extra high patent $4.40@ 
4.65, high patent, $4.15@4.40, standard bak- 
ers 100’s, under 44% ash, $3.52; first clears 
100’s, not enriched, $3.15@3.25, delivered 
Texas. common points or Galveston domes- 


tic rate. 
THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: A dull, uneventful week, yet 
spring wheat flour sales represented 90% 
of capacity, compared with 100% a week 
earlier and 41% a year ago. Some bakers 
pursuing policy of keeping booked ahead 
120 days, so bought a month's supply. 
Price-cutting subsiding. Current market 
10c sack under ceilings, compared with 20c 
or more week ago. Millers more concerned 
over lack of shipping directions than about 
new sales, although government has ordered 
out some flour for first time in several 
weeks. 

Quotations April 4: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.40@3.44, first clear 
$3.20@3.34, second clear $2.70@2.85, whole 
wheat $3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Reports 
from country mills unanimous in stating 
flour market very quiet; new sales light; 
directions on old hard to get; millfeed be- 
coming increasingly scarce. 








THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Steady small lot buying report- 
ed with an occasional larger sale to bakers 
whose stocks need replenishing. Market 
continues quiet. Shipping directions slight- 
ly improved. Family demand shows some 
improvement, with sales more numerous. 
Deliveries better. Quotations April 1: 
spring top short patent $3.45@3.57, stand- 
ard patent $3.35@3.47, first clear $3@3.45, 
second clear $2, family flour $4.51, hard 
winter short patent $3.45@3.57, 95% patent 
$3.32@3.47, first clear $2.60@3.22, soft win- 
ter short patent $4.06@4.72, standard pat- 
ent $3.50@4.54, first clear $3.35@3.60. 

St. Louis: Nothing reported sold to gov- 
ernment. Round lot orders missing. Scat- 
tered car lots for prompt to 120 days sold 
mainly to bakery trade. Clears in poor 
demand. Prices unchanged. Jobbers advise 
trade buying from hand to mouth only. 
No interest shown. Shipping directions 
slow. Quotations April 1: soft wheat bak- 
ers patent (ceiling price) $3.98, cake flour 


$4.58, straight $3.74, family soft wheat. 


short patent $4.29, straight and 95% $4.29, 
first clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat bakers 
patent (ceiling price) $3.53, family short 
patent $3.68@3.94, straight and 95% $3.43, 
first clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat bakers 
short patent $3.53, straight $3.43. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Strength in cash wheat market 
provided principal source of stimulus to 
buyers; fair volume of bakery and family 
sales made. This spurt ended a month of 
sluggishness and promised more activity 
during April. Directions continue fair; 
clears somewhat firmer in price. Produc- 
tion has tapered off somewhat and created 
quite a tight situation in market for by- 
products; demand has for many weeks vast- 
ly exceeded supply. Foreign trade routine, 

Quotations April 1: spring first patent 
$3.80, spring standard patent $3.70, spring 
first clear $3.30, hard winter short patent 
$3.80, hard winter 95% patent $3.70, hard 
winter first clear $3.25; soft winter short 
patent $4.13, soft winter straights $4.08. 

New York: Business good; buying gen- 
eral by jobbers and many medium-sized 
bakers. Much at bargain levels, but other 
well-known brands command good prices 
Some jobbers and bakers trying to buy for 
distant shipment without carrying charges 
and meeting with firm resistance by mills. 
Market full of rumors of very cheap flour, 
but not verified. Nice volume of business 
being turned at fair levels. Spring stand- 
ards heaviest sellers, covering widest range. 
With Kansas flours equal to and above this 
grade, preference usually is northwesterns. 
Business reported from Southwest only on 
clears. Spring high glutens again firmed 
up to $3.90 by larger mills. Soft winters 
turned only in limited amounts, 

Quotations April 1: spring high glutens 
$3.90, standard patents $3.55@3.65, clears 
$3.20@3.50; southwestern high glutens $3.70 
@3.80, standard patents $3.60@3.70, clears 
$3.10@3.35, soft winter straights $4.06@ 
4.13, Pennsylvanias $3.77, Pacific Coast. 


Boston: Business volume better; little gen- 
eral improvement. Comitments made by 
some who believed April subsidy rates 
would be lower. Increase to 25%c for hard 
winters stunned both buyers and sellers and 
created general dissatisfaction. No inter- 
est expected for April. Two large sales 
reported, one of 20,000 sacks to Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts by bid, the other to 
a baker for well over 10,000 sacks of spring 
patent. Other sales made up of minimum 
cars for replacement. Family business slow 
despite a trade allowance of 25c per cwt 
granted on nationally advertised brands. 
Shipping directions steady. 

Quotations April 1: spring high gluten 
$3.79@3.82, short patent $3.69@3.72, stand- 
ard patent $3.59@3.62, first clears $3.49@ 
3.52; southwestern short patent $3.69@3.72, 
standard. patent $3.59@3.62, Texas short 
patent $3.69@3.72, standard patent $3.59@ 
3.62, soft winter patent $4.20@4.22, straights 
$4.12@4.20, clears $4.02@4.05. 

Philadelphia: Not much change in mar- 
ket. Clears easier and cover a wider spread 
in values. Occasional businéss reported. No 
evidence of any decided expansion in de- 
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mand. Inquiry confined almost entirely to 
smaller buyers, who have taken moderate 
supplies. Larger buyers continue indiffer- 
ent and in most cases reported bought up 
for some time to come. General undertone 
easy. Quotations April 1: spring wheat 
short patent $3.70@3.75, standard patent 
$3.60@3.65, first spring clear $3.35@3.50; 
hard winter short patent $3.70@3.75, 95% 
$3.60@3.65, soft winter straights $3.50@3.65. 
Pittsburgh: More sales. Seed shortage 
acts as spur to interest in crops. Bakers 
demand low prices, last week dominated 
sales made at 10c cwt under ceilings. Quo- 
tations firmed up on new bidding. Rural 
trade more active on family flour. Kansas 
hard winter and spring wheat hold same 
levels in sales. Clears inactive. Outlook 
good for increased business. Shipping di- 
rections brisk and moving normally. 
Quotations April 1: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.66@3.76, straight grade 
$3.56@3.66, high gluten $3.75@3.85, first 
clear $3.31@3.65, spring wheat bakers short 
patent $3.66@3.76, standard patent $3.55@ 
3.66, high gluten straight $3.75@3.85, first 
clear $3.54@3.65, soft winter bakers short 
patent $4.60@4.83, intermediate $4.15@4.24, 
straight $3.95@3.99. ‘ 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Sales extremely light, with 
only mild activity in bakery types. Prices 
unchanged, Trading done below ceiling. 
Midwestern and Pacific Coast soft wheat 
flours quiet. Shipping directions good. Cake 
and cracker production still holding up 
well. Bread production, which recently ex- 
perienced a slump, normal. Macaroni pro- 
duction off about 50%. 

Quotations April 1: hard spring wheat 
flours, family patent $3.64, first patent $3.44, 
Standard patent $3.34, fancy clear $3.30, 
first clear $3.25, second clear $3.15; hard 
winter wheat family patent $3.75, bakers 
short patent $3.60, 95% $3.50, first clear 
$3.30; soft wheat short patent $4.40@4.80, 
straight $3.90@4.10, first clear $3.50@3.70. 


Atlanta: Market inactive, practically no 
buyers adding to commitments, bakery fill- 
in business very light, off from _ recent 
weeks, Prices under ceilings offered by 
some mills result in but scant sales, most 
bakers covered up to 120 days. Usual spurt 
in sales after subsidy announcement for 
recent months not expected. Directions 
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fairly good. Family flours slow, with top 
grades getting little interest shown. Job- 
bers and wholesale grocers little interested 
in adding to present commitments or giving 
orders for shipments on old contracts, due 
to little demand from retail outlets. Prices 
at ceilings. 4 

Quotations April 1: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $3.85@4.02, standard patent 
$3.78@3.88, straight $3.70@3.85, first bakers 
clear $3.60@3.75, hard winter bakers short 
patent $3.70@3.80, standard patent $3.70@ 
3.75, straight $3.65@3.75, family short pat- 
ent $4.75@5.10, fancy patent $4.35@4.75, 
special patent $4.10@4.25, low protein 95% 
$3.75@3.95, soft wheat 95% $4.15@4.35, 
straight $4.10@4.20, fancy cut-off $3.80@ 
3.90, short patent $4.93@5.20, soft wheat 
family short patent $4.80@5.10. 

Nashville: New sales extremely light. 
Some inquiries for good hard wheat low 
protein, but supply limited. Offerings of 
15% protein more plentiful; demand very 
light. More soft wheat flour offered than 
in some time; very few purchases made; 
prices from 10 to i15c higher than hard 
wheat flour. Shipping directions improved 
on old contracts, but buyers do not seem 
in mood to book and limit new purchases 
to fill-in lots of a car or so. 

Blenders report outbound shipments un- 
changed. Bakers report sales holding up 
well. Report few new purchases, 

Quotations April 1: soft wheat bakers 
short patent $5.05@5.10, standard patent 
$4.95@5, hard wheat ‘bakers short patent 
$3.70@3.77, standard patent $3.65@3.70, soft 
winter wheat family short patent $5@5.10, 
standard patent $4.85@5, straight $4.70@ 
4.85, clears $4.50@4.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets remain unchanged. April 
subsidy unchanged. New bookings down to 
minimum, with little hope of any improve- 
ment for immediate future. Due partially 
to fact that domestic and baker trade well 
booked ahead not compelled to enter mar- 
ket. 

Terminal mills now operating at less than 
50% of capacity; government not giving 
shipping instructions; no relief in sight until 
opening of navigation to far eastern Rus- 
sian ports, when it is expected flour will 
move in that direction in large volume. 


Portland: Milling operations still low. 
Government has not ordered any of its 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 29 ... 165% 163% 173% 170% 163% 161 150 See 165% 161% 
March 30 ... 165% 165% 173% 170% 163% 161% 150 sss 165% 164 
March 31 ... 165% 165% 173% 170% 163% 161% 152 nee 165%" 164% 
Py SS are 165% 165% 173% 170% 163% 161% 152 oenle 165% 164% 
BOTH ES cevcs 165% 165% 173% 171 163% 161% > ey eeKS 165% 164% 
pe eee 165% 165% 173% 171% 163% 162% “es 165% 164% 
c CORN ~ cr OATS ~ 
Minneapulis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 29 ae eos ¢aee aver ones aisle 82 78% 79 17% 
March 30 82 79 79 eS i 
March 31... 82 78% 79 17% 
April 1 ..... 82 78% 79 77% 
April 3 cess 82 78% 79 717% 
fe ee ‘ tse oe aha Pra 82 79 79 17% 
c RYE , «+ FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chicago Mi poli Mi poli Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May Sept. May July May July 
March 29 ... 129% 128% 124% 124 305 305 305 hee 116 cece 
March 30 ... 130% 129% 125% 124% 305 305 305 cove 116 
March 31 ... 129% 129% 124% 123% 305 305 305 eRe 116 
PS ae 130 129% 124% 124 305 305 305 ra 116 
. oo = eee 129% 128% 124% 123% 305 305 305 eoce 116 
pe a ere 131 129% 125% 125% 305 305 305 eee 116 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Bering WOM veciscccscsve $. @40.40 §$.. Stt8 Be cs Dice's oeee@...s $....@41.55 
Hard winter bran ....... @40.40 +-@....  36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@.... 
Standard middlings* ..... @40.40 ++@37.75 ....@.... 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
Flour middlingst ........ «+++ @40.40 -@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
BOGE. GE. cosas sovseecesss -@40.40 ....@37:75 ....@.... o+e-@39.47  ....@41.55 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
a. ae a ERR ee re Pere 45.34 $....@46.17 $ dens Ccows wtes 
Hard winter bran ....... cose Pocee oe @45.34 oBecee ow Ga. os 8é@e ceive 
Soft winter bran ........ cacePonns coo @ases ri, Pie a 43.30 @ 44.30 
Standard middlings* ..... are nee «+e + @45.34 -@46.17 , er | Bepaer 
Flour middlingst ....... osee Pieces soe + @45.34 -+@46.17 --@.. 43.30@ 44.30 
Meee GOR 6. as cece xccctes es «oes @45.34 ++ +@46.17 o Vee ea's rr: Saye 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ......+++ $.+--@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
*qWinnipeg ....... «++ +@28.00 +++-@29.00 er ae 


*Brown shorts. {Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 








| A SUMMARY 


OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 

















Week-end flour quotations, per sack, 





Spring first patent .......... a) 
Spring standard patent 3.47 
Spring first clear ........ oe ‘ 3.4 
Hard winter short patent.... 3.45@ 3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 3.32@ 3.47 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2.60@ 3.22 
Soft winter short patent..... 4.06@ 4.72 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.50@ 4.54 
Soft winter first clear ...... ° 3.35@ 3.60 
Rye flour, white ............ E+} | 3.61 
Rye flour, dark ..........6+. 2.80 3.22 
Seattle (98’s) S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... eve Dircts Greve Goss 


Soft winter straight. ....@.... ....@.... 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


$280-lb cottons. 


packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per 


bbl of 196 lbs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring first clearf.. ....@3.30 ....@.... 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand jutes. 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
Sic 8.44 $.5c Diener Sovrs@ B68 +++@ 3.80 We ¢) ae SOR See $2.76@ S75 33.690 398 85... 050... $055... 
o2e-@ 3.34 och Mess -»-@ 3.43 «+ee@ 3.70 3.55@ 3.65 --@.. 3.60@ 3.65 3.59@ 3.62 oe Ou Sr a eer 
3.20@ 3.34 re sere eet Lae +2 e++@ 3.30 3.20@ 3.50 su @a. 3.35@ 3.50 3.49@ 3.52 a Per Tr. Sete 
re ee --@ 3.35 ---@ 3.53 --@ 3.80 3.70@ 3.80 ov Des 3.70@ 3.76 3.69@ 3.72 oe ace 3.70@ 3.77 
cove Dose. -»-@ 3.26 ++-@ 3.43 +»@ 3.70 3.60@ 3.70 0 ¢@pee 3.60@ 3.65 3.59@ 3.62 --@.. 3.65@ 3.70 
6.00 4b s ves 2.65@ 2.85 2.68@ 3.06 --@ 3.25 3.10@ 3.35 acted. 000 e@ voce veceMecen oo@ ee cen were 
. Fee 7 pee -+»-@ 3.98 +-@ 4.13 Al vere Se ee oe rit 4.20@ 4.22 Oe. 5.05@ 5.10 
--@. --@ 3.74 --@ 4.08 3.77@ 4.13 ob Buccs *3.50@ 3.65 4.12@ 4.20 sc @>.- 4.95@ 5.00 
ee ere --@. 3.32@ 3.75 via GPs oven ~ wee @.... 00D eons 4.02@ 4.05 oes’ ‘00. OO wens 
3.55@ 3.60 --@. --@ 3.80 «20+@ 3.90 3.60@ 3.75 @ 3.65@ 3.80 oa0e Gneee wales -@. 
3.05@ 3.15 = eee -@ 3.25 +e ee@ 3.30 eat wee: Seer eet leeris ot Qs y ere eevee vee 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisc Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Dakota ......... odes sta Bice DP cece Spring top patent]..$....@5.05 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ......... $9.40 sone 
Montana ....... paw 38% 6 peti: vere Spring second pat.f. ....@4.40 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.60 ime 


998-lb jutes. 
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flour bookings ground, shipping instructions 
still lacking. Many coast mills operating 
nalf time, others curtailed in operations. 
Interior mills doing little better, with a 
pack log of orders from the Middle West. 
However, those that had taken any quan- 
tity of lend-lease bookings curtailed mill- 
ing operations. New bookings very light. 
Early April inquiries do not indicate a very 
proad demand in domestic flour market. 
Quotations April 1: all Montana $3.67, 
high gluten $3.62, bluestem topping $3.37, 
cake $3.95, pastry $3.08, pie $3.09, fancy 
hard wheat clears $3.40; whole wheat, 100% 
$3.49, graham $3.15, cracked wheat $3.15. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
trade exceedingly active. More flour sold 
in domestic markets than in prewar years. 
Nothing new in export business. Previous 
pookings heavy; mills hard pressed to get 
all orders out on time. Capacity of all 
mills booked up until end of June. Flour 
selling at ceiling levels in domestic market, 
export quotations to United Kingdom on 
mutual aid basis and do not change. Quo- 
tations April 1: domestic top patents $5.05 
bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's, 
jute, mixed cars, track, Toronto-Montreal 
freights, adds 10c extra where cartage is 
performed. For export, government regula- 
tion flour $9.40 per 280 lbs, f.a.s. winter 
ports, April-May seaboard. 

Ontario winter wheat flour situation does 








not improve and cannot now until another 
crop harvest. Little or no milling quality 
wheat remains for grinding. Only limited 
quantities of flour occasionally available to 
trade. Price unchanged at ceiling. Quota- 
tions April 1: $5.60 bbl for pure Ontario 
winters, in second-hand jutes, Montreal 
freights. 

No deliveries of winter wheat made by 
farmers. Quantity remaining on farms is 
small, little or none of milling quality. 
Prices at ceiling April 1 $1.12@1.14 bu, 
f.o.b. shipping points, according to freights. 


Winnipeg: Domestic demand for flour 
good, but no indication of new export busi- 
ness. Mills booked into July on export or- 
ders so new business not expected imme- 
diately. Mills operating to capacity, stocks 
moving as rapidly as transportation facili- 
ties permit. Quotations April 1: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 
cottons; seconds, $4.80; second patents to 
bakers, $4.60. 


Vancouver: Conditions in hard wheat flour 
trade, both domestic and export, continue 
unchanged. Western mills still working to 
capacity levels on war orders, finding it 
difficult to fill heavy domestic demands. 
Domestic demand, as far as baking trade is 
concerned, at record levels for about a year 
now. Hard wheat flour quotations holding 
at ceiling levels, cash car quotations on 
basis of 98's, cottons, are $5.40 for top pat- 
ents, $5 for bakers or second patents and 
$4.90 for Vitamin B. Soft wheat flour 
from Ontario mills coming in very small 
amounts, various substitutes in general use. 
Price to trade for what soft wheat flour 
supplies available unchanged at $7.50. 


=~ 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date April 1, and corresponding date 


of a year ago: 





orn—— ——Oats——, -—Rye——, --Barley— 
1943 1944 1943 1944 19 1944 1943 
807 39 17 85 90 3 5 
6,177 1,117 834 3,327 4,394 958 359 
13,839 502 640 10,460 4,847 691 622 
776 ee os es 133 ee 


130 ot 388 


2 ee 5 oe 

1,913 644 273 639 1,690 236 235 
181 ee oe ee ee ee oe 
669 86 111 31 30 44 62 
2,472 101 221 82 32 x se 
1,766 172 242 564 678 90 120 
1,359 2 3 62 900 3,096 1,549 
2,115 °* es 8 os ee ee 
101 831 1,918 4,797 6,210 2,868 1,986 
202 35 5 ee 12 oe ee 
3,654 2 3 ee ee oe ee 
355 94 278 311 174 70 231 
564 ee ee = 10 141 184 
1,805 24 33 76 39 1 1 
473 164 293 118 970 185 158 
636 28 7 20 18 10 18 
19 236 88 6 7 30 12 

. 7 oe ° 


sie 8 2 
226 °° 





7—Wheat—7, -—C 
1944 1943 1944 
BOONES 6 Se bois ke cbse 4,878 2,605 657 
BE or 6b veer ce ned 4,484 5,379 1,141 
OREGBO  o.ccccsecccvcces 8,877 65,444 2,027 
NE 0 bc vievs evens be ee ee 
DNOGEE soc ccs vecsvwvecs ee 135 ve 
DGEIEEE Se edinieectoeseaes 28,596 37,014 3 
MNS Sediivesasess oe oe ee 
Foré WOTth sees ccesea 3,954 11,762 666 
Galveston ee 
Hutchinson er ee 
Indianapolis ........... 1,678 917 893 
KGROOO SHGY 6 ieee iccis 9,737 29,281 2,918 
Milwaukee .........++- 2,121 1,603 oe 
EE 6.6 6 8 galt ee 6 08 3 % te ae 
Minneapolis ........... 22,768 30,415 151 
New Orleans ..........- 1,149 2,019 74 
Now. FOP wccceccccees 719 385 28 
OMB  cccccesccvccece 3,969 18,282 1,807 
POMPE 06 doccccescceses 429 637 92 
Philadelphia .......... 2,330 1,844 477 
St. Leet wocssccrecees 3,893 4,258 746 
Slows. Clty ..iccscscess 321 2,149 94 
Bt, DOMBPE occcccossecs 2,472 5,192 1,204 
WIGMIRR . 2 cccesecccccus 1,114 5,748 14 
LOCOS sccccrcccccvecves 
WGN acct cb eset 109,726 175,155 12,992 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, tl. 











38,885 4,084 4,971 20,804 19,864 8,431 5,669 
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TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttato, N. y. 














MILLING WHEA’ FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS » Seats - ——_ siete 
ew Yo ‘ashville 0! 
on soy ed pean Chicago Enid Galveston 
- Louis m Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 














MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, April 4 

Minneapolis: Mills buyers rather than 
sellers of millfeed, being unable to make 
enough to satisfy customers; companies 
combing market to pick up few cars; never 
before has supply situation been as tight; 
bran and shorts needed for chick and little 
pig mash, and in absence of these and 
heavier grades, feed mixers taking on clears; 
millers see no prospect of early improve- 
ment, with heaviest feeding season still 
ahead. 

Oklahoma City: Supplies of millfeed still 
inadequate for demand; no change in prices; 
southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.90@1.95 cwt; for northern deliv- 
eries: bran, mill run and shorts $1,85@1.90. 

Wichita: Demand far in excess of sup- 
plies; basis Kansas City, $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand keen; trend firm; 
supply inadequate; many buying millfeed 
and clears in mixed cars; bran, mill run 
and gray shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City 
basis). 

Salina: Demand extremely good; trend 
steady; supply inadequate; bran and shorts, 
ceiling prices, 

Fort Worth: Demand excellent; supply 
inadequate; bulk of production going to 
flour buyers in mixed cars; situation tight- 
est yet; practically no car lot offerings; 
wheat bran, gray shorts $43.20, in mixed 
cars; $42.20, straight cars, del. TCP or 
group 3. 

Chicago: No offerings; all grades $40.40, 
jobbers’ ceiling price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray and 
brown shorts $38.97@39.47, red dog $39.47. 

Toledo: Same old story, demand way 
ahead of supply; production must be allo- 
cated to established trade at ceiling levels. 


Toledo: Sale of flour slow. Discrimina- 
tion in subsidies has worked against soft 
wheat miliers to such an extent as to seri- 
ously handicap them in sales, and has re- 
sulted in hard wheat flour being substituted 
wherever possible. As evidence of the 
scarcity of soft wheat, receipts at Toledo 
for the month of March were only 68 cars. 


Buffalo: With most other feedstuffs al- 
most unobtainable, pressure for millfeeds 
greater than ever, with no signs of early 
reet; trend firm; supply very scarce; bran 
varieties, $41.55. 

New York: Practically no supply; $46.06. 


Boston: Feed supplies scarcer; situation 
@pproaching critical stage; substitutes such 
as ground wheat, corn, oats and barley also 
hard to obtain; feeders will be aided by 
spring pasturage, but not greatly relieve 
tight situation; spring bran, midds., mixed 
feed and red dog, $46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply light; bran, std., pure spring and 
hard winter $45.34; soft winter nominal; 
std. and flour midds. and red dog $45.34. 

Pittsburgh: Over-all feed situation get- 
ting progressively worse; corn, oats, barley 
not available; CCC wheat allotments far 
short of requirements; hard winter and 
spring wheat, bran, shorts, midds., red dog 
were stationary, nominally quoted $44.10@ 
44.60. 


Atlanta: Demand exceeds supply, with 
situation extremely tight; practically no 
car lot offerings; most production going 
in mixed cars to flour buyers; market sup- 
plies of corn feeds scarce, many plants will 
be forced to shut down if additional sup- 
plies not secured soon; bran and gray 
Shorts at ceiling of $46.30@46.80, ground 
feed wheat $52.50. 

Nashville: Demand still exceeds supply; 
pastures improving due to recent rains; 
supplies of homegrown corn fed by farm- 
ers instead of selling; dairymen able to re- 
place millfeed by getting some wheat, and 
although feed situation critical farmers 
should be able to get by until harvest starts 
in early summer; prices at ceilings; bran 
and shorts $43.30@ 44.30. 


Seattle: Supply fair; $36.50. 


Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton, 


Ogden: Business firm, with supply and 
demand about equal; plants working to ca- 
pacity six days per week to keep up with 
business requirements. Bookings run into 
latter part of May. Quotations stationary: 
red bran and mill run, blended, white and 
midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. 
Denver prices: red bran and mill run, blend- 
ed, white and midds. $41.10 per ton, ceiling. 
California prices (ceiling): red bran and 
mill run, blended, white $41.10, midds. 
$42.10, car lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, Cal., 
with Los Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 


San Francisco: Demand good; trend 
steady; supply very light; all grades at 
ceiling, $41.24@41.74. 

Los Angeles: Very little offered; Kansas 
bran, $47.50. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeed 
shows no sign of falling off; buyers never 
fully satisfied; domestic consumption at 
highest point in history of trade; little or 
none going for export; ceiling: bran $29, 
shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Montreal freight basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand excellent, practically 
all supplies going to eastern Canada; sales 
in western Canada insignificant; bran $28, 
shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady, demand excep- 
tionally strong. With continued record buy- 
ing streak dealers finding it extremely dif- 
ficult to maintain adequate stocks to supply 
all demands. Little prospect of dealers 








WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v 








OPPORTUNITY 


Spring wheat mill wants outstand- 





ing bakery flour salesmen for ter- 
ritories in Mich., Ohio, W. Va., Va., 
Md., Penna. 


considered. 


Only real producers 
Salary or brokerage. 
Please give age, draft status, re- 
cent picture, territories covered, 
review of past work in first letter. 
Our representatives know of this ad. 
Replies strictly confidential. Write 
6695, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 2, Minn. 








EXCEPTIONAL 
OPENING 


Eastern Mill. Candidates wanted for 
position of Superintendent. Salary 
over four thousand to start. Quali- 
fications must include broad milling 
experience; good character; best ref- 
erences; ambition. Enterprise has 
established future in new field. Re- 
quires energetic man to measure up 
to opportunity. Write or wire 6712, 
The Northwestern Miller, Room 719, 
166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 











AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN WANTED FOR 
Indiana, resident of state preferred. Con- 
tact Standard Milling Co., 309 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTED 
for Arkansas; splendid opportunity for 
right man. Address Standard Milling.Co., 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


PRODUCTION MAN WANTED FOR 
wholesale bakery concern specializing in 
cake and Danish; good salary; position 
offers postwar employment. Address 6618, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


FOR SALE AT BARGAIN PRICE—FULL 
equipment for 40-bbl Midget Marvel flour 
mill. P. T. Proffitt, 1920 Ludlow Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


2—6x17 N & M SQ SIFTERS, USED, GOOD 
condition, with sieves; sifter box and 
mechanism of one machine overhauled; 
both offered at attractive prices. Kipp- 
Kelly, Ltd., 68 Higgins Avenue, Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada, 




















MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
*Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
ex, 


FOR SALE — GRAIN ELEVATOR AND 
coal yards, northwestern Indiana town. 
Address Box 97, Garrett, Ind. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


- 


building up any reserve here at this time 
owing to heavy buying opposition now com- 
ing from East where a lengthened out 
spring is causing heavy feeding demands. 
Prices firm at ceiling levels, on cash car 
basis; bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, and 
midds. $33.80. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Re- 
ceipts very light; market for same has 
shown independent strength; fluctuations 
past week kept flour buyers out of market 
except for small lots for prompt shipment; 
with prices higher than those asked for 
certain grades of white flours. buyers slow 
to take hold; directions against old book- 
ings only fair; pure white rye flour $3.55 
@3.60 cwt, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
pure medium $3.45@3.50, pure dark $3.05 
@3.15, but business passing at lower levels. 

Chicago: No change in market; business 
light; little interest shown by buyers; di- 
rections fair; white patent rye $3.34@3.61, 
medium $3.24@3.51, dark $2.80@3.22. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 8c; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; pure white flour 
$3.80, medium $3.70, dark $3.25, rye meal 
$3.55. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; white $3.90, medium $3.80, dark 
$3.30. 


New York: Business light; without fea- 
ture; pure white patents $3.60@3.75. 

Pittsburgh: Possibility of ceiling prices 
increasing sales; more inquiry causing prices 
to be firmer; indications point to more ac- 
tive market in next few weeks; rye flour, 
fancy white $3.75@3.82, medium grade $3.63 
@3.72. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.69, medium 
dark $3.64, Wisconsin pure straight $4.34, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.47. 

Philadelphia: Market somewhat irregular; 
undertone mostly easy; offerings fairly lib- 
eral; steadier tone developed with inquiry 
a little better; prices generally advanced; 
white patent $3.65@3.80. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Durum grain prices against 
ceiling, mill asking prices conform thereto, 
but quotations discounted a little to bring 
in new business; latter, however, spotted 
and light; little improvement noted in some 
sections. Few mills report fair volume of 
shipping directions for first time in many 
weeks. 

In the week ended April 1, nine North- 
west companies made 154,690 sacks durum 
products against 138,146 in the previous 
week. 

Philadelphia: General market steady; 
moderate offerings; fair demand; No. 1 
fancy $4.03, No. 1 regular $3.93. 

Chicago: Market unchanged; very little 
interest; few sales; directions only fair; 
No. 1 semolina $3.75, standard No. 1 $3.65. 

St. Louis: Prices steady; sales and ship- 
ping directions fair; first grade semolina 
$3.99, granular $3.84, No. 3 $3.73, fancy 
patent $3.99. 

Buffalo: Still no interest in buying, with 
macaroni production about 40% under year 
ago; trend steady; supply ample; No. 1 
$3.98, durum fancy patent $3.98, macaroni 
flour $3.73, first clear $2.12; all prices 
nominal. 

Pittsburgh: Durum semolina still at all 
time low sales point; prospects no brighter 
than for past several months; prices firm; 
fancy semolina $3.98, secondary grade $3.88. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Cereal products selling - 


slowly. Sales smaller now than in winter 
months. Prices at ceiling and do not 
change. Quotations April 1: rolled oats 
$3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; 
oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.85 bag, Toronto 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal only moderate; supplies ample, 
plants operating only part time; no sug- 
gestions of export business. Quotations 
April 1: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 
in three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
April 3 at $6.30 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending April 1, in tons, with comparisons: 
7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1944 1943 1944 1943 


Minneapolis ... és --. 21,840 14,610 
Kansas City .. 125 1,325 2,850 5,375 
Philadelphia .. 320 400 <r eee 
Milwaukee .... woe 20 5,010 2,920 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended April 1, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 

Minneapolis .. 207 399 28 65 2,102 871 

Duluth ....... 19 11 28 -. 2,097 983 
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Give Them 






. Something 
To Remember You By! 


INSURE FUTURE VOLUME BY SHOWING 
YOUR MANY NEW CUSTOMERS HOW 


REALLY GOOD YOUR PRODUCT CAN BE! 





Customers are flocking into your shop these days! Shortages 
of sugar and shortening in the home are chiefly responsible. 
And many housewives with war jobs just haven’t time to 


do their own baking. 


Yes—business is good! 


But what will happen when sugar and shortening are 
both plentiful and women discard their welding helmets for 
aprons? Will you have these customers then? 

You can—if you take advantage of the present opportu- 
nity when more people than ever before are trying your 
baking, to show them how downright delicious and com- 
pletely satisfying your products really can be! 

Take the necessary first step now towards putting out 
better baked goods, by using Dakota Maid Flour in your 
shop. Milled 100% from selected hard spring wheat, with 
strict laboratory control enforcing adherence to highest 

has 


standards of quality 
everything . . 


and uniformity, Dakota Maid 
+ as the basic ingredient of a finer product. 


TN Cor MP ma gel tT. 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR * GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


Oe rane y eee enn per $4,904,187 
CRMIEAL EPUIIEOE BT Ws TBs. onc ecceccsesesecsness 500, 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of‘ this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - - New York 
In - Chica 
Hurt Buildic - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 














the Beardstown Mill. 
Baujan... 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & co. 


A corner in Schultz, Baujan’s 
modern laboratory 


Research and Laboratory 


Tested Flours 


All bakery flours sold by Schultz, Baujan & Co. are thor- 
oughly analyzed and tested in a complete, modern laboratory. 
That’s why there is no “guess work” when you buy from 
So order all your flour from Schultz, 
“the mill that specializes in baking flours.” 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS + BREAD FLOURS + FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 
67 Years Experience 
5,000 Cwts. Flour —— 300 Tons Commercial Feed —— 1,000,000 Bu. Sterage 


On ee ee Oe ee es es 


BEARDSTOWN, 
a ee 


“The Bearditown Mills 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Pill 





WOLF MILLING CO. 
ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS @¢ MINNESOTA 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiure Co., Inman, Kan. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 


of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
TO CONVENE APRIL 23-24 


Denver, Coro.—The annual convention 
of the Rocky Mountain Bakers Associa- 
tion will be held at the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, Denver, April 23-24. The date 
was set at a special meeting of the board 
of directors of the association held dur- 
ing the past week here, and presided 
over by Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Bak- 
ing Co., Denver. A program in keeping 
with wartime bakery operation is being 
prepared—one of interest to every baker 
in the association’s territory, according 
to Fred Lensenmaier, secretary. Speak- 
ers of national note will be on hand to 
take part, A dinner dance and enter- 
tainment will feature the convention 
wind-up. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALUMINUM UTENSIL GROUP 
STUDIES FUTURE OUTPUT 

Wasuincton, D. C.—No_ production 
of aluminum cooking utensils is foreseen 
for the near future, according to mem- 
bers of the aluminum utensils industry 
advisory committee. 

Almost all units of the industry are 
engaged 100% in war production, and 
this, together with the uncertainty of 
the aluminum supply and the shortage 
of manpower and container materials, 
makes it impossible to predict when pro- 
duction of aluminum utensils can be 
resumed. 

Members of the committee urged that 
preliminary plans for the resumption 
of limited production of aluminum uten- 
sils be made now, however, in the event 
that unexpected reductions in the war 
program occur and that some aluminum 
does become available for civilian pro- 
duction. They stated that the facilities 
formerly used to produce aluminum 
utensils in many cases are not being used 
for war production and therefore are 
available. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





MICHIGAN ALLIED TRADES 
CELEBRATE ANNIVERSARY 

Detroit, Micu.—The Michigan Bakers 
Allied Trades Association will celebrate 
its tenth anniversary this year. A gen- 
eral meeting and dinner will be held 
during the latter part of April to cele- 
brate this occasion. 

The following past presidents are now 
serving as members of the board of 
directors: W. H. Hagenmeyer, William 
Kalso, W. H. Hines, W. G, Heege and 
H. W. Green. 

Present officers are: LeRoy Kolawa- 
ski, president; H. D. Pahl, vice presi- 
dent; Ray A. Belanger, 2030 West Ver- 
nor Highway, secretary-treasurer. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
ODT VIOLATIONS COSTLY 

Lovisvitte, Ky.—Violations of Office 
of Defense Transportation regulations 
regarding Sunday deliveries backfired 
on the Linker Brothers Baking Co., 
wholesale bakers, Louisville, resulting in 
a sharp reduction in gasoline allotments 
to the company. F. S. Crawford, of the 
local ODT office, held that two trucks 
of the Linker concern were observed 
making deliveries on Sunday, following 
warnings that such practices were in 
violation of the rules adopted last Oc- 
tober. As a result a new certificate was 
issued, reducing the company’s gasoline 
allotment and instructing it to surren- 
der coupons amounting to 1,000 gallons 
of gasoline. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*‘Wisconsin'Makes‘the’'Best‘Rye’*Flour” 














JonEs-HeEtTreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON 


Sp z ag 


PURITY 
THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE - 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


tg 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
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UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 





ws 


TORONTO, CANADA 


© STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


MAITLAND + HURON 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada's 
oldest and largest 
Millers 





BRANDS: 


Flour 











SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and«~Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


a 5 
Head Office: Oables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 





| 











“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
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Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 




















Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. E t F l 
Established 1909 
GRAIN, FLOUR se FEED DEALERS xp O ¥ O u r 
Head Office: WINNIPEG A 
insieidhans Gunuie Montreal, Calgary, INSUR NC EK 
eee > ee ‘¢ 41l Risks’? 
Taeniel Sovies hy Y dass Mills on 
pate port a omestic 
KR. &. PRA! Ocean and Lake Insurance 
Exporter ond Transportation 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS Pag re ee” in 


68 King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Western Assurance 
Company 








TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON 00., LTD. 


Canadian Hard Spring 


Canadian Agents 
Wheat bd mar apa Pong aha Poyal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. bak pon hn Rag 


ts 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 111 John Street, New York 
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: CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS : esr 
Head aoe ? 7 Cable 
Office— Me Addrese— 
Toronto, Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 




















Y EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
¢ : MILLS AT ) 
| TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 





ne 





CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 3 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


= | Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 












c Cable Address KEE ALL 
} “HASTINGS” Mun go co CABLE CODES 

Montreal ae” USED 

Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
x 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL - WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 














~ JUTE 4 ~ JUTE J 
oe BAG Score 
- BAGS - BAGS 
| COTTON | IN CANADA F corTON 
: a > Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited . * 




















dince we J COATSWORTH & COOPER | TORONTO ELEVATORS 
: LIMITED LIMITED 
James Michardsom & sons id | ge oe, 


M / T 
Grain diced Shippers and Exporters Feeds mecenndte 
/ Export 4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
WINNIPEG + CANADA xporters 3 Million Bushel Elevator—Sarnia 






Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


‘ . Pee ELt ae TORONTO, CANADA 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH SSeS” 


TORONTO, CANADA 




















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL e CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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DEFERMENT PROCEDURES 
STUDIED IN PITTSBURGH 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Every Monday eve- 
ning, in the Arrott Building in down- 
town Pittsburgh, the advisory committee 
on deferment appeals of the Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania_ will assist local bakers in mak- 
ing up forms 42 or 42A. L. J. Dudt is 
chairman of the group, assisted by D. K. 
Hyland, P. M. Baker, H. Knell, J. Mc- 
Nally and S. D. McKinley. 

At a recent meeting of the Retail 
Master Bakers Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Capt. Paul L. Scrum, oc- 
cupational advisor of the Selective Serv- 
ice Headquarters, addressed the body on 
the proper steps to take to secure defer- 
ments for bakers and key employees. 

Capt. Scrum stated that men from 
18 to 38 who had been deferred for es- 
sential industries, were only loaned until 
they could be replaced by others outside 
draft age or not physically fit for army 
duty. “The notes are now to be called,” 
he stressed, “and by July 1, 1944, the 
army must have 1,500,000 new men. 

“Local draft boards must first be 
sold on the skill and training needed by 
key men in the bakeshops, and secondly 
must be sold on the absolute necessity of 
the bakery,” he said. “In many districts 
there are five bakeshops. Two perhaps 
will be able to keep open with their 
help, and these two perhaps will be 
found able to supply the demands of the 
district. Therefore where there are now 
five bakeries it is possible only two may 
survive.” 

Capt. Scrum cautioned all owners and 
employers to file 42 or 42A for key em- 
ployees with the local draft board before 
the men are reclassified. “But,” he 
stressed, “don’t make any appeal to keep 
one man out of service in the army or 
navy who is not absolutely essential.” 

Capt. Scrum stated that a complete 
picture of the man should be filed with 
all details of ‘training, need and every- 
thing relative to his need in the shop. 
Also a complete picture of the need of 
the business in the locality should be 
fied. He also told bakers not to file 
statements of their own personal hard- 

ships but to build up their cases entirely 
on the need of their business to supply 
food for war workers of the district. 

The Office of Price Administration, it 
was stated at this meeting, is now try- 
ing to place sufficient materials in 
the hands of bakers remaining in the 
districts where bakers’ shops closed to 
supply the needs of the customers for- 
merly served by the closed shops. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RHODE ISLAND RE-ELECTS © 
ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


Provipence, R. I.—At its recent an- 
nual meeting the Rhode Island Bakers 
Association re-elected all officers for the 
1944 association year. The slate in- 
cludes Walter’ Dyson, Pawtucket, as 
president; Joseph Esposito, Providence, 
as vice president; Carl Beck, Provi- 
dence, as secretary, and James Hooton, 
of Pawtucket, as treasurer. The or- 
ganization had as its guest its former 
president, Staff Sgt. George DiGiorgis, 
who enlisted in the U, S. Army more 
than a year ago. He chanced to be 
home on a furlough and took advantage 
of the opportunity to see his fellow 
bakers, 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. G. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 
(Standard Patent) ROBI N S ON 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. MILLING COMPANY 


ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA SALINA, KANSAS 
300 Bbls Capacity 














Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 


SAXONY MILLS Coast To Coast Grain Service WHEAT 
Our 94th year vn aie 








DURUM 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” salar 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” By the 


























wheat diotict af central woterh ase Cae 

sas, and secures most of its wheat INCORPORATED CAR-LOAD 
directly from growers. BOAT-LOAD 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas : 

Minneapolis and - ron , 
All Princi ; ON i fe 
MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. pal Grain Markets Any Time 
FLOUR MILLERS 

Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB”’ 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 












. M. pete Mgr. heeds ‘Suk 


GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty..Ltd. | | GRAIN MERCHANTS "anny 
FLOUR MILLERS Miltine Wh ing SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA Rita ae wee ; 


OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
CABLE ADDRESS, GILLESPIE,” SypNry MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH, MINN. 














W. S. KIMPTON & SONS GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 








e Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Flour Millers Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA “SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” ‘“WOLF’’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne Cable Address: ““Wotmacs” sT. MARY ’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 











CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


wiennNtrerPeEG e VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


COTTON JUTE 
BAGS BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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Wheat & 
Flours 
““WINGOLD”’ Cflours 
“Bay STATE” 
“WINONA” of 

“Wy Cc 9? 

we Dependable 
alit 

Clear a: J 


“ ” 
BoxeER * 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








_ Pure Licut 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 





Rye Flours 


Waite Rye 
MeEpiuMmM RYE 
Dark RYE 


RYE 


SPECIAL 
MeEpIuM RYE 


Rye Meal 


COARSE 
MEDIUM-FINE 


























=—_¢ JUST 
DELIVERED ipa 


YOU 
Rugged, tough Hammond 





PACKED 


Flour Bags deliver your IT 
roduct...safely protected 
rom the elements and rough 

handling! 

THREE GRADES ...... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 

“LUSTRO”’ “ SECURPAC”’ “ CELUPAC”’ 


fo meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 















BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


DULUTH 














MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS 





The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 











COMPLIMENT? 


Sgt. Cook.—Gee, that nice native chief 
said they’d like to have me for lunch 
tomorrow. 

Cpl. Peel_—I wouldn’t look so pleased 
if I were you; that guy’s a cannibal. 

¥ ¥ 
APPOINTED 

Rastus.—Brothaw president, we needs 
a cuspidor. 

President of the 8-Ball Club.—Ah ap- 
points Brothaw Brown as cuspidor. 

¥ ¥ 
SOMETHING ODD 

“There’s something odd about you this 
morning,” said Hitler to Goering. “Yes, 
I know what it is. For the first time 
since I’ve known you, you’ve left off 
your medals. 

Goering looked down at his chest. 

“Great heavens!” he cried. “I left 
them on my pajamas.” 

¥ ¥ 
LOVE MAKING 

Making love is like making pie. All 
you need is crust and a lot of apple 
sauce. 

¥ ¥ 
THAT MAID 

She planted herself firmly in front 
of him and gritted her teeth. “Henry,” 
she snapped, “you thought I didn’t see 
you, but I did. You kissed the maid.” 

He paled. “But, darling, you asked 
me to try and persuade her to stay an- 
other week.” 

“Henry,” she melted, “tell me quick— 
did she promise to stay?” 

¥ ¥ 
HOT FIRE 

These jokes can’t be so terrible—when 
I threw a sheaf of them into the furnace 
the fire roared. 

v ¥ 
MUSICAL HUSBAND 

Jim.—Do you play any musical in- 
strument? 

Tim.—Only at home. 

Jim.—What do you play there? 

Tim.—Second fiddle. 

¥ ¥ 
NECESSARY CHANGE ~ 

Julius,—What’s the cat’s name? 

Louis.—Ben Hur. 

Julius.—How’d you happen to choose 
that? 

Louis.—Well, we called him Ben till 
her had kittens. 

¥v ¥ 
WANTED SOME LEEWAY 

Insurance Agent—Now, madam, I 
take it you favor a straight life policy? 

Madam.—Don’t make it too binding. 
I like to step out once in a while. 

v ¥ 
OBLIGING 

She.—Love me always, sweetheart. 

He.—Sure, honey, which way shall I 
try first? 
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CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 


Manufactured by 


STALEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 











igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 


AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 


Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 


LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 


v 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. 


A Specialty 


Capacity, 700 Barrels 


GLASGOW, MONT. 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 














New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Medernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 





El Reno, Okla. 








PROMPT “» ACCURATE 
LABORATORY 


























HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FT_LOUR pomesnic 
31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 4 
PRIDE OF WISCONSIN JO 
RYE FLOUR 
A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. P.O 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. “eS 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Oopley,” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. 0. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Oory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C.3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,"’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoventTrRy,’’ London 


Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(cHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,’’ London. 





Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,”” London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED ayp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ““ANcHOR,”’ Belfast 


50 Wellington St. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,'’ Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MaRVEL,"” Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables; ‘Pururp,”’ Dundee 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


OC. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 





Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK OITY 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











© 


R CO. 











ISIN 


e baker 











ELLY Aourco. 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 3g 


x! 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











BOST< 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 











Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








7a Ua Dn © Op Gey ore) 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
CHICAGO, Il 


960 Montana 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md, 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR canies 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 


Flour Specialists fic‘tour® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Oo. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 








ee 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 








E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 








New York City 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA NEB. 


Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S, Dak. 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
fo set pata Pantene cui City, Mo. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 























THE CRETE MILLS 
The Hallmark 
M% a Quality 


PERCY KENT BAG C0. 





F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
AGLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to camry in all respects to standard 





ts Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 





DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








. e o 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export . DOVER, OHIO 











*INDEX OF ADVERTISERS > 





Abilene Flour Mills Co........+++6+ 

Acme-Evans Co. .. 
Acme Flour Mills Co........seeeeeeeees 
Akron Belting Co. .....-+sseeeseees dees 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd...... 
Alva Roller Mills ......ee-eeeeees eoecce 
Amber Milling Co. ....esceeeeeeeeveees 
Amendt Milling Co. ............ eecceee 
American Bakers Machinery Co..... eeee 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, IMc. .....-.eeeeeeeees 
American Machine & Foundry Co....... 
Ames Harris Neville Co............ eowe 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ........+. cooes 4, 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc.........+.-. ee 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ........+. . 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co........... 
Arnold Milling Co. ......sse66. Cesocces 
Atkingon Milling Co. ..cccccccccccccces 


eee ewe reese erenee 


BaSPak, INC. scvscsocicccees eevcoece 

Barnett & Record Co. .......... coe 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co..........- 
TE ee PEI Ghee k 6.00.00 60 6s cc tceer 
Beckenbach, Clem Li .....-.eeeeeeeeeee 
BIORET,  FRAGIOW Gio occa ccccervcccccvcs 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ...ssseeseecees cece 
Big Jo Plotar MINS. . cc cccccsiccccecccce 
Black Bros. Flour Mills ........ coccecce 
Binir Millimge Oe, si ccccccccccccscceses ° 
Blake, J. H. ...... eovcccccccas 
Bioagett; Frank Fi, IO. ciccccssccevss 
Borden Co. ..ccccceccccsccccccccece coos 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co....... cece 
Bowsher, N. P., OG..cccsseces bpedsevese e 
Brey & Sharpless ............ ecoceseee 
Broenniman Co., IMC, ...ceeeeeceeece oe 
Brownold, M. S., Co. ......+6+ deccecoes 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. ....--s-seee+8 
BryO Company .nccoccvccccevsccvescocd 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. ..........- 
Runge Blevator Corp. ..icccccsccccccess 


Cameron, John F., & Co.......-+e+- 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. .......+.-++ 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd........... 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co........... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co...........+++.+ 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc. ............ ose 
Cargill, IMC. .cccccsccccccccccccccese oe 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd...........05+ 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co........... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. ...........4.- 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co........-.46:+ 
Chase Bag Company ......csccssceevece 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co............. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. ...........+.-+ 
CHROMO BEIGE OG, 2 cdc cccccstccsccccces 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. .......+.eeeeeees 
CHUBD & BOM c6 cc icvcccvecccissvccccces 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc...........665 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd............ ee 
OCGIBORI TETE. GOs occ vccccccsccccce eee 
Coleman, David, Inc. .........seeee0% ee5 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc.........ese.e00. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Columbus Laboratories ...........+e00: 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co......... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co.........+.++ 


Continental Grain Co. ......ceeeeseeees 
Corn Products Sales Co..........e06. See 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co.......... eccece 
Craig, BR. Hunter, & Oo., Ltd... ..ccececse 
CROWES & IMW sicosesvevecseccecsaes 
Cream of Wheat Corp. .........sseeeee5 
QUEM MEO BEN bo bbc Ce wedsicvesecteees 
Crookston Milling Co. ......scscccceees ° 
GQPOWM BE o.csccececcccsedeccocccsve she 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
Sociation, . INC, .ccccrscoccce esecce 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ..... eee 
Day Co. ....... evesererreveses veer eece 
De Lisser, Andrew ........+++. osi00-04 oe 
De Stefano, Ulysses .......seceeeees eee 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. ....... eeccccces ° 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc. ....... os 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ........eee08. 
DOREY. FICRl, WEG Be ecco cevecrevizese 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd, ............ 
Doughnut Corporation of America..... 
Dow Chemical Co. ...... Cevcesecencces 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. ....... eee 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc...... Sb amae 
Dutchess Tool Co., Inc. ...........- eeee 
Bagle Roller Mill Co. .......... eee 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co..... 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co...........06. 
Enns Milling Co. ........s000- cooseeee 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Eshentibng. Oo., ING. cvciccosecsveses 
Essmueller Co. ........e.0. etecvesse eee 
Evans Milling Co. ..,..cssseccescess 66 
Falk Products Co. .......... eoeccve 
WRPGUBAE BOR, co cccccccccencccivee 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co....,.. 
Farwell & Rhines Co...........ee000% oe 
Feast, OC. B., & Cor... s ccc eseesseee coves 
Federal Mill, Inc. ........ esoccce eococe 


BPOrdbod OG. sis cdvecsvscrcccevccccccccccce 
Fennell, Spence & Co. .....eeeeeesseece 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. ........+. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. ......es.eee0% 


Flour Mills of America, Inc.......++++++ 
Food Research Laboraturies, Inc........ 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd......... 
Fort Morgan Mills ...... 0 Sindee ae base 6s 
Franco, Francis M. ... 





Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............ 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co.......... 
Garland Milling+Co. ........ Seeeces 

General Baking Co. .......+« $0080 0es00 

General Mill Equipment Co....... ekees 

General Mills, Inc. ......... ...Cover 4, 

Gillespie Bros., Ltd. ..... pe bbeedbedows 

Globe Milling Co. ....... Rvedovovsegnes 

Goethel, Alfred C., Co. ...... weeeeieé cae 

Gooch Milling & Elevator Co....... ooece 

Great Bend Milling Co. ......... beawes 

Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd...... ale teRe . 

Greenbank, H. J., & Co....eeeeeeees bees 
Haaky Mfg. Co. ...... oecccce 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M. ... 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co....seeseeeees 


ee ee 


Hardesty Milling Co. ......ssee0- oowees 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd. .........+- ae os 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. ..eeeeeees Cocvcescevews 
Heide, Henry, Inc. ...cccccrcccccsececs 
Henkel Flour Mills ......eeeeeeeeeeeees 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. ....-+++-+++- ee 
Holland Engraving Co. ....-eeeeeee esee 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd........s2-0- 
Horan, Hubert J. ....... eocseeeres e866 
Hosmer, Calvin; Stolte Co........++ee-- 
Howie, The J. K., Co... cccccccvcccceees 
Hubbard Milling Co. .......++.+ reer 
Hunter Milling Co. ......... eoveccccese 
Igleheart Bros., Inc. .......- eoccces 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co.........++- os 
Ingels, Bert D. ...... TEEeEUETE TTL 
Innis, Speiden & Co. ..... a ecccccoces oe 
International Milling Co.......... Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ....--+seeee+ 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co..........+ 
Jennison, W. J., Co.....++++- neenees 
Jewell, L. R., & SOM... eeeecceessees ° 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. ....... esosceces 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co..... ov 
Joseph, I. S., Co., INC...ccccccvecsceces 
Junction City Milling Co.......eeeeeeees 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co.......++eeee% 
Kansas Milling Co. ....-+eeeeees cocsees 
Kelly-Erickson Co. ....eeeeeeeeseres eee 
Kelly Flour Co. ...cceeceeccecceccecccs 
Kelly, William, Milling Co........++++4. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.....-+-+++++ eee 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons....... snes eee 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co..........+. 
King Midas Flour Mills.......-.+++e0- ° 
King Milling Co. ...cscccseccecevccess . 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ..ccccccccccecs oo06 800 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc........ m 
Koerner, John B., & Co......... seaseds 
Kulla, Maxwell .......+-++- eocccccceces 
La Grange Mills ........... ° 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. .......sseees 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co.......+.seee0% 
Lever Bros. Co. ...eseereee 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co... 
Long, W. B., Co. «cccccscescces 
Lowe, Joe, Corporation ......eeeeeeeeee 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc........ oecees 
Lysle, J. C., Millimg Coscccccsccccccccce 


eee eeerseee 





McConnell & Reid, Ltd. .......... 
pi McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd....... 
Maney Milling Co. ......+.- rPTUy eT TL eet 
Mann, F. W. .cccccccccccccccs cecccccces 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd............ 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd..........4.- 
Marsh & McLennan ......eesecesseeees 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc...... covecceses 
Mennel Milling Co. ......++.. ee 
Merck @ Co., ING. ..cccccccccce Cévonewee 
Merrill, Harold A. ......++. ecvccces ee 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. .......eeseeeees 
Midland Flour Milling Co..... 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc......... 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 


steerer eeee 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ..... eccccccce 
Minot Flour Mill Co.......... ee epeccsece 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ....esseceseeees 
Montana Flour Mills Co........eseeeees 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co......... ise 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. .......++. seeews 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co.,.......66. eeccces 
Morrison Milling Co. ...... Ceescceus ees 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd...... sebeoge 
Moundridge Milling Co. ......seeeeseee 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son.......... bec noe 

National Grain Yeast Corp.......... 

NOOK? BE Jus B@ GOieecosescvviccese 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co......... 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr........e+:. webb ee 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. ......... Pevccsseece 
New Century Co. ...scsecsevcccsesccees 
New Era Milling Co. ........ eeccccecce 


New Jersey Flour Mills Co........ssee05 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co.......... 
Noblesville Milling Co.....sesecsccseses 
Norris Grain Co. .....+66.. 
North Dakota Mill & Blevator.......... 
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74 
94 
62 
32 


94 
81 


18 
79 


95 
95 


25 


88 


Norton, Willis, Co. ... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. .... 


eee eee eeereeeeeee 


Novadel-Agene Corp. ............Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills 


Co., Ltd... csceee 


Omega Machine Co. ......... eeeces 


Page, Thomas, Mil 

Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, 
Pearlstone, H. S., Co. . 
Peek Bros. ..ecccceees 
Pfeffer Milling Co. .... 


bes povecasten 
BO cceres to's 


eee eee eee 


Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc...... oc aecnenee 


Pillman & Phillips ... 


eer eee eee eee eee) 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. ............ s+ 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 


Chemical Division .. 
Pratt, BR. GO. ccccccvcce 
Preston-Shaffer Milling 


Prina, Frank R., Corp. ... 


Procter & Gamble .... 


ao Oats Company ... 


eee ee eee eee 
steer eee ereeseens 
CO. ceccccccccce 


ee 


eeeceeee coves, 84, 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co...... 
Red Wing Milling Co.......++-++.+. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd......... 


Richmond Mfg. Co. ... 
Riegel Paper Corp. ... 


eee eee eeeeeeesee 


Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd...... eeews 


Robinson Milling Co. . 


eee eee eee ee eee 


Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.......... 


Rodney Milling Co. ... 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 
Ross Milling Co. ...... 


eee meee eeereee 


eee eee w eee eseneee 


Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd......... = 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ........ eoccce 


Russell Milling Co. ... 


St, Cloud Milling Co............ eee 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd....... 


St. Regis Paper Co. ... 
Saxony Mills .......+. 
Schneider, W. H., Co.. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ... 


Security Flour Mills Co. .....-.seseee08 
Seedburo Equipment Co. ........... eeee 
Shellabarger Mills ............. $6.0%%66 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc............ 
Shevelove, J. J. ....seeeee wcccccccccccs 
Short, J. R., Milling Co......... Kenae os 
Siebel Institute of Technology.......... 


Simonds-Shields-Theis 


Grain Co........ 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 


Spillers, Ltd. ......... 
Spindler, L. Ge. sisvece 


Cee e eee meee eens o- 


eee eee eeee eeeee 


Spokane Flour Mills Co.............++- 
Springfield Milling Corp. ........ pecvcece 


Staley Milling Co. .... 


Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 


Milling Co.) ....e6- 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, 
Stratton Grain Co. ... 
Stonhard Company .. 


Stra, & H.; Gai cvecvcs 


Swift & Co. .....++... 


eevccesestese By 8, 


INC... cceccccccece 


eee eee eee eseeeee 


eee eee ere eeeeee 


seeee, 38, 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp. ........ 


Taylor, Andrew, & 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. . 


Co., Ltd....ccee 


eee ee ee 


Tension Envelope Corporation ....... 


Thomas, A. Vaughan . 
Thompson, E. S. ...... 
Tidewater Grain Co... 


. 
eteeeee eee eeeeeee 
. 


Coe eee eeseseee 


Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc............ 


Toronto Elevators, Ltd. .... 


Tri-State Milling Co. . 


eee eee eenee 


eee eee eeseseseee 


Twin City Machine Co..........seeeees 


Uhimann Grain Co. .....s.eeeeeeees 
Union Steel Products Co..........+- 


United Grain Growers, 


Ltd...... ee eeeees 


Urban, George, Milling Co........seeees 


Usher, Vernon C...... 


Valier & Spies Milling Co........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.......... 


Ventola Systems ..... 


eee eee seers eereee 


Victor Chemical Works ...sesesseeseees 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp.......- 


Voigt Milling Co. .... 


see e reese eesseeee 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co......... 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc..Cover 


Walnut Creek Milling 
Wamego Milling Co. .. 
Wasco Warehouse Mill 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 


CO..se06 ecdwocecer 


Img Co. wcccccees 


ewes reese eeeee 


Watson Higgins Milling Co. .........++% 


Weber Flour Mills Co. 


Weevil-Cide Co., The .. 


eee weer eee reseee 


eeeeeee . 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.... 36, 


Western Assurance Co, 


W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain Ex- 


port Agency ...... . 


Western Canada Flour 
Western Milling Co. .. 
Western Star Mill Co. 


White & Co. ...eeeseees 


Mills Co., Ltd... 


Whitewater Flour Mills Co.........+e0+++ 


Wichita Flour Mills Co. .. 
Williams Bros. Co. ..... 





Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc.........06% 


Wisconsin Milling Co. 


Wolf Milling Co. ...... 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


eee errr eeeeseee 


eee ewes eeereeee 
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Now- buy N-RICHMENT-A 
out of Local Stocks 


without Red Tape in Purchasing 


P. stems of flour enrichment are greatly simpli- 
fied for the miller by the use of N-Richment-A 
concentrates — now available in several types to 
meet specific needs. 

He can depend upon N-Richment-A for accu- 
racy to formula, stability, uniform fineness and 
free-flowing qualities. Formulated by men who 
know flour, N-Richment-A concentrates are pro- 
duced under the same scientific controls as Agene 
and Novadelox. 

Large inventories of concentrate do not have 
to be carried in stock at a mill, as shipments of 


N-Richment-A can be made promptly from local 
distribution points. No applications for allocation 
are required. 

The miller who wishes to take advantage of 
the vitamin and mineral values already present 
in his flour can select the type of N-Richment-A 
whose formula most effectively raises his flour 
to standard requirements. 

Technical information in regard to the use of 
the various types of N-Rich- 
ment-A will be furnished on 


r equest. 


























Vitality News reprints 


how some bakers overcom 


One of the most inspiring stories of the baking industry is 
many bakers have displayed in meetin time help shortages. Bec 


t of manpower has been given major emphasis in Vitality News 


to date of what many ‘ndividual bakers 
have done about _ Vitality News i: g available a free reprint file of 
selected articles that have appeared ‘n recent issues: 
ive exa re given from all types of bakery operations examples 
that may help yO spec! blems. Keep up to date on what 
other bakers are ges. of the Vitality 
News manpower file. m of the pase and send it 
in to General Mills today! 


General Mills, Inc- 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


sane et” 


§ GENERAL MILDS. INC. 
Products Control Department 


c 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


y Yes, f would like a free COPY of the Vitality News reprint, «Pow to meet the 
t manpower shortage: 


| Name—— * 


t Bakery 


City ie se adaagetinnetes 








